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Let 3875—Ladies’ solid 
gold cluster nng with four 
gcauine whole pearls and 
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Let 3664 — Beautiful 
vand-carved, heavy 
weight solid gold rng for 
gentlemen , 
} amethyst and topez 
| Price $15.0 
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‘i 3834— Gentlemen's | 

| onginal, handsome ring, | 

| new style with genuine 

} synthetic ruby im centre 
and onside. Price $16.50 
In genuine amethyst and 


| topaz Price $13 50 
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Let 3934 — | adies’ plat- 
inum and diamond mng, 
genuine synthetic sap 
plure ot ruby centre and 
) chamonds of best quality 
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Let 3805 —Ladies’ solid 
gold Tango ring with 
tour genuine whole pearls 
and centre stone either 
ecnume garnet or any 

| bitthstone, Price . $6.00 
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Let 3290—Ladies’ solid 


genuine diamond-shape 
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——* The Gift of Gifts ~ 


A Beautiful Ring Outshines and Outlasts All Others 


After all the presents have been given, examined, 
admired and put away, the gift that remains to per- 
petuate the joy of the occasion is a beautiful nng— 
the one gift that gives unbounded delight to the owner 
and others through a lifetime of wear and beauty. 

And when this gift of gifts is a W-W-W Ring, 
the beauty and service are all the more pronounced, 
because every W-W-W Ring is guaranteed— 


W-W- 


For Mother 


Give mother the beautiful Mother's Ring. Set 
with a superb hand-carved coral cameo. The 
dear mother will treasure such a ring. It will be 
all the more prized bec ause all can contribute to- 
ward it. And it is not Mother's Ring unless it 
bears the W-W-W mark. 


For Sister or Daughter 

There are beautiful single or cluster W-W-W 
Rings to choose from tor that dear sister or 
daughter. There are hundreds of these. Just the nng 
you want and at just the pnce you wish to pay. 
Such a gift will delight beyond measure. A ring is 
always more than a mere gilt. It carries a sentiment 
and a lasting value that even far costlier gifts lack. 


For Father, Son or Brother 


Splendid jewel and emblem settings for boys and 


if ever 


garnet or any birthstone, 
tancy mounting 
| Price $7.00 } 





a stone comes out or is cracked, it will be replaced 
and reset free. 

So let your gifts this Yuletide be beautiful Rings — 
Guaranteed Rings—W-W-W Rings. All made 
only of solid gold. All jeweled with any of the pre- 
clous or semi-precious stones. 
at as little as $3—~yet all of the same solid gold 
construction — all with the same W-W-W guarantee. 


At prices that start 


GUARANTEED RINGS 
FOR EVERYBODY 


men. Never were rings better made — so hand- 
some —so substantial in their nich settings of solid 
gold and splendid jewels. Such a gift will dehghi 
any boy, youth or man far beyond any other. It 
is a gift that carries prestige as well as beauty. 


For Friend or Yourself 
That good friend of yours. How better could 
you show your esteem than in a beautiful W-W-W 
Ring that will be treasured for life? Or, how 
better could you fulfill your own longing for a 
splendid ring than to select one from the hundreds 
of W-W W Rings at your jeweler's? Just the 


ring you want—at your price—and guaranteed. 


See Them 
Go to your jeweler. Ask to be shown his big 
assortment of W-W-W Rings. Try them on. 
Compare them with these illustrations. See how 


they more than measure up to the pictures and 
printed descriptions. See how they answer every 
question of Christmas giving—no matter for whom. 
Think as you buy what added joy will be in such 
a gift—what lasting remembrance of the occasion 
when your gilt was made. Only a few W-W-W 
Rings are pictured in this advertisement. Remem- 
berthere are hundreds of other styles to choose from. 


Note This 
Remember that W-W-W Rings are guaran- 


teed. That means lasting value. They must live 

That is w hy 
you are always assured of utmost value when 
you buy any W-W-W Ring. 

If your dealer should be out of them, waite us, 
and we will see that you are supplied. The fact 
that the ring you give is a W-W-W Ring makes 
it the more highly prized. 


up to their advertised re putation. 


WHITE, WILE & WARNER, Dept. D-203, BUFFALO, N. Y. 











Lot 3953—Ladies’ sulid 
goldtanc } mountin, with 
genuine } apancec ee 












In pink shell cameo, $10.00 










Makers of Solid Gold Gem-Set Rings 
in Which the Stones DO Stay 


Lot 3424— Gentlemen's 
ring, solid gold withfancy 
massive shank in genuine 
amethyet and topaz 


















carvedcoral cameo of ten Genuine Japanese hand- i $13.50 
quality. Price . $13.50 carved coral cameo . . . In genuinesynthetic ruby. 
Rich onl cameo set. Price . $15.90 to $18.00 : Price $15.00 





gold cluster ring with four ia ae gold set ring with three 
| genuine whole pearls and - genuine whole pearls and 
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Lot 3883 — Ladies’ solid 






two genuine garnets or 
any birthstone, fancy 
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| Lot 3901— Gentlemen's 
fancy set ring with square 
stone in sardonyx, agate 
ot bloodstone $9.00 
Same ming mM genuine 
amethyst or topaz 
Price $12.00 




































Lot 3326 — Ladies’ solid | 
gold cluster ring with 

eight genuine whole | 
pearls and genuine gar- | 
net, amethyst or topaz, 
fancy mounting } 
Price | 
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Let 3897—Ladies’ solid | 
gold set ring with two | 
genuine whole pearls and 
diamond-shaped centre 
stone in ruby, emerald or 
any birthstone, ry 4 
mounting. Price coun 


Let 3914—L adies’ solid 
gold set ring with four 
genuine whole pearls and 
two centre stones genuine 
oa or any birthstone, 


ancy mounting 
Price $6.00 












Let 3799 — Ladies’ solid 
gold Tango ring with four 
genuine whole pearls and 
three diamond-shaped 
genuine garnets or any 


b rths one plain mount 
ing. Pri $7.c0 
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And Look at These Fine Holeproof Socks! 


—No more darning for you, Helen 


Note the beautiful Christmas box, illustrated 
above, in which we are packing Holeproof 
Hosiery for holiday gifts. 


Thousands of men, women and children last 
year received boxes like it. And those thou- 
sands this year are regular wearers of Hole- 
proof. 


Go buy a box and try them—when you see 
how stylish they are you, too, will want to give 
these serviceable presents. 


Six pairs of Holeproofs are guaranteed to 
wear six months without holes. If any of the 
six pairs fail in that time we will replace them 
with new hose free. 


Holeproofs are stylish, soft and snug-fitting. 





[fel 


Nearly twa million people wear them. This 
entire business has been built up by those who 
have tried them and told others how they like 


them. 
No Other Way 


There is only one way to make hose like 
these—the maker must use the finest cotton 
yarn that’s sold. That’s Egyptian and Sea 
Island cotton. 


We pay an average of 74c a pound for it. 
Common yarn sells for 32c. But our yarn is 
long-fibred, pliable and soft. We use none that 
is heavy, stiff and coarse. 


There is no other way to make a soft, stylish 
hose that can be guaranteed like Holeproofs. 


Co 
cpraot ffasicrg 
AND CHILDREN 
HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY OF CANADA, Ltd., LONDON, CANADA 
HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, 10 Church Alley, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 


MEN, WOMEN 


You can get them in cotton, silk or silk-faced. 


At the Price of Ordinary Hose 


$1.50 per box and up for six pairs of men’s cotton 
Hcleproofs; $2.00 and up for six pairs of women’s or 
children’s in cotton; $1.00 per box for four pairs of 
infants’ in cotton. Above boxes guaranteed six months. 
$1.00 per box for three pairs of children’s cotton Hole 
proofs, guaranteed three months. $2.00 per box for 
three pairs of men’s silk Holeproof socks; $3.00 per 
box for three pairs of women’s silk Holeproof stock- 
ings. Boxes of silk guaranteed three months. Three 
pairs of silk-faced Holeproofs for men, $1.50; for women, 
$2.25. Three pairs of silk-faced are guaranteed for three 
months. 


The genuine Holeproofs are sold in your town. 
Write for dealers’ names and the free book that tells 
about them. We ship direct, charges paid, where no 
dealer is near. 





By invitation member 
of Rice Leaders of the 
World Association 








Every man and woman should also examine Holeproof Silk 
Gloves. They are now sold in many stores. Made of the best 
quality silk, with reinforced finger tips that are guaranteed to 
outwear the gloves themselves. These are the durable, stylish 


[folepraf 
Silk Gloves 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


gloves, in all sizes, lengths and colors. Write for free book about 
these gloves and the name of our dealer. 

Suggestion: To your best friends, include a pair of these fine 
gloves in each of their boxes of Holeproof Hosiery for Christmas. 
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AIN INTERVIEW WITH LORD 


IKI C 


F, IN the story that follows, the writer of it is 

found playing a rather more conspicuous part 

than usually falls to the narrator of an inter- 

view, his apology is that he went to interview 
Earl! Kitchener of Khartum and was himself inter- 
viewed by Earl Kitchener. 

I have since been told that this is the common 
experience of those who meet Lord Kitchener: they 
go to hear what he has to say and come away won- 
dering that they have done so much of the talking 
and that His Lordship has done so much of the 
listening. I am prepared to believe this is true. 

At any rate, I am convinced that I can draw a bet- 
ter likeness of him by quoting the questions he asked 
me, and the comments from him which followed my 
replies to those questions, than I possibly could draw 
by putting down on paper only the opinions he 
expressed 

This, then, is my excuse for using the personal 
pronoun I with considerable frequency in this article. 
At all events, I count myself lucky to have been the 
man of my trade has interviewed Ear! 
Kitchener since the present war began. At least, so 
far as I know I have been the only one 

Over the telephone the sec retary of the distin- 
guished gentleman who made the appointment told 
me, before I was well out of bed, that if I called at 
the War Office that day at ten-thirty I should find 
that all the preliminaries had been negotiated. Said 
the secretary: “It will not be necessary for you to 
present a note, or even a card. If you send your 
name in, that will be quite sufficient.” 

It was not yet eight o’clock when this message 
came to me in my room at the Savoy. It would be 
an hour or more before the shopkeepers in the Strand 
opened their doors and took down their shutters. 
Presumably the interview had been arranged that 
morning and not the evening before; and I took this 
for proof of the story which is told about London 
that Earl Kitchener sleeps at the War Office and 
keeps earlier hours and longer hours than any day 
laborer in the United Kingdom. 

As I went along through the smoky late-October 
haze an awkward squad of recruits, in white sweaters 





only who 


and golf caps, were learning to drill in the paved courtyard of Old Whitehall. 
carried dummy guns. They were a part of the new volunteer army Kitchener is making 


ready for service against the need of next year. 


At one of the doors of the War Office a small group of women and a few men were 
if there was any news to get. Those 


waiting to get news of their men-folk at the front 
sights are common in London now. 


I entered at another door, where policemen and a functionary in a long red coat and 


a cockaded high hat stood guard. 


sure I should have been required to state my business and show my credentials to any 


number of suspiciously alert individuals. 


I remember that at Louvain I was taken into a private room and searched for firearms 
by a zealous member of the German Secret Service Staff before I was admitted to the 
and that adjutant knew I was coming 
to see him that day too, and knew I was an American correspondent 


presence of an acting adjutant of a general's staff 


The Simplicity of the British War Secretary’s Surroundings 


AD it been in Washington, even, I am inclined to think there might have been more 


or less unreeling of red-tapery; 
the policemen I was calling on Lord Kitchener; 


and the red-coated man, touching his hatbrim in salute, directed me to go up a wide 
flight of stairs at the far end of the big entrance hall, and, when I reached the second 
floor, to turn to the left and knock at the first door I saw. 

Having done these things, I found myself in a long anteroom opening on an inner 


court of the thousand-roomed building. 


elderly gentleman in the field uniform of a colonel of infantry and a lady in black; 


an attendant or two hustled about, 


coming in and going out. 
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FROM BROWN BROTHERS, NEW TORK CITY 


Lord Kitchener Embarking on the Steamship Nubia for Egypt 


HEINE IR=By IRVIN S. COBB 


A clerkly, semi-bald gentleman in a frock coat 
His Lordship’s civilian secretary I take it 
me first. He turned me over to a Colonel 
Somebody, whose name I did not catch; but, any 
how, he was attached to the War Secretary's staff 
The colonel gave me a chair in an outer office 


came out 


to see 


and we 
talked commonplaces for a minute or two 

I had time to take note of a magnificently carved 
mantel—a very old mantel I think it must 
before the civilian sex retary said, in the grav« 
ritualistic that most of 
in England use 

“His Lordship will see Mr. Cobb.” 

He beckoned me to a big oak door in a recess at 
Al 
attendant opened the door for me and I stepped into 


have 
been 
voice the civilian 


seCcTeLATICS 


the beck of the room flanking the mantelpiece 
a room that must have been sixty feet deep and cor 


respondingly broad 
a ballroom 


It was almost big enough for 
Its walls were lined, as I recall, wit! 
bookshelves, and it had a noble fireplace at each end 
and in the middle of the floor stood a table, larger 
than a billiard table 
You may see such a tabk 
directors’ 


ather armchairs about i 
the 


nk or big trust 


with k 
and such chairs in 
room 
America 
ar end of the room, alongside one of the 
was a high and from behind the 
got up who wore a khaki 
uniform coat that buttoned to his throat, thereby 
the service coats of British 
officers, they nearly always being made with lapels 
to show the collar and the cravat 


of any big city ba 

company 
At the f 

fireplaces, 


shelter of 


desk; 


this desk a man 


irom 


distinguishing it 


Kitchener the Catechist 


7YROM the dull-metal buttons to the 


across the left breast of the coat, ran narrow twin 


arm-seam 


lines of ribbon decorations. 

were of all the primary colors 
and other colors besides, and were so numerous that 
to try them I know, 


The strips of ribbon 


it was oO] no use wo count 


because I tried 
As he stepped out into the middle of the room it 


struck me that he was somewhat heavier than I had 


They been led to believe from the pictures I had seen of him, and a trifle stooped in the 
shoulders. I got the impression of a tall, bulky man not fleshy, but solid, with well 
fleshed muscles and a big-boned frame He shook hands with me hard and quick; and 
as we sat down, he at his desk and I in a chair before the grate fire, ten feet away fror 


him, he said, on the instant: 


“Lord Northcliffe tells me you 


Army in the field. That is very int 
Had this been Berlin instead of London, I am pretty good?” 
Going over the meeting subse 


question keynoted the attitude of 


things could wait. 
I told him that so far as 


know how the enemy he fought was fed; it was 


have lately been witn the Germans with the Germa 
eresting. Tell me, please—is the German commissary 
quently, I was inclined to believe that this ope 

mind of Lord Kitchener First of all, he wanted t 


the supreme thing for him to know. Otl 


the 


VWerman 


my inexpert eyes might judge commissa 
very good 
“But how good?” he insisted. “‘How complete? Is it adequate at all times? I 
experience has it ever failed them?” 
“Well,” I said, striving to be exact and yet not waste words, ike most ol t 
German military equipment it seems to me to be somewhat cumbersome but hig! 
but here nothing happened, except that I told one of efficient. Certainly it is perfect in detail and in organizati There is always a 
and he summoned the red-coated man, abundance of food for the troops in the field; and always there is a determined effort t 
get the food up to the men on the fighting lines and to have it hot whe hes ther 
and to have plenty of it for them. It is not particular! ppetizing in its appearance 
but it is wholesome and abundant, and I know a man ca eon it and be well nourishe 
I know, because I lived on it myself for upward of a weel 
Only two persons were waiting there—ar “There is meat in the ordinary ration ther he asked 
and “Yes,” | said—“ veai generally; sometimes beef; ba: and sausage frequently. | 
should say the German soldier averages one filling meal of meat a day, at least 
5 
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How about their petrol? Is there any shortage of the 
upply of available petrol in the fleld? You, of course, 
know what I mean by petrol. In America you call it 
gasoline.” 

‘To my knowledge there is no shortage of their gasoline. 
Lately, | understand, they are using large quantities of a 
benzine product that is slightly heavier than gasoline and 
pomibly not so volatile, Apparently, however, it answers 
the Whether the use of this product means that 
the magazines of regular gasoline are running low, I 


cannot 


purpose 


many 

He nodded, as though what I said helped to confirm a 
belief that was already in his own mind. 

Now,” he went on, “ would you mind telling me of your 
impression of the spirit of the German soldiers? Never 
mind about their officers and generals. Generals win bat 
I want to know something of 
the feelingsof themenintheranks. Have they enthusiasm?” 

1 hesitated then, conning my mind for the shadings of 
At that he lifted a 


tes, but soldiers win wara 


the worda I needed to express myself 
long index finger and said 

i think | know something at least in a vague way 
of the circumstances under which you came to be with the 
German forcea In France and Belgium. I mean not to 
thing that one gentleman might not properly 
wk of another gentleman, but if, in my desire to serve my 
side, | should ask you to tell me something you do 
not feel you can, in honor, tell, | hope you will be per- 
feetly candid and aay as much. I assure you I shall not take 
offense, Do you regard my last question as having been an 
improper one? 

Notat all,” L aaid, “I was only trying to find the right 
words. I do not think the German soldiers have enthusi- 
awn in the sense that Americans would have it, or English- 
I do not know the exact term to express the 
There must be a word in German to 
expreas it, but I know little or no German, Certainly I can 
think of no werd in our own language that truly describes 
it. I should call it sublimated resolution; though, to my 
that does not entirely convey my own interpreta- 
It is more than determination; it is less 
than inapiration and it is not quite eagerness.” 


ask You ft 





owt 


ren either 
apirit they do have 


notion 


tion of the thing 


German Self-Confidence Unshaken 


Wwe LD doggedaess cover it?” he prompted. “Or is 
that too weak a word’? In any event is it backed by 
conhder: ~~ ie 

“If the German sol- 
wre anything in this world, they are confident of the 
Person 

1 do not believe their officers have to drive them into 
battle. That may have happened in isolated instances; | 
do not believe it could have happened often or generally 

1 have seen them going into battle, and they went with 
the willingness with which they seem to go at every other 


‘By absolute confidence,” I said 
diers 
att 


negth and the ultimate success of their armies 


ally 


duty that faces them.” 

“But has not their confidence been shaken by the most 
n the western theater of war, and especially 
by what has been happening in France during the last 
month? What do the men think of the failure of the Ger- 
man plan of campaign toward 


recent eve 


nis } 


Paris 


doubts nothing; he accepts what comes, be it good or evil, 
without bringing his mental processes to bear on it. For 
the time he has no mental processes; they are suspended. 
His head is a knob on which he hangs a helmet— nothing 
more. 

I told Lord Kitchener this—or substantially this. 

“Yes, yes,” he said; “but I do not understand why the 
knowledge of the truth of the situation as it exists to-day 
has not spread through the armies and affected the men. 
They must guess, as we here on the other side know, that 
their leaders have made some terrible mistakes. All gen- 
erals make mistakes, just as all men make them; but the 
mistakes they have made are such great, such tremendously 
great, mistakes!" 

All along I had been studying the man who sat facing 
me, and one by one my conceptions of him, built on what 
I had read of him, were crumbling down. A hundred times 
I had read that he was a cold, emotionless, taciturn, inhu- 
man, calculating machine—sphinxlike was the adjective I 
had heard most commonly applied to him. 

People, and particularly writing people, had called him 
the incarnation of passionless, pitiless, infallible efficiency, 
carried to its highest possible point; they had called him 
harsh, heartless and enormously efficient, analyzing him as 
all acid and assaying him as all iron. They said he had the 
coldest eye that ever looked out of a socket, the grimmest 
voice that ever made a subordinate shiver in his little 
bootees. 

Far be it from me to quarrel with so many skillful diag- 
nosticians of the outward aspects of a man, so many deft 
dissectors of the hidden fabrics of that man’s mentality- 
only I must offer a dissenting minority report of my own. 

To begin with, the eyes that looked at me so steadily 
were not the coldest eyes I have ever seen; they were flint- 
blue and steady, and keen enough to cut wire with, if you 
please, but to me they seemed warmed and quickened by 
the impulses behind them— certainly they harmonized well 
with the face in which they were set. It was a square, 
rather heavy face, with very thick but not shaggy brows; 
a grenadier mustache, which accentuated without hiding 
the big mouth, which was cut straight across; and a clear, 
red, highly pigmented skin, the red being a heritage, I 
imagine, of the years its owner spent sun-baking himself in 
Africa and India, and, before that, in Palestine. 

You have seen men with eyes they seemed to have 
acquired through a mistake or a freak of Nature—big 
men, say, with soft, effeminate, woman's eyes. Lord 
Kitchener's eyes were exactly the sort of eyes Lord Kitch- 
ener should have. The one incongruous touch was provided 
by the thick-rimmed glasses that bestraddled the straight, 
broad nose, with their bows hiding themselves in the 
abundant grayish-brown hair—hair that clothed the big, 
round skull densely and sprayed out a bit over the ears. A 
barber undoubtedly would have prescribed a hair-cut on 
the spot for His Lordship. 

Nor, if I am one to say so, did he in the least suggest the 
muted Sphinx— that poor stone-faced creature which for so 
long has been overworked to furnish comparisons for all 
the notable victims of conversational lockjaw in the world. 
The Sphinx may have been inscrutable, and then again the 
Sphinx may have been merely stupid. 
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As to Lord Kitchener, I should hazard the guess, after 
one short meeting with him, that if he has nothing to say 
he refrains most steadfastly from saying it; that if he has 
something to say he says it with the force and the emphasis 
and the natural grace of one who thinks in a straight line 
and talks the same way. 

I will venture that he is interested in a great number of 
subjects, and thoroughly acquainted with a great number 
of subjects not in the least related to military affairs 
things the general British public does not suspect him of 
knowing, or caring about, either. 

I could not see him as the half-fabulous, wholly unimag- 
inative thinking machine that in the popular fancy he is. 
People love to invest their current idols with mysterious 
and miraculous qualities. I saw him as a most human 
human. Most of all, he did not seem to me the typical 
soldier. Rather he seemed to me the typical man of affairs. 
He suggested the great lawyer, the great surgeon, the 
great business man, who is thoroughly up in his profession; 
who wastes no time and yet gives to a subject all the time 
it deserves. With a frock coat on his back instead of a 
uniform he might have sat just as he was— voice, manner 
and mode of speech—for an idealized likeness of the head 
of a great insurance company or the president of a big 
railroad. 


Other Things Lord Kitchener Wanied to Know 


HEN he is talking to you he looks straight at you and 

his hands rest at ease in his lap. In the forty minutes I 
spent with him he employed just one pronounced gesture 
and made just one joke and indulged in just one small 
smile. Let us get back to our interview. 

“Do you think,” he asked, “that Germany now has 
under arms practically all the able-bodied men who are 
available for active service?” 

“i do not know,” I said, “but I think not.” 

“What is the common German attitude regarding the 
countries at war with Germany?” 

“For France the average German—not only the soldier 
but the man in the street—professes pity; for Russia he 
professes contempt; and for England, hate. From many 
educated Germans I have heard practically the same state- 
ment in practically the same words—that France stands 
for decadence and unpreparedness; Russia, for ignorance 
and reaction; England, for arrogance and perfidy.” 

He made a sparring, quick half-flip of his open hand, as 
though to wave aside the political aspects of the World 
Grudge. 

“Not that,” said Lord Kitchener. 
How do the Germans regard our soldiers 
Allies?” 

“They admit,” I said, “that the Russian common soldier 
is a stubborn fighter, but say his officers are incompetent 
and untrustworthy. They concede the excellence of the 
French light field artillery, but say the French soldier lacks 
in physical endurance and in the patience and hardihood 
to endure punishment. They say the English soldiers are 
hard fighters—the hardest fighters they have to meet; and 
particularly do they speak well of the fighting qualities of 
the Scotch. They say, though, there are not enough British 
troops in the field to prove 
any considerable factor in 
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the final result of the western 
campaign.” 

Lord Kitchener permitted 
himself the luxury of a small 
smile. 

“That,” he said, “is a de- 
fect —if it be a defect — which 
we are taking steps to rem- 
edy. And so they admire the 
Scotchman as a soldier, even 
if he is their enemy? Well, 
there is no better fighting 
man alive than the Scotch- 
man--anywhere.” 

He seemed pleased— the 
shadow of his amile still li: 
gered under big mus- 
tache; but at the coming of 
the next question it vanished 

“How about Belgium? In 
what way do the Germans 
justify their 
Belgium?" 

I said to him that, accord- 
ing to my belief, tl 
German attitude regarding 
Belgium had altered since 
the middle of September 
which is to say about six 
weeks before the date of my 
visit to Lord Kitchener. Orig- 
inally the Germans professed 
regret that military necessity 
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JERM YR 


OT for sale!” 
“Forty thousand.” 
“Not for sale!” 

“You'd take a hundred 
thousand for it, now?” 

“Not for sale!”’ 

The little rat-faced agent, 
dealer in Old Masters, 
screwed up his face in veri- 
table concern. 

“Well, now, Mr. Jermym, 
there’s a price for every- 
thin’, now. Let’s have a 
figger—any figger for a 
starter will do. Say, now, 
half a million dollars, Mr. 
Jermym—just for a joke, 
now.” 

“Joke, sir?” The lean, 
crabbed old scoundrel who 
occupied the stiff chair be- 
hind the battered old office 
desk made it evident by his 
tone, and further empha- 
sized it by his countenance, 
that he was not disposed 
toward making jokes which 
interrupted the afternoon’s 
business. “‘ And a poor joke 
you make of it! Half a mil- 
lion dollars for such a pic- 
tureajoke,eh? Letmeread 
you again, sir, what Franchot 
and Delahaye say.” 

“Well, a million then 
ten millions! He-he! That's 
joke enough for you now, he- 
he-he! You'd call that a 
joke, I dare say. What I 
want is an offer, Mr. 
Jermym—anythin’ for a 
teaser, now. A million dol- 
lars—a million clinking gold 
dollars, Mr. Jermym?” 

Jermym compressed his 
thin lips, and his hand 
moved tremblingly across the desk to where lay his last 
will and testament, newly drawn, in which the fates of 
the picture and of some millions of dollars’ worth of 
other pictures were strangely bound up together. He 
was not tempted, but he was troubled. Behind Mr. 
Scrumley’s small, sharp features he saw the determined 
face of one or another of a dozen rich collectors; and, 
knowing his own determination not to sell, he had a 
troubled sense of what an equal determination to buy on 
the part of this mysterious would-be purchaser would mean 
in the matter of profit per cent on the transaction. 

His trembling hand strayed from the will to the pedigree 
or history of the ownership of the picture, and from this to 
the reports of experts and connoisseurs on it; and, further 
yet, to the bundle of insurance policies insuring it against 
fire, theft, mutilation; and came to rest at last on the after- 


noon’s mail, 


which brought him back suddenly to his sober 
business senses. 

“Not for sale! 
Scrumley. The } 
for sale!” 

And, with a gesture of sweeping the agent from the 
office, he swept the documents pertaining to the picture 
to one side and drew his afternoon’s mail before him. Mr. 
Scrumley screwed up his face and unscrewed it again 
several times, and then silently took his hat. 


I have nothing further to say, Mr. 
icture is not offered at any figure. Not 





No one would have thought of calling Eliphalet Jermym 
a philanthropist without winking his eye at the same time. 
He was as harsh and unlovable an old tyrant as one could 
well imagine, with a stern righteousness that seemed to say 
to his poorer neighbor: “‘And he that hath not, from him 
shall be taken even that which he hath.” 

This useful text he supplemented with a bit of timeworn 
philosophy, as old as the book of Job, that there was a 
merit in suffering not to be taken away from those who 
suffered; that misfortune was a rare opportunity to prac- 
tice the virtues of humility and courage—not to add faith 
in a reward, which is somehow always included among 
the virtues—a sort of patent medicine that was a general 
specific for the soul, especially dispensed by Providence. 
And to the beggar who whined and asked charity he was 
always prepared to uphold the Jesuitical side of Providence 

a highly moral manner. 

Few of us are born with hard hearts. It is more often 


than not a condition of callousness acquired by contact 
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with circumstances. But the most intimate acquaintances 
of Eliphalet Jermym would have expressed astonishment 
at the obvious proposition that he had ever been a pink- 
cheeked, tender-hearted little child; they would have 
preferred to imagine him not born at all, but coming 
spontaneously out of eternity in 
way to his office. 

Ninety per cent of the charity lacking in the world is in 
not giving the devil his due, for not only had Jermym been 
born with the average human heart, but he had maintained 
through sixty and more spiritually barren years a poten- 
tial affection. His youth had been blighted by a plain, 
honest face and a virtue that set him to emulating the 
industrious apprentice; while Tom, Dick and Harry, with 
the graces of idleness and dissipation, were breaking hearts 
and involving themselves in responsibilities that landed 
them in the unequal circumstances of jail, the suburbs i 


a closed vehicle on the 


ana 
the easy competence that is expressed in the words rich 
friends. The rewards of virtue a not 
pointed out in real life. 

Drab years of youth and disappointed passions of young 
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manhood were Jermym’s reward; and these having well 


nd vice are so easily 


passed, he was married to a wife who loved neither his 
plain, honest face nor his virtuous industry; and who 
brought him a dower of vanity, extravagance and spiritual 
vacuity. She spent his money and bore him no children, 
and so hardened his heart that he buried her without a tear. 
Childless and lacking the very memories of love, at last 
age, that should have brought a mellowing spirit, brought 
a wizened, calloused, sinewy spirit instead. There is no 
denying it—he was a close, hard, miserly, merciless 
skinflint. 

Nevertheless he was a philanthropist in his own way. Ir 
his early days he had been assiduously charitable, 
consistent failure of the righteous in matter , 
The truly charitable spirit is not one of the rewards of 


old 


with the 


of charit 


virtue; it is the sinner who sees into the heart of hi 
brother— the better, it seems, for the beam that is in hi 
own eye. Jermym had exacted too much for his charity 
and again and again had been constrained to cry, “Not 


worthy !” until out of those words he had evolved a pri: 


GRUGER 


THE MUNIFICENT 


that charity was all wrong 
that is to say, charity to the 
individual, not phi 
thro} 


Ye 

No doubt the world is 
of uncharitable old s} 
flints | 


pists with a real purpose 


who are phi 





benefiting the world in some 
way that halls bear the 


Such, indeed, wa 


names 


Jermym. People should o1 


day say of him: “He wa 
hard, but we misjudged 
him.” 

He loved the city: h« 
loved its high, godless tow 
ers, he loved its teen ing 
multitudes, he loved it 
splendor, its squalor, it 


prodigality of life and the 
But he 


knew not the heart of one of 


contrasts of living 


six millions. From his 
to the 
morning and back again i: 


its 
house his office ir 
the evening in a closed auto 
mobile— before the days of 
automobiles in a closed car 
riage— pausing rarely at hi 
club to glare and be glared 
at; this was his rut 
deep. He never 
beyond it. 


wor 


looked 


Besides his immense 
house on Gramercy Pari 
kept a yacht and a count 
place. He loved 


these possessions; th« 


none ¢ 


brought him ghastly mer 

ories of his wife’s extrava 
gance. In hot midsumn 

his yacht served to bear him 
to and from 
place. It was a show place, 
with a vast house on a hill, 
the roof of which could be seen in the distance above 


his country 


the high stone wall, topped with broken glass, which 
surrounded it to keep out trespassers. 
He had five thousand acres thus fenced in, 

represented to him a sort of private exile. And yet he 
was the kind of person who would have preferred a semi- 
detached dwelling in a suburb. But this 
least of all, let us hope, himself; for to have admitted it 
would have brought sad discredit on the past and all the 
virtuous industry that Providence had thus rewarded. 

He had not exactly chosen the form of philanthropy that 
was his; he had emulated the worthy example of other rich 
a sort of standard philanthropy, highly dignified b 
its far removal from all personal contact with neighbors 

It was no other than the collecting 
of rare works of art, to be preset! ted some day to the pr bic 


which 


no one knew 


men 
publicans and sinners. 


art gallery. It was 
of the most high-priced of all the philanthropies and certainly 


in an endowed wing of the publi 


one 


to be respected. 


one 


It is a resource exce llently adapted to the requirements 


of rich men. There is the comforting thought that a pi 
ture always has its value and represents, in a way, a sort 
of high-grade security readily convertible into cash, wi 


and lo 
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With this aspec 
he would as soon have 
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solitary istincation Of his past, pre 
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were 
nd tuture, 
He had agents scattered all over the Continent com; 


He could 


agents of other philanthropi 


boast of seventeen Madonnas, a dozen or more Last S 
ers and Last Judgments, and a fair representation of 
blessed commun10n Of saints He had little or no relig 
he doubted the very story of the Gospel; but he kr 

his paintings were genuine Whatever mythology er 


oved the lives of the saints there was no mythology 
Uld Masters; and a stroke of the brush on one « ese 
more precious to him thar ne OS « i t 
had pictured 
There is more bitter competition in collecting picture 
than there isin collecting dollars, where modesty forb 
comparison of bank accounts Jermym had long born 
the realization that his collection did not rank high aga 
other collectior It contained many lesser wort I rT 
masters as Duccio, Bellini, Cimabue, Ma Z i 
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He Coutd Not Have 
Leoked at it Very 
Carefully Before, for 

Now There Seemed 

Something Crude — . 
Net te Say Gro i ; 
tesque — About It 


There was but a single truly great painting by a well- 
known master—a Madouna Enthroned, by Titian. The 
recent discovery of this painting and its yet more recent 
purchase by Jermym had caused a great stir not only 
among art collectors, but among all cultivated people who 
read the newspapers. 

Subsequently to the purchase and previously to theimpor- 
tation there had been a breathless moment when the title 
and deed to the picture had been held up to challenge; for 
the picture had come on the market as stolen property, 
and as such Jermym’s agents had bought it for a mere 
song. Thirty years before a Franciscan monk had brought 
it, as if cut from its frame and rolled up in an altar cloth, to 
an obscure dealer in Paris, since which time the picture 
had passed through many hands in the secret manner of 
stolen goods, until Jermym had purchased it and brought 
it to light, with a dramatic advertisement for the real 
owner. 

A special papal message had been read in all the Catho- 
lic churches; but, mysteriously enough, no claimant had 
come forward. The importation—now but a week past 
had been widely noted in the papers and had elevated the 
Jermym collection into the public notice; had made it 
worthy at last of bequest to the city; and had put Jermym 
to the necessity of redrawing his wili for that purpose. 

It was for this picture that Mr. Scrumley, the agent, 
had attempted to negotiate; but Jermym was not to be 
tempted. For some minutes after Mr. Scrumley’s depar- 
ture he reassured himself by repeating his declaration: 
“ Not for sale at any figure!’’ And as he took up his after- 
noon’s mail he muttered a final emphatic: “‘ Not for sale!’’ 

It was the very sincerity of this presumption of the pic- 
ture’s pricelessness that intensified the shock that he was 
now to receive, for among his letters he came on a postal 
eard, And this is what he read on the postal card: 


Sir: Your peet have say that beauty it is truth and 
truth it is the beauty. That has make me laugh often. It 
make me laugh now when I read that you buy the beauti- 
ful Titian, so beautiful because it is so cleverly falsified. 
I make it myself, that Titian. That is the truth; but it is 
not so beautiful as it is funny. You shall see that beauty 
is of the heart—love—and love is often blind. That is 
funny, too, because it is true. I have make many, many 
pictures; but how much rather it is to me now that I had 
give the vision of beauty to one heart—if it might be yours. 

1—-1 Allen Street. GIUSEPPE PATRONI. 


The writing was small, crowded, foreign in style, but 
withal quite legible. Yet Jermym felt constrained to hold 
it up to a better light and read it aloud with slow delibera- 
tion, which, even on the third reading, seemed still to 
admit a possibility of having read it incorrectly. His 
comprebension centered on the words, “I make it myself,” 
and took but little stock of the rest. Indeed, the words 
expressed the whole matter clearly enough—a certain pre- 
posterous person, calling himself Patroni, was challenging 
the genuineness of the newly discovered Titian by claiming 
to have painted it himself. 

Jermym exclaimed, “Tut! Tut!’ and made as though 
to throw the co:nmunication into the waste-paper basket, 
but placed it carefully in his wallet instead and rubbed 
the side of his nose with his forefinger. It would not do 
to have the genuineness of the picture called into question. 
Even the pretensions of a charlatan, exaggerated by the 
press and supplemented by the malice of enemies, could 
be exceedingly damaging to the picture’s reputation and 
value. The writer of the postal card must be dealt with at 
once—quietly silenced in a way that would not attract 
attention. Jermym’s fingers clenched slowly. He was not 
the man to pay blackmail. 

















He sat shuffling his letters until the office 
clock struck four. Already the dusk of a 
damp December afternoon bordered on 
darkness in the deep cafionlike streets. It 
was early, indeed, for Jermym to be leaving 
his desk; and as he did so, putting on his 
shabby overcoat, he was apprehensive of 
setting his clerks a bad example. So early 
was it that the closed automobile which 
usually waited on his departure had not yet 
arrived. He only buttoned his coat closer 
and set out walking, admitting to himself a 
certain preference for this form of locomo- 
tion under the peculiar circum- 
stances that turned his 
footsteps toward Allen Street. 

He vaguely conceived of 
Allen Street as at no great dis- 
tance, but he could not re- 
» member having set foot in that 
direction since he was a boy. 
He had not proceeded far be- 
fore he found himself in a maze 
of small streets, where boxes 
and bales of goods obstructed 
the sidewalk and heavy drays 
clattered over the rough cob- 
bles. These evidences of the 
great city’s commerce invoked 
his blessing as he passed. He came next on obscure streets, 
with obscure little shops that seemed to have retreated 
here to escape from the annoyance of customers and vol- 
untarily to liniit their business by the highest specialization 
in their wares. These, too, he blessed in passing. 

It grew dark and he hastened his steps only to lose 
himself in blind, purposeless streets beneath the arches of 
a great, looming bridge. Few cities could have boasted a 
better place for committing a murder and he blessed it as a 
part of the completeness of the great city he loved. Beyond 
the bridge he came on dark business streets, old offices and 
werehouses that seemed to survive out of the business of 
half a century or more before. He was haunted here by 
the unpleasant memory of business associates who had 
long since prospered and died; but even while he fled 
through these streets his heart lingered and blessed them. 

He came at last almost suddenly into the slums 
long, filthy streets of tenements. It was quite dark now 
and the afternoon's drizzle had turned to a fine sleet. 
Along the crowded sidewalk, lined with costers’ barrows, 
he made his way rapidly. He paused at a news stand, 
where newspapers in several strange languages were 
offered, and inquired the way to Allen Street. Here he 
obtained the services of a small urchin as guide, which was 
a wise measure, for he had yet many long blocks to cover 
before the boy led him at last through a narrow, grimy 
alleyway to a rear tenement. 

“Here?” ejaculated Jermym, with a certain horror. 

“Sure!” replied the boy. “‘What’d you expect?” 

“I’m obliged to you,”’ Jermym said, as he hastened to 
pay the boy. He waited for the boy to depart before 
turning to the door of the tenement. 

Having searched in vain for a doorbell he tried the 
knob and admitted himself to the foot of a staircase in 
a narrow hall a degree darker 
than the night without; but 
not so much did he feel himself 
confronted by the darkness as 
by the atmosphere, which was 
that of a damp, fetid subcellar 
in which the odors of mold, 
cooking and human filth strug- 
gled for precedence.. He was 
some moments in regaining 
normal breath; then deliber- 
ately he closed the door behind 
him and, feeling his way in the 
dark, began to ascend the stairs. 

A cough—a deep, bronchial 
cough—warned him in time to 
prevent him from treading on 
a small child, who was sitting 
on the stairs. 

“What are you doing here?” 
he demanded. 

“Me, I'm sick,” was the 
strange reply. 

At the words a baby in the 
child’s arms woke and whim- ‘ 
pered; and Jermym, evincing 
his distaste for infants as for 
something unclean, made haste 
to pass and to continue his 
ascent. 

A faint light rimmed the first 
room door and he knocked 
boldly. He waited; and, re- 
ceiving no answer, he turned 
the knob. “Patroni?”’ he said. 
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The strange silence of a roomful of people was his only 
answer. He repeated his inquiry, waited again, and then 
pushed the door wide open. He found himself facing a 
table surrounded by persons, mostly children, who in the 
light of a cheap glass lamp were making artificial flowers. 
They stared at him in silence while their fingers continued 
making flowers in a curious automatic way. 

At the third repetition of the inquiry a child started 
to speak, but was silenced gruffly. The eyes continued to 
stare and the fingers to toil for a space of half a minute, 
while Jermym stood with his hand on the doorknob and 
experienced a sense of having strayed into some mysterious 
borderland of life between the human and the dumb beast. 
He withdrew then and closed the door, with a muttered 
exasperation. 

The sound of coughing led him through the darkness to 
a door on the opposite Side of the hall. Here he knocked 
again, and after a minute of waiting heard a shuffling step 
within and then a feeble hand wrestling with the doorknob. 
He himself opened the door. 

“Not feeneesh! You come too soon!” cried a woman’s 
voice in hoarse distress. “I have not time. To-morrow 
to-morrow !” 

“TI am looking for Giuseppe Patroni,” said Jermym. 

A sudden silence followed the words. He became sensible 
now of a small child close by the door. 

“Come now,” he said, laying his hand quite gently on 
the child; “does Giuseppe Patroni live here?” 

The child gave a whimpering cry and dropped to the 
floor. Jermym felt himself clinging to a ragged sleeve con- 
taining what he could scarce believe to be a human arm, so 
small and wasted it was. 

“Good God!” he exclaimed, aware at last of the terror 
he was inspiring. “‘Do you fear me like that?” 

“What you want, you?”’ came the woman's voice at last. 

The tone of hatred and suspicion of this challenge gave 
Jermym, for all his fearlessness, certain misgivings. Did 
they take him for the agent of the landlord, the rent col- 
lector or some dreaded inspector? 

“Never mind who I am or what my businéss,”’ he said. 

This attitude of anonymity and mysterious business 
seemed curiously suited to the occasion. 

“Cecco!”"’ ordered the woman. 

The boy got to his feet and trailed himself across the 
room and returned with a flickering candle end, which he 
gave into Jermym’s hands. There followed, then, swiftly 
spoken words in a foreign tongue from the woman— words 
that ended abruptly in a fit of coughing. The candle flame 
leaped into brightness, but Jermym did not look into the 
room; for some reason he turned his face toward the hall. 

Holding the candle end, which dripped hot wax on his 
fingers—but he was not the man to think of a little hot 
wax—Jermym followed Cecco up the next flight of stairs. 
The boy was a cripple and scrambled up the steps on all 
fours—or rather dragging one leg pitiably. 

“Not so fast!” admonished Jermym. “Don’t hurry me! 
Take your time, my lad.” 

At a certain door, two floors above, the boy stopped, 
extended a crooked arm and raised his small starved face 
beggarwise. It was, however, a stern principle of Jermym’s 
never to give to beggars. 

“T’m obliged to you,” he declared severely. 

“Few cents,”” murmured the child. 
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“This bit of candle end,” said Jermym; “I'll pay you 
for it. Have you the change for a dollar bill? Well, then, 
I'll have to let you keep the change.” 

The boy’s feeble fingers clutched the money; he mur- 
mured a frightened “’Ank ’ou!” and forthwith slid his 
crippled body quickly along the wall into the darkness. 

Jermym knocked on the door before which he had been 
left standing. A voice within answered: “Come een!” 
Jermym entered. 

The flickering candle disclosed an old man sitting on the 
relic of an upholstered armchair. 

“Come een, Meestair Jermym!” cried the old man, 
rocking his chair impatiently. It lacked part of one of the 
front legs, which caused it to rock in a curious diagonal 
manner. 

At the mention of his name the rich man hesitated. 
Then he closed the door behind him, a certain stealth in his 
action that betrayed the deeper workings of his thoughts. 
On a rough table he set the candle end and, having disen- 
cumbered his fingers of the 
dripped wax, silently took 
the postal card from his 
wallet. 

“What, sir, do you mean 
by sending me this?” he 
began in a low hard tone. 

For reply the old man in 
the chair emitted a sort of 
croaking chuckle and 
rocked his chair more vio- 
lently than ever in its crazy 
cornerwise fashion. 

“This form of imposture 
is new to my wide experi- 
continued Jermym. 
“You claim here to have 
painted one of the greatest 
pictures in the world. Well, 
what do you expect tomake 
by such a claim?” 

“Zat ees eet!’ croaked 
the old man, bringing his 
crazy rocking to a stop. 
“Zat ees eet—what do I 
expect to make? A great 
name? A great picture? 
Zat ees funny zat you must 
ask.” 

“You expect to get some 
money out of me,of course,” 
replied Jermym in his hard- 
est business tone. “‘Have 
you anything besides your 
preposterous claim? Do 
you know anything that 
that I should be willing to 
pay for?” 

““Nozzing—only zat.” 

The words bore a finality 
somehow grotesque. They 
contained an assumption 
precluding argument, which 
was the more exasperating 
for its being preposterous. 
Jermymsucked his thinlips. 
He had had much experi- 
ence, as have all prominent 
men, with cranks and crazy 
people. In business matters 
he was a confident judge of 
a man’s sanity, but in mat- 
ters of art he felt less sure 
of himself. He was half con- 
vinced that he was dealing 
now with a case of senile imbecility, but something restrained 
him from this conclusion. He took out his wallet again and 
found therein certain letters, which he unfolded to the light 
of the candle. “‘Humph!” he began. “This is from Fran- 
chot. He says: ‘The beauty of the picture would be suffi- 
cient proof of its genuineness were it not otherwise positively 
attested by such evidences of authenticity as are readily 
recognizable to the expert.’ And here is what Delahaye 
says: ‘The exquisite tones of color and théwaxlike finish of 
the picture are a lost art that cannot be reproduced in these 
degenerate days.’’’ He folded the letters back into his 
wallet and returned this deliberately to his pocket. , 

He waited for the old man to speak, but it was he hiniself 
who at last broke the silence: 

“‘Imposture—more especially blackmail—is a criminal 
offense. The question is, What can you prove?” ¢ 

*Zat ees eet, aha!” cried the old man, again rocking his 
chair crazily. “What can I prove? Nozzing, perhaps 
What can you prove? Nozzing. Zat ees eet! Zat ees eet 
exactly!” 

Though he could grasp the truth of this, nevertheless 
the millionaire’s sharp comprehension could not penetrate 
the old man’s mirth. It passed over his head, something 
threatening despite its qualities of imbecility. 


ence,” 


“T take it that you are an artist; that your presumption 
is not without some basis,"’ he said, thinking that the root 
of the whole matter lay in some bitterness of blighted 
genius or starved ambition. 

““Zere! Look zere!’’ The old man stretched a withered 
arm and pointed. 

Jermym took the guttering candle end gingerly in his 
fingers. “‘Ah!” he exclaimed, as the light fell on a low 
workbench revealing a group of little clay figures. And, 
bringing the light closer, he grudged a second exclamation 
of admiration. 

The group represented a street vender and his barrow, 
surrounded by customers, types of the thronging East Side 
population, executed all in the minutest realism. The 
squinting, earnest look on the face of the coster, the crit 
ical scowl of one tenement wife and theself-denied longing of 
another, the unutterable pathos of the small pence of life 
presented by the whole group—called forth a further 
expression of the millionaire’s appreciation. 





“Thought I'd Never Find Her; But I Did —Not Fifteen Minutes Ago” 


“It’s quite remarkable! I'll buy it. 
want for it?” 

“Five dollar.” 

“Five dollars!” 
his astonishment. 
dollars?” 

Here was a proof of genius such as he was able to under 
stand. All his life he had dealt with experts whose genius 
was to reduce the cost of manufacture. Had the old man 
said five hundred dollars, Jermym would have ranked him 
among a thousand-and-one other artists. But five dollars! 
That was a sign of incomprehensible genius. 

“Five dollar,” croaked the old man with devilish merri 
ment as he rocked his chair again. “‘ Een Sicilia I make eet 
for ten lire. But ees eet too moch—five dollar? You like 
better I make you anozzer Ol’ Master for ten—perhaps 
feefteen dollar? Madonna and Bambino—ze wonderful 
tones of color; ze lost Zat ees very 
funny.” Jermym gave a stifled ejaculation as the hot wax 
burned his fingers. 

“You will paint me another like it for fifteen dollars?” 
he asked, while his mind made some quite mad computa 
tions in comparative values and profit percentage. He 
seemed to see Mr. Scrumley’s ratlike face in that moment, 


How much do you 


repeated Jermym, no longer curbing 
“You make a group like that for five 





art of feeneesh, aha! 


and something brought the perspiration out on Nis lore 
You will make me another—original, not a coy 
that price?” 
A silence followed these words A change came over the 





1 in the chair. His he eemed to have sunk sud 


denly between his shoulders; his bony hands clutched at 
‘ 
fe 





is breast. The guttering candle flame k aped an 


j 
Jermym experienced a strange sense of shuddering, whict 
his fearlessness attributed to the cold of the night a 


T 





*n at last the old man spoke 
“No. Zat ees too late 
now, ze end 


zere ees not time ! 
He paused a y l se! 
zat postal? You have ask what | exp 
make—a great name? What do zey matter now 
zat I die? Zen eet ees ze truth zat I would make. You 
shall believe or not, but eet will not be easy Ze prooi, you 
ask, zat 1 have paint zat picture e 

“The proof, yes. Well?” The rich man’s fingers wer 
nervously to the wallet that contained the valued reports 

“T tell you frst how I 
paint zat picture. Eet ees 
twenty—thirty years ago 
zat I work in ze employ 
a company zat make ze fur 
nishing of ze Church— ze 
holy statues; ze altar cloths 
ze great painted candles zey 
burn one day a year for a 
thousand year. Eet ees I 
zat paint ze candles; zat ees 
how I learn to make ze wax 
paint, ze wonderful color 
zat are ze lost art. And so 
eet happen one day zat ze) 
ees repairing ze chapel of ze 
Pope Pius, and zere ees a 
tapestry zat ees falling to 
pieces. Eet has 
patched, two, t’ree hundred 
year ago, weeth canvas 
backing. Zey must put new 
canvas; zey t’row ‘way ze 
ol’ canvas. Aha! Zat ees 
very funny—all zat!” 

Again he rocked his chair, 
while Jermym stood impas- 
sive, with thin, compressed 
lips. Whatever the old 
man’s story might prove, it 
cast doubton the authentic 
ity of the picture 
such a story should get into 
the newspapers! The heart 
of the skinflint seemed to 
clench as he clenched his 
bony fists at the thought of 
paving blackmail. 

“You expect me to pay 
you something for that 
story, to buy your silence? 
You had better look to find 
yourself in jail.” 

“Zat ees funny too 
croaked theold man. “Now 
zat I die you talk of mone 
and prison. ZatI die, yes! 
Eeteesso common a thing to 
die. Youthink eetstrange? 
Ze cold, ze hunger you co 
not know zem Listen! 
W hatyouhear? Zecc ugt 


always ze cough. Yes, eet 


ze beginning.” 
you, ze 






money? 


bee! 


Suppose 


ees so common a thing to 
die.” 

I am not concerned with the duties of the Board o 
lth,”’ interposed Jermym, “There are hospitals.. Ls 
us confine ourselves to the matter in hand.” 
“Ze matter een hand, zat ees eet. I ask you zen-what 

you do weeth ze picture I have paint?” 
My ultimate purpose is to present it to the Museum of 
Art,”’ replied Jermym deliberately 
words. 


, as though relishing the 
I shall present my entire collection, that the whole 
profit by it down to the poorest art student—a 





not unworthy contribution to the encouragement of art 


*‘Encouragement!”’ cried the old man in a sort of 
frenzy ‘You think zat you encourage art by ze glorifi 
tion of ze dead? Ze classics, you call zem But did 2 
Greeks have classics? No; zey are zeir own classics. And 
ze cinquecento painters? No, no; zey paint ze beaut 
zey see eet anew. Zey praise each ozzer. To zeir youn, 
men zey say You mus’ do better we And ze gre 
Lorenzo il Magnifico, he did not make ze collection. No 
no! But you—you think zat eet ees to pay ze big price for 
ze picture Zat ees to encourage Ze art Pah! You have no 
ze reverence even You make of ze works of art curio 
whose beauty ees to be judge by whezzer zey ees genuine or 


not He paused with a choking laugh and once more 


took up his crazy rocking 
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“T think,” replied Jermym, replacing the candle on the 
tabie and taking out his wallet, “that Franchot made the 
beauty of the picture the first proof of its genuineness. 
I'l! read you again what he says. Here ——” 

“Aha!” croaked the old man. “Zat ees funny! You 
will see how funny zat ees yourself when you tell him zat 
I painted zat picture.” 

“H’'m!” muttered the millionaire. “‘That is a matter 
yet to be proved. What actual proof have you that you 
painted it? What proof, eh?” 

“Ze proof? Eet ees teo easy zat you ask ze proof. You 
believe ze expert, but you do not believe me, who makes 
ze picture. No, no; ze proof eet ees too easy a punishment 
for you. Only when you believe me first will you have ze 
proof of eet. Eet ees on ze canvas behind ze face of 
ze Madonna!” 

“Do you mean that the only way of getting at the proof 
would entail the destruction of the picture?” inquired 
Jermym, eager for the relief that such a proposition must 
offer. 

“ Zere are ozzer proofs, yes; but zey will all die with me. 
Zat ees ze only proof zat I will give you, Meestair Jermym. 
You think eet will be easy?” 

It grew on Jermym suddeniy then that he was the victim 
of a practical joke. Without another word he turned his 
back on the old man and reached for the guttering candle 
end. The slight wind from his hand extinguished it. In 
the darkness he felt his way out of the room, leaving the 
old man rocking his chair and repeating in a crazy voice: 

“Eet will not be easy! Eet will not be easy.” 

He felt his way along the wall of the corridor, not trust- 
ing the stair railing, which was gone in places. The wall 
was cold and damp, and in the dark his hands detected 
many spots where the lath had shed its plaster. In his 
progress he passed many doors, and through each door 
came the sound of coughing—always coughing; a terrible 
confirmation of what the old man had said. Perhaps in 
the narrow rut of his existence Jermym had never before 
realized what a common thing it was to die. He was a cold, 
merciless old skinflint in his office; but here in the dark, 
with only his God to see him, he was strangely affected by 
the coughing behind those doors. 

He hardened his heart, however, with the thought that 
there were hospitals. Yes; the great city provided for all 
its children. Only those who were the victims of their own 
stubborn ignorance suffered, resisting benevolence, hiding 
themselves away in dark places such as this, which was a 
shame to the great and beautiful city that he loved. 

Intolerant of the sins of ignorance, he raged as he felt his 
way along the wall in the darkness. They should be driven 
into the light, these resisters of benevolence; their coughing 
should not be permitted to disturb the peace of mind of 
respectable persons such as himself. Some one of the city 
authorities was to blame; some one was lacking 
in civic pride; some one was drawing a salary out of 
the taxpayer’s— his, Jermym’s—pocket for duties not 
performed. The scoundrel should be brought to task 
if he had te see to it himself. 

His expedition into the slums had put him in a fine 
mood to encourage a vengeful indignation. Righteous- 
ness is the most vengeful of all the virtues when it has 
been put to inconvenience. Mumbling his ill temper 
he proceeded down the stairs with a certain reckless- 
nessof wrath. And so it came to pass that, as heneared 
the bottom of the last flight, he all but trod for the 
second time on the little girl he left sitting there when 
he ascended, and who gave no cough this time to warn 
him. Hedidnotsteponher. With instinctive human- 
ity he sought another footing, missed it, clutched at the 
balusteriess railing, and plunged, with a portion of it in 
his grasp, to the bottom of the steps, where he lay in a 
twisted heap. 

He was not killed. He did not even lose conscious- 
ness, though for a moment he suffered acutely from the 
shock of his fall; but he lay there quite motionless, making 
no effort to move, allowing his senses a space in which to 
reassert themselves. 

They reasserted themselves rather suddenly to the touch 
of a child’s hand on his face. 

“You dead?” 

For all its terror there was a certain matter-of-factness 
in the way the child asked the question that, with the 
strange humor which so often attends misfortune, recalled 
to him the words of the old man: “It is so common a thing 
to die.” 

“No; I'm not dead,” Jermym said crossly, as though 
prepared to dispute the matter. “But I've—Z-z-zh!—but 
I've hurt myself." He drew his breath through clenched 
teeth as he made his first effort to move. “I’ve twisted my 
back.” 

The little girl stepped across him and opened the alley 
door, letting in the light of the city. It was scarcely any 
light at all, but it made the immense difference between 
seeing and not seeing. 

“T'll need help,” said Jermym. “You had better get a 
policeman.” 

The word policeman had an immediate effect on the 
child. She made no motion of response. Jermym felt 


again that wall of silence and terror. “Do you hear what 
Isay? Run quick and get a policeman!” he ordered, in a 
voice the natural hardness of which was emphasized by the 
fact that he was now in pain. 

The child’s response to this was a sound between sniffing 
and whimpering. 

“Come, come! Do you think I’m going to have you 
arrested? What are you afraid of?” 

She ceased whimpering, but stood irresolute. He man- 
aged in his cramped position to extract a coin from his 
pocket and held it up. 

“Here's a fifty-cent piece for you—a bright, new fifty- 
cent piece, my dear.” 

The wisdom of the old saying that money talks was never 
more convincingly proved; but, oddly enough, the child 
took no stock in the proffered coin. With frantic haste she 
sprang across him, up a few steps of the stairs and down 
again, with the baby in her arms; and, having deposited 
the baby without comment on him, fled into the alleyway. 

The malodorous specimen of infancy left sprawling on 
him did not commend itself in any way to Jermym’s fas- 
tidious spirit. He experienced for a moment a shock of 
revulsion equal almost to the first shock of his fall. He lay 
very still at first, in a sort of chill apprehension of pollu- 
tion; but as the minutes passed the weight of this atom of 
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Kept a Vulturetike Vigil 


humanity on him slowly stirred within him an entirely new 
and never-before-experienced feeling, inspiring him at last 
to put forth a hand and touch it—very critically at first, to 
be sure, but with rapidly increasing confidence. 

Jermym was as positive as a perfectly clear memory 
could make him that, in all the sixty-odd years of his life, 
he had never held, handled or touched the young of his 
species before. Vaguely he had always imagined them to 
be boneless. His observations in this respect almost recon- 
ciled him to his charge. 

“Come now,” he said, “suppose we shake hands.” 

The aptitude of the infant in this social formality quite 
surprised him, its tiny hands closing on his preffered finger 
in a curious grip, which might have been the secret grip of 
the great fraternity known as Human Instinct. Thus he 
was progressing rapidly from mere reconciliation toward 
a not unpleasant sense of responsibility when steps 
resounded on the alley pavement. 

“Here he is,” said the little girl. 

There was a gruff “Umph!” in reply. Jermym made a 
new effort to raise himself, and sank back with a sharply 
drawn breath of pain. . 

“Yes; I'm still here,” he said. “ You've taken your time 
about coming to my assistance. I want an ambulance.” 


December 5, (9/4 


The policeman struck a match and deliberately took 
in the situation—that is to say, he made a hasty diagnosis 
of the fallen man’s injuries, state of sobriety and status in 
the society of civilized man. 

“What are you doing here? Who are you?” he asked 
summarily. 

“It is sufficient, is it not, that I am suffering?”’ replied 
Jermym, angered at being challenged thus on his identity. 

“Sure of that?” 

The policeman struck another match. 

“Ye'd like a free night’s lodging, with a pretty nurse to 
make a fuss over ye, I guess. Let me see what bones ye’ve 
got broken.” 

“T’'ve twisted my back.” 

“That’s an old one,” replied the officer. “You can’t 
come any of that nonsense on me.” 

Perception of the situation was not long in growing on 
Jermym. 

“Do you take me for a—a —— 

“Bum’s the word,” said the policeman quite calmly. 
“Who'd ye say ye was?” 

“I’m an inspector of the Board of Health. 
ambulance at once!” 

“Well, now, and did ye find enough health to make it 
worth your throuble to inspect it at this hour, Mr. Inspec- 
tor?” inquired the officer imperturbably. 

“Damn your impertinence!”’ exclaimed Jermym, his 
pain getting the better of his temper. “If you want my 
name it is Eliphalet Jeemym. Have you heard that name 
before?” 

His idea was, of course, to confound this underling of the 
forces of law and order; but the underling obstinately 
refused to be confounded. 

Indeed, had Jermym declared himself Czar of All the 
Russias he would have succeeded in his purpose quite as 
well. Still imperturbable, the underling struck another 
match and stooped, with the ostensible purpose of assist- 
ing the fallen man to his feet by the collar. 

Now it happened that between the striking of the 
second and the third matches the fallen man had been 
disencumbered of the infant. The result 
of this was that the third match disclosed 
to the policeman’s eye the heavy gold 
chain across the millionaire’s waistcoat. 
He was not exactly confounded by this dis- 
covery, but it led him, nevertheless, to 
take a fresh view of the case; and after a 
moment’s consideration he set forth to 
summon the ambulance. 

With the departure of the policeman the 
little girl, with the baby in her arms, took 
up her position on the lowest step of the 
stair; but Jermym, occupied with his ill 
temper, would have taken no notice of her 
had she not made her presence felt by the 
audible chattering of her teeth. 

“What are you doing here?” he de- 
manded severely. ‘‘ You will catch cold.” 

“T’'m sick.” It was the same answer 
that she had given to the question he had 
asked half an hour before. 

“Sick?” 

“T spoil more’n I make. I spilled the 
glue.” 

She spoke as though he would under- 
stand—as if spilling the glue were a tragedy 
that anyone would understand. 

“What do you make?” 

“Stems most; but when I ain’t so sick I 
make buds.” 

This answer brought to Jermym’s mem- 
ory the family—families perhaps—he had 
seen in the room above, seated round the 
table making flowers. 

“So, because you are sick and spilled the glue, you are 
sent out here to sit in the cold. What’s your name?” 

“Lola.” 

“How old are you?” 

“Nine.” 

“What did you do with the fifty-cent piece I gave you?” 

“You give it to me?” 

“I did. Where is it? Have you lost it?” q 

“It’s under your shoulder. I’m watching it.” 

“Why, bless you,” declared Jermym, with something 
like a chuckle; “why, bless you, let me see whether I 
haven’t got another.” He produced a second coin. “What 
are you going to buy with it, now?” 

“T give it in.” 

“Oh, you'll give it to your father?” 

“My father—he broke his neck off a building.” 

“Then you will give it to your mother?” 

- Yes.” 

“And what will she buy with it?” 

“Milk for the baby—rent.” 

His delvings into the child’s heart had been grimly 
rewarded. Lying there on the floor he made two resolu- 
tions: First, that the best dairy company in the city should 

(Continued eon Page 57) 
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be Sy CADET, LAON 


Over:General von Heeringen, Commanding German Center at Laon, With Staff. 
In the Background an Armored Auto With Prow for Cutting Wires 


THINK,” said Excellency von Scheller of the ordnance 

department as we came out into the open after a good 

but a hurried and fly-ridden breakfast—‘“‘I think,” he 
said in his excellent Saxonized English, ‘‘ that it would per- 
haps be as well to look at our telephone exchange first of 
all. It perhaps might prove of some small interest to you.” 
With that he led the way through a jumble of corridors to 
afar corner of the captured French Prefecture of the cap- 
tured French city of Laon, perching high on the Hill of 
Laon and forming for the moment the keystone of the arch 
of the German center. 

So that was how the most crowded day in a reasonably 
well-crowded newspaperman’s life began for me—with a 
visit to a room which had in other days been somebody's 
reception parlor. We came upon twelve soldier-operators 
sitting before portable switchboards with metal transmit- 
ters clamped upon their heads, giving and taking messages 
to and from all the corners and crannies of the mid-battle- 
front. This little room was the solar plexus of the army. 
To it all the tingling nerves of the mighty organism ran and 
in it all the ganglia centered. At two sides of the room 
the walls were laced with silk-covered wires appliquéd as 
thickly and as closely and as intricately as the threads in 
old point lace, and over these wires the gray-coated oper- 
ators could talk—and did talk pretty constantly—with all 
the trenches and all the batteries and all the supply camps 
and with the generals of brigades and of divisions and of 
corps. 

One wire ran upstairs to Over-General von Heerin- 
gen’s sleeping quarters and ended, so we were told, in a 
receiver that hung upon the headboard of his bed. Another 
stretched, by relay points, to Berlin, and still another ran to 
the headquarters of the General Staff where the Kaiser was, 
somewhere down the right wing; and so on and so forth. 
If war is a business these times instead of a romantic 
calling, then surely this was the main office and clear- 
ing house of the business. 

To our novice eyes the wires seemed snarled—snarled 
inextricably, hopelessly, eternally—and we said as 
much, but Von Scheller said behind this apparent dis- 
order a most careful and particular orderliness was 
hidden away. Given an hour’s notice, these busy men 
who wore those steel vises clamped upon their ears 
could disconnect the lines, pull down and reel in the 
wires, pack the batteries and the exchanges, and have 
the entire outfit loaded upon automobiles for speedy 
transmission elsewhere. Having seen what I had seen 
of the German military system, which thinks of every- 
thing and forgets nothing, I could not find it in my 
heart to doubt this. Miracles had already become com- 
monplaces; what might have been epic once was inci- 
dental now. I hearkened and believed. 


Talking to the Trenches 


XN HIS command a sergeant plugged in certain stops 
upon a keyboard and then when Von Scheller, tak- 
ing a hand telephone up from a table, had talked into 
it in German he passed it into my hands. 

“The captain at the other end of the line speaks 
English,” he said. “I've just told him you wish to talk 
with him for a minute.” 

I pressed the horn rubber disk to my ear. 

“Hello!” I said. 


“Hello!”’ came back the thin-strained answer. “This is 
such and such a trench”’—giving the number—‘“‘in front 
of Cerny. What do you want to know?” 

“What's the news there?” I stammered fatuously. 

A pleasant little laugh tinkled through the strainer. 

“Oh, it’s fairly quiet here now,” said the voice. “ Yes- 
terday afternoon shrapnel fire rather mussed us up, but 
to-day nothing has happened. We're just lying quiet and 
enjoying the fine weather. We've had much rain until 
lately and my men are enjoying the change.” 

So that was all the talk I had with a man who had for 
weeks been living in a hole in the ground with a ditch for 
an exercise ground and the brilliant prospects of a violent 
death for his hourly and daily entertainment. Afterward 
when it was too late I thought of a number of leading ques- 
tions which I should have put to that Herr Captain. 
Undoubtedly there was a good story in him could you get 
it out. 

We came through a courtyard at the north side of the 
building, and the courtyard was crowded with automo 
biles of all the known European sizes and patterns and 
shapes—automobiles for scout duty, with saw-edged steel 
prows curving up over the drivers’ seats to catch and cut 
dangling wires; automobiles fitted as traveling pharmacies 
and needing only red-and-green lights to be regular pre 
scription drug stores; automobile-ambulances rigged with 
stretchers and first-aid kits; automobiles for carrying 
ammunition and capable of moving at tremendous speed 
for tremendous distances; automobile machine guns or 
machine-gun automobiles, just as suits you; automobile 
cannon; and an automobile mail wagon, all holed inside, 
like honeycomb, with two field-postmen standing up in it, 
back to back, sorting out the contents of snugly packed 
pouches; and every third letter was not a letter, strictly 
speaking, at all, but asmall flat parcel containing chocolate 

















A German Aviator:Lieutenant at the Door of His 
Hangar, Laon, France 


General con Zweht With His Staff and Correspondents. Photograph Taken as 
Party are Watching Shell Fire Along the River Aisne 


or cigars or handkerchiefs or socks or even light sweaters 
such gifts as may be sent to the soldiers, stamp-free, from 
any part of the German Empire. I wonder how men man- 
aged to wage war in the days before the automobile? 

Two waiting cars received our party and our guides and 
our drivers, and we went corkscrewing down the hill, tray 
ersing crooked ways that were astonishingly full of German 
soldiers and astonishingly free of French townspeople 
Either the citizens kept to their shuttered houses or, hay 
ing run away at the coming of the enemy, they had not yet 
dared to return, although so far as I might tell there was no 
danger of their being mistreated by the gray-backs. Reach 
ing the plain which is below the city we streaked westward, 
our destination being the field wireless station. 


Post Offices at the Front 


| pace happened on the way except that we over- 
took a file of slightly wounded prisoners who, having 
been treated at the front, were now bound for a prison in a 
convent yard, where they would stay until a train carried 
them off to Miinster or Diisseldorf for confinement until 
the end of the war. I counted them—two English Tom- 
mies, two French officers, one lone Belgian—how he got 
that far down into France nobody could guess—and twenty- 
eight French cannoneers and infantrymen, including some 
North Africans. Every man Jack of them was bandaged 
either about the head or about the arr-s, or else he favored 
an injured leg as he hobbled slowly on. Eight guards were 
nursing them along; their bayonets were socketed in their 
carbine barrels. No doubt the magazines of the carbines 
were packed with those neat brass capsules which carry 
doses of potential death; but the guards, except for the 
moral effect of the thing, might just as well have been 
bare-handed None of the prisoners could have run away 
even had he been so minded The poor devils were 
almost past walking, let alone running. They wouldn't 
even look up as we went by them 

The day is done of the courier who rode horseback 
with orders in his belt and was winged in mid-flight; 
and the day of the secret messenger who tried to creep 
through the hostile picket lines with cipher dispatches 
in his shoe, and was captured and ordered shot at sur 
rise, is gone too, except in Civil War melodram: 
Modern military science has wiped them out along wit! 
most of the other picturesque fol-de-rols of the old game 
of war. Bands no longer play the forces into the 
fight indeed I have seen no more bands afield wit! 
the lead-colored columns of the Germans than I might 
count on the fingers of my two hands; and flags, except 
on rare show-off occasions, do not float above the heud 
of the columns; and officers dress as nearly as posal bit 
like common soldiers; and the courier’s work is do 
with much less glamour but with infinitely greater di 
patch and greater certainty by the telephone, and b 
the aéroplane man, and most of all by the air current 
of the wireless equipment We missed the gallant 
courier, but then the wireless was worth seeing too 

It stood in a trampled turnip field not very far beyond 
the ruined Porte St. Martin at the end of the Rue St 
Martin, and before we came to it we passed the Mon 
ument des Instituteurs, erected in 189%— as the inscrip 
tion upon it told us—by a grateful populace to the 
memory of three school teachers of Laon who, for having 
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raised a revolt of students and civilians against the invader 
in the Franco-Prussian War, were taken and bound and 
shot against a wall, in accordance with the system of deal- 
ing with ununiformed enemies which the Germans devel- 
oped hereabouts in 1870 and perfected hereabouts in 1914. 
A faded wreath, which evidently was weeks old, lay at the 
bronze feet of the three figures. But the institute behind 
the monument was an institute no longer. It had become, 
over night as it were, a lazaretto for the wounded. Above 
its doors the Red Cross flag and the German flag were 
crossed —emblems of present uses and present proprietor- 
ship. Also many convalescent German soldiers sunned 
themselves upon the railing about the statue. They seemed 
entirely at home. When the Germans take a town they 
mark it with their own brand, as cattlemen in Texas used 
to brand a captured maverick; after which, to all intents it 
becomes German. We halted a moment here. 

“That's French enough for you,” said the young officer 
who was riding with us, turning in his seat to speak- 
‘putting up a monument to glorify three francs-tireurs. In 
Germany the people would not be allowed to do such a 
thing. But it is not humanly conceivable that they would 
have such a wish. We revere soldiers who die for the 
Fatherland, not men who refuse to enlist when the call 
comes and yet take up arms to make a guerrilla warfare.” 

Which remark, considering the circumstances and other 
things, was sufficiently typical for all purposes, as I thought 
at the time and still think. You see I 


In a corner of the turnip field close up to the road were 
mounds of fresh-turned clay, and so many of them were 
there and so closely were they spaced and for so consid- 
erable a distance did they stretch along, they made two 
long yellow ribs above the herbage. At close intervals 
small wooden crosses were stuck up in the rounded combs 
of earth so that the crosses formed a sort of irregular fence. 
A squad of soldiers were digging more holes in the tough 
earth. Their shovel blades flashed in the sunlight and the 
clods flew up in showers. 

“We have many buried over there,” said Captain von 
Theobald, seeing that I watched the grave diggers, “‘a gen- 
eral among them and other officers. It is there we bury 
those who die in the Institute hospital. Every day more 
die, and so each morning trenches are made ready for those 
who will die during that day. A good friend of mine is over 
there; he was buried day before yesterday. I sat up late 
last night writing to his wife—or perhaps I should say 
his widow. They had been married only a few weeks when 
the call came. It will be very hard on her.” 

He did not name the general who lay over yonder, nor 
did we ask him the name. To ask would not have been 
etiquette, and for him to answer would have been worse. 
Rarely in our wanderings did we find a German soldier of 
whatsoever rank who referred to his superior officer by 
name. He merely said “My captain” or “Our colonel.” 
And this was of a piece with the plan—not entirely 
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loading with a long yellow five-inch shell from the mag- 
azine behind him, and pretending to fire, meanwhile explain- 
ing that he could send one shot aloft every six seconds and 
with each shot reach a maximum altitude of between seven 
and eight thousand feet. All of which was a very pretty 
sight to see and most edifying. Likewise it took on an 
added interest when we learned that the blue-eyed youth 
and his brother of a twin balloon-cannon at the front of 
Laon had during the preceding three weeks brought down 
four of the enemy’s airmen, and were exceedingly hopeful 
of fattening their joint average before the present week 
had ended. 

After that we took photographs ad lib., and McCutcheon 
had a trip with Ingold, a great aviator, in a biplane, which 
the Germans call a double-decker, as distinguished from the 
Taube, or monoplane, with its birdlike wings and curved 
tail rudder-piece. Just as they came down, after a circular 
spin over the lines, a strange machine, presumably hostile, 
appeared far up and far away, but circled off to the south 
out of target reach before the balloon gunman could get 
the range of her and the aim. Then on the heels of this a 
biplane from another aviation field somewhere down the 
left wing dropped in quite informally bearing two grease- 
spattered men to pass the time of day and borrow some 
gasoline. The occasion appeared to demand a drink. We 
all repaired, therefore, to one of the great canvas houses 
where the air birds nest nighttimes and where the airmen 
sleep. There we had glasses of white 
wine all round, and a pointer dog, which 





had come to the place where I could 
understand a German soldier’s national 
and racial point of view, though I doubt 
his ability ever of understanding mine. 
To him, now, old John Burns of Gettys- 
burg, going out in his high, high hat and 
his long, long coat to fight with the boys 
would never, could never be the heroic 
figure which he is in the American 
imagination; he would have been a med- 
dlesome malefactor deserving of immedi- 
ate death. For 1778 write it 1914, and 
Molly Pitcher serving at the guns would 
have been in no better case before a Ger- 
man court-martial. I doubt whether a 
Prussian Stenewall Jackson would give 
orders to kill a French Barbara Frietchie, 
but assuredly he would lock that ven- 
turesome old person up ina fortress where 
she could not hoist her country’s flag nor 
invite anybody to shoot her gray head. 
For you must know that the German 
who ordinarily brims over with that 
emotion which, lacking a better name for 
it, we call sentiment, drains all the sen- 
timent out of his soul when he takes his 
gun in his hand and goes to war. 
Among the frowzy turnip tops two big 
dull gray automobiles were stranded, 








was chained to an officer’s trunk, begged 
me in plain pointer language to cast off 
his leash so he might go and stalk the 
covey of pheasants that were taking a 
dust-bath in the open road. 


What One Doesn't See 


HE temptation was strong, but Lieu- 

tenant Geibel said if we meant to get 
to the battlefront before lunch it was 
time, and past time, we got started. Be- 
ing thus warned we did get started, and 
not long thereafter skirted the little 
meadow in the woods, where an observa- 
tion balloon swung aloft at the end of 
its seven-hundred-foot tether with its 
operator in the dangling basket beneath, 
waiting his turn to be struck down by a 
bomb from a French or English flyer. 
Later, that same day, we were to come 
that way again, and then I was to sample 
the dubious joys of taking a balloon ride 
over the fighting lines; but that part of 
the experience is a story which shall be 
told next week for the benefit of the 
reader who has the patience and the 
good will to await the tale. 








like large hulks in a small green sea. 
Alongside them a devil’s darning-needle 
of a wireless mast stuck up, one hundred and odd feet, 
toward the sky. It was stayed with many steel guy ropes, 
like the center pole of a circus top. It was of the collapsible 
model and might therefore be telescoped into itself and 
taken down in twenty minutes, so we were informed pride- 
fully by the captain in charge; and from its needle-pointed 
tip the messages caught out of the ether came down by 
wire conductors to the interior of one of the stalled auto- 
mobiles and there were noted down and, whenever possi- 
ble, translated by two soldier-operators, who perched on 
wooden stools among batteries and things, for which I 
know not the technical names. The spitty snarl of the 
apparatus filled the air for rods roundabout. It made you 
think of a million gritty slate pencils squeaking over a mil- 
lion slates all together. We were permitted to take up the 
receivers and listen to a faint scratching sound which must 
have come from a long way off. Indeed the officer told us 
that it wes a message from the enemy that we heard. 


Listening to the Enemy's Wireless 
“UR men just picked it up,”” he explained; “we think 
it must come from a French wireless station across 
the river. Naturally we cannot understand it, any more 
than they can understand our messages—-they’re all in 
code, you know. Every day or two we change our code, 
and | presume they do too.” 

Two of our party had unshipped their cameras by now, 
for the pass which we carried entitled us, among other 
important things, to commandeer that precious fluid, gas- 
oline, whenever needed, and to take photographs for per- 
sonal and private use; but they were asked to make no 
snapshots here. We gathered that there were certain 
reasons not unconnected with secret military usage why we 
might not take away with us plates bearing pictures of the 
field wireless. In the main, though, remarkably few restric- 
tions were laid upon us that day. Once or twice, very casu- 
ally, somebody asked us to refrain from writing about this 
thing or that thing which we had seen; but that was all. 


Correspondents, Nurses and Officers at German Hospital, Near French Border 


confined to the Germans—of making a secret of losses of 
commanders and movements of commands. 

We went thence then, the distance being perhaps three 
miles by road and not above eight minutes by automobile 
at the rate we traveled, to an aviation camp at the back 
side of the town of Laon. Here was very much to see, 
including many aéroplanes of sorts domiciled under canvas 
hangars and a cheerful, chatty, hospitable group of the 
most famous aviators in the German army—lean, keen 
young men all of them—and a sample specimen of the 
radish-shaped bomb which these gentlemen carry aloft 
with them with the intent of dropping it upon their ene- 
mies when occasion shall offer. Each of us in turn sol- 
emnly hefted the bomb to feel its weight. I should guess 
it weighed thirty pounds—say, ten pounds for the case and 
twenty pounds for its load of fearsome ingredients. Finally, 
yet foremost, we were invited to inspect that thing which 
is the pride and the brag of this particular arm of the 
German Army—a balloon-cannon, so called. 

The balloon-gun of this size is—or was at the date when 
I saw it—an exclusively German institution. I believe the 
Allies have balloon-guns, too, but theirs are smaller, accord- 
ing to what the Germans say. This one was mounted on a 
squatty steel half-turret at the tail end of an armored-steel 
truck. It had a mechanism as daintily adjusted as a lady’s 
watch and much more accurate, and when being towed by 
its attendant automobile, which has harnessed within it 
the power of a hundred and odd draft horses, it has been 
known to cover sixty English miles in an hour, for all that 
its weight is that of very many loaded vans. 

The person in authority here was a youthful and blithe 
lieutenant—an Iron Cross man—with pale, shallow blue 
eyes and a head of bright blond hair. He spun one small 
wheel to show how his pet’s steel nose might be elevated 
almost straight upward; then turned another to show how 
the gun might be swung, as on a pivot, this way and 
that to command the range of the entire horizon, and he 
concluded the performance, with the aid of several husky 
lads in soiled gray, by going through the pantomime of 


Of a battle there is this to be said 
that the closer you get to it the less do 
you see of it. Always in my recent experiences in Belgium 
and my still more recent experiences in France I found this 
to be true. Take, for example, the present instance. I 
knew that we were approximately in the middle sworl of 
the twisting scroll formed by the German center, and that 
we were at this moment entering the very tip of the enor- 
mous inverted V made by the frontmost German defenses. 
I knew that stretching away to the southeast of us and to 
the northwest was a line some two hundred miles long, 
measuring it from tip to tip, where sundry millions of men 
in English khaki and French fustian and German shoddy- 
wools were fighting the biggest fight and the most prolonged 
fight and the most stubborn fight that historians probably 
will write down as having been fought in this war or any 
lesser war. I knew this fight had been going on for weeks 
now back and forth upon the River Aisne and would cer- 
tainly go on for weeks and perhaps months more to come. 
I knew these things because I had been told them; but I 
shouldn’t have known if I hadn’t been told. I shouldn’t 
even have guessed it. 

I recall that we traveled at a cup-racing clip along a road 
that first wound like a coiling snake and then straightened 
like a striking snake, and that always we traveled through 
dust so thick it made a fog. In this chalky land of North- 
ern France the brittle soil dries out after a rain very 
quickly, and turns into a white powder where there are 
wheels to churn it up and grit it fine. Here surely there 
was an abundance of wheels. We passed many marching 
men and many lumbering supply trains which were going 
our way, and we met many motor ambulances and man) 
ammunition trucks which were coming back. Always the 
ambulances were fuil and the ammunition wagons were 
empty. I judge an expert in these things might by the 
fullness of the one and the emptiness of the other gauge the 
emphasis with which the fight ahead went on. The drivers 
of the trucks nearly all wore captured French caps and 
French uniform coats, which adornment the marching men 
invariably regarded as a quaint jest to be laughed at and 
cheered for. 
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We stopped at our appointed place, which was on 
the top of a ridge where a general of a corps had his 
headquarters. From here one had a view—a fair view 
and, roughly, a fair-shaped view—of certain highly 
important artillery operations. Likewise, the emi- 
nence, gentle and gradual as it was, commanded a mile- 
long stretch of the road, which formed the main line of 
communication between the front and the base; and 
these two facts in part explained why the general had 
made this his abiding place. Even my layman’s mind 
could sense the reasons for establishing headquarters 
at such a spot. 

As for the general, he and his staff, at the moment 
of our arrival in their midst, were stationed at the edge 
of a scanty woodland where telescopes stood and a table 
with maps and charts on it. Quite with the manner of 
men who had nothing to do except to enjoy the sun- 
shine and breathe the fresh air, they strolled back and 
forth in pairs and trios. I think it must have been 
through force of habit that, when tney halted to turn 
about and retrace the route, they stopped always for a 
moment or two and faced southward. It was from the 
southward that there came rolling up to us the sounds 
of a bellowing chorus of gunfire—a Wagnerian chorus 
truly. Well, that perhaps was as it should be. Wag- 
ner’s countrymen were helping to make it. Now the 
separate reports strung out until you could count 
perhaps three between reports; now they came so close 
together that the music they made was a constant roaring 
which would endure for a minute, or half a minute anyhow. 
But for all the noticeable heed which any uniformed man 
in my vicinity paid to this it might as well have been 
blasting in a distant stone quarry. This attitude which 
they maintained, coupled with the fact that seemingly all 
the firing did no damage whatsoever, only seemed to 
strengthen the illusion that after all it was not the actual 
business of warfare which spread itself beneath my eyes 

Apparently most of the shells from the Allies’ side 
which of course was the farther side from us—rose out of a 
dip in the contour of the land. Rising so, they mainly fell 
among or near the shattered remnants of two hamlets 
upon the nearer front of a little hill perhaps three miles 
from our location. A favorite object of their attack 
appeared to be a wrecked beet-sugar factory of which one 
side was blown away. 

There would appear just above the horizon line a ball of 
smoke as black as your hat and the size of your hat, which 
meant a grenade of high explosives. Then right behind it 
would blossom a dainty, plumy little blob of innocent 
white, fit to make a pompon for the hat, and that, they 
told us, would be shrapnel. The German reply to the 
enemy’s guns issued from the timbered verges of slopes at 
our right hand and our left; and these German shells, so 
far as we might judge, passed entirely over and beyond the 
smashed hamlets and the ruined sugar-beet building and, 
curving downward, exploded out of our sight. 


Seen Through the Telescope 


“fNHE French persist in a belief that we have men in 

those villages,’’ said one of the general's aides to me. 
“They are wasting their powder. There are many men 
there and some among them are Germans, but they are all 
dead men.” 

He offered to show me some live men, and took me to 
one of the telescopes and aimed the barrel of it in the proper 
direction while f focused for distance. Suddenl: out of the 
blur of the lens there sprang up in front of me, seemingly 
quite close, a zigzagging toy trench cut in the face cf a 
little hillock. This trench was quite full of gray figures of 
the size of very small dolls. They were moving aimlessiy 

















Soidiers Praying in the Old French Cathedrat at Laon 


back and forth, it seemed to me, doing nothing at all. Then 
I saw another trench that ran slantwise up the hillock and 
it contained more of the pygmies. A numberof these latter 
pygmies came out of their trench—I could see them quite 
plainly clambering up the steep wall of it—and they 
moved, very slowly it would seem, toward the crosswise 
trench on ahead a bit. To reach it they had to cross a 
sloping green patch of cleared land. So far as I might tell 
no explosive or shrapnel shower fell into them or near 
them, but when they had gone perhaps a third of the dis- 
tance across the green patch there was a quick scatteration 
of their inch-high figures. Quite distinctly I counted three 
manikins who instantly fell down flat and two others who 
went ahead a little way deliberately, and then lay down. 
The rest darted back to the cover which they had just quit 
and jumped in briskly. The five figures remained where 
they had dropped and became quiet. Anyway, I could 
detect no motion in them. They were just little gray strips 
Into my mind on the moment came incongruously a mem- 
ory of what I had seen a thousand times in the composing 
room of a country newspaper where the type was set by 
hand. I thought of five pica slugs lying on the printshop 
floor. 

It was hard for me to make myself believe that I had 
seen human beings killed and wounded. I can hardly 
believe it yet—that those insignificant pygmies were really 
and truly men. I watched through the glass after that for 
possibly twenty minutes, until the summons came for 
lunch, but no more of the German dolls ventured out of 
their make-believe defenses to be blown flat by an invisible 
blast. 

It was a picnic lunch served on board trestles under a 
tree behind the cover of a straw-roofed shelter tent, and 
we ate it in quite a peaceful and cozy picnic fashion. 
Twice during the meal an orderly came with an oral mes- 
sage which he had taken off a field telephone in a little 
pigsty of logs and straw fifty feet away from us; but the 
general each time merely canted his head to hear what the 
whispered word might be and went on eating. There was 
no clattering in of couriers, no hurried dispatching of orders 
this way and that. Only, just before we finished with the 
meal, he got up and walked away a few paces, and there 
two of his aides joined him and the three of them confabbed 
together earnestly for a couple of minutes or so. While so 


engaged they had the air about them of surgeons 
preparing to undertake operation and first consult 
ing over the preliminary details. Or perhaps it would 
be truer to say they looked like civil engineers discuss 
ing the working-out of an undertaking regarding whic! 
there was interest but no uneasiness. Assuredly the 
behaved not in the least as a general and aides would 
behave in a story book or on the stage, and when they 
were through they came back for their coffee and their 
cigars to the table where the rest of us sat 
“We are going now to a battery of the twenty 
one-centimeter guns and from there to the ten 
centimeters,"’ called out Lieutenant Geibel as we 
climbed aboard our cars; “and when we pass that first 
group of houses yonder we shall be under fire. So if you 
have wills to make, you American gentlemen, you should 
be making them now before we start.” A gay young 
officer was Lieutenant Geibel, and he just naturally 
would have his little joke whether or no. 
Immediately then and twice again that day we were 
technically presumed to be under fire—I use the word 
“technically” advisediy—and again the next day and 
once again two days thereafter, but I was never able 
to convince myself that it was so. Certainly there was 
no sense of actual danger as we sped through the empty 
single street of a wrecked and ruined village. All about 
us were the marks of what the shellfire had done, some 
fresh and still smoking, some old and dry-charred, but no 
shells dropped near us as we circled in a long swing up to 
within half a mile of the first line of German trenches and 
perhaps a mile to the left of them. 


In the German Artillery Trenches 


HEREBY we arrived safely and very speedily and with- 

out mishap at a battery of twenty-one-centimeter guns 
standing in a gnawed sheep pasture behind an abandoned 
farmhouse—or what was left of a farmhouse, which was to 
say very little of it indeed. The guns stood in a row, and 
each one of them-—there were five in all—stared with its 
single round eye at the blue sky where the sky showed 
above a thick screen of tall slim poplars growing on the far 
side of the farmyard. We barely had time to note that the 
men who served the guns were denned in holes in the earth 
like wolves, with earthen roofs above them and straw beds 
to lie on, and that they had screened each gun in green 
saplings cut from the woods and stuck upright in the ground 
to hide their position from the sight of prying a#roplane 
scouts, and that the wheels of the guns were tired wit! 
huge, broad steel plates called “ caterpillars,"’ to keep them 
from bogging down in miry places—I say we barely had 
time to note these details mentally when things began to 
happen. There was a large and very soiled soldier who 
spraddled face downward upon his belly in one of the 
straw-lined dugouts with his ear hitched to a telephone. 
Without lifting his head or turning it he sang out. At that 
all the other men sprang up very promptly. Before, they 
had been sprawled about in sunny places, smoking and 
sleeping, and writing on postcards. Postcards, butter and 
beer— these are the German private’s luxuries, but most of 
ail postcards. The men bestirred themselves. 

“You are in luck, gentlemen,” said Von Theobald. “‘ This 
battery has been idle all day, but now it is to begin firing 
The order to fire just came. The balloon operator, who is 
in communication with the observation pits beyond the 
foremost infantry trenches, will give the range and the 
distance. Listen, please.”’ He held up his hand for silence, 
intent on hearing what the man at the telephone was 
repeating back over the line. “Ah, that’s it—5400 meters 
straight over the tree tops.” 

Continued on Page 41 
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Group of Typical German Doctors and Nurses Attached to a 


Fieitd Hospital in Betgium 
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Our Party at the Front — Nursing Sister; Bennett; Patroness of Hospitat; Captain 


Mannesmann; Cobb; Thompson, American Consul at Aachen; and McCutcheon 
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THE Nth COMMANDMENT 


HE Christmas ballad of the stoker, even though writ 
[irom the fiery bowels of amidships and with a pen 

reeking with his own sweat, could find no holiday 
sale; nor the story of the waiter who serves the wine he 
dares only smell, and weary stands attendant into the 
joyous dawn. Such social sores—the drayman, back bent 
to the Christmas box whose mysteries he must never know; 
the salesgirl standing on her 
swollen feet on into the mid- 
night hour— such sores may 
run and fester, but not to 
sicken public eyes. 

For the Christmas spirit is 
the white flame of love burn- 
ing in men’s hearts and may 
not be defiled. Shop win- 
dows, magazine covers and 
pesteards proclaim good 
will to all men; bedtime 
stories crooned when little 
heads are drowsy are of Peace 
on Earth; corporations 
whose draymen’s backs are 
bent and whose salesgirls’ 
feet are swollen plaster each 
outgoing parcel with a Good- 
Will-Toward-Men stamp, 
and remove the stools from 
behind the counters to give 
space to more of the glitter- 
ing merchandise. 

In the Mammoth Store the 
stools had long since been re- 
moved and the holiday hys- 
teria of Peace on Earth rose 
to its Christmas-Eve climax, 
as a frenzied gale drives up- 
ward the sea into mountains 
of water, or scuds through 
black-hearted forests, bending them double in wild salaam. 

Shoppers pushed through aisles so packed that the tide 
tlowed back upon itself. A narrow-chested woman, caught 
it? the whorl of one such vortex, fainted back against the 
bundle-laden arms that pressed her on. Above the thin 
orchestra of musical toys, the tramp of feet like an army 
marching, voices raucous from straining to be heard, a 
clock above the grand central stairway boomed nine, and 
the crowd pulled at its strength for a last hour of bartering, 
tearing, pushing, haggling, sweating. 

Behind the counters workers sobbed in their throats and 
shifted from one swollen foot to the other. A cashgirl, ner 
eyeballs glazed like those of a wounded hare in the torture 
of the chase, found a pile of pasteboard boxes behind a door 
and with the indifference of exhaustion dropped on to it 
asleep. The tide flowed on, and ever and again back upon 
itself, A Santa Claus in a red Canton-flannel coat lost his 
white Canton-flannel beard, nor troubled to recover it. A 
woman trembling with the ague of terror drew an imitation 
bisque doll off a counter and into the shallow recesses of 
her cape, and the cool hand of the law darted after her and 
closed over her wrist and imitation bisque evidence. A 
prayer, a moan, the crowd parting and closing again. 

The mammoth Christmas tree beneath the grand central 
stairway lopped ever so slightly of its own gorgeousness 
and the gold star at its apex titillated to the tramp-tramp 
of the army. Across the novelty leather-goods counter Mr. 
Jimmie Fitagibbons leaned the blue-shaven, predacious 
face that head waiters and underfed salesgirls know best 
over a hot bird and a cold bottle. Men's hands involun- 
tarily close into tight fists when his well-pressed sleeve 
accidentally brushes their wives or sisters. Six-dollar-a- 
week saleagirls scrape their luscious rare birds to the bone, 
drink thin gold wine from thin, gold-edged glasses, and 
curse their God when the reckoning comes. 

Behind the novelty leather-goods counter Mrs. Violet 
Smith, whose eyes were the woodland blue her name 
boasted, smiled back and leaned against the stock shelves, 
her face upturned and like a tired flower. 

“If the rush hadn't quit right this minute I—I couldn't 
have lasted it out till closing, honest I couldn't.” 

“Poor tired little filly!” 

“Even them ten minutes I got leave to go up to Old 
ingram’s office they made up for when I came back, and 
put another batch of them fifty-nine-cent leatherette 
purses out in the bin.” 

“Poor little filly! What you need is a little speed. I 
wanna blow you to-night, Doll. You went once and you 
can make it twice. Come on, Doll, it ain't every little girl 
I'd coax like this.” 

“| —Jimmie—1 

“T wanna blow you to-night, Doll. A poor little blue- 
eyed queenie like you, all froze up with nothing but a sick 
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De Any Good at Home, It Ain't" 


husband for a Christmas tree—a poor little baby doll 
like you!” 

“The kid, too, Jimmie, I—oughtn’t!"” 

“Didn't you tell me yourself it sleeps through the 
night like a whippersnapper? Don’t be a quitter, Doll, 
didn’t you?” 

“Yes, but —— 

“A poor little baby doll like you! Why, there just ain't 
nothing too good for you. Some little time I showed you 
last Tuesday night— eh, Doll?” 

“Yes—Jimmie!” 

“Well, if you think that was some evening, you watch 
me to-night!” 
“T—can’t 

and all!” 

“Didn't I have to coax you last time just like to-night? 
And wasn’t you glad when you looked out and seen how 
blasted cold and icy it was that you lemme blow you, 
wasn't you?” 

“Yes, Jimmie, but — 

“Didn't I blow you to a bottle of bubble water to take 
home with you even after the big show was over, and 
wouldn't I have blown you to yellow instead of the red if 
you hadn't been a little cheap skate and wanted the red? 
Didn’t I pin a two-dollar bunch of hothouse grapes on your 
hat right out of the fruit bowl? Didn't I blow you for 
proper?” 

“It was swell, Jimmie!” 
“* Well, I’m going to blow in my winnings on you to-night, 
Doll. It’s Christmas Eve and ——” 

“Yes, it's Christmas Eve, Jimmie, and he—he had one of 
his bad hemmorages last night, and the kid, she—she’s too 
little to know she’s getting cheated out of her Christmas, 
but gee—a—a kid oughtta have something—a tree or 
something.” 

He leaned closer, hemmed in by the crowd. 

“It's you oughtta have something, Doll.” 

“I—I never oughtta gone with you last Tuesday night, 
Jimmie. When I got home, he—he was laying there like 
- ” 


” 


go, Jimmie, him layin’ there, and the kid 


” 


“IT like you, Doll. I'm going to blow in the stack of my 
winnings on you—that’s how much I like you. There 
ain't nothing I wouldn't do for a little filly like you.” 

“Jimmie!” 

“There ain't!” 

“Aw!” 

“You wouldn't be in the hole you are now, Doll, if you 
hadn't sneaked off two year ago and done it while I wasn’t 
looking. Nearly two whole years you lemme lose track of 
you! That ain't a nice way to treat a fellow that likes you.” 

“We went boarding right away, Jimmie, and I only 
came back to the department two months ago, after he got 
so bad. Ain't I told you how things just kinda happened?” 


Vn any turban Pace 


“T liked you myself, Doll, but you fell for a pair of shoul- 
ders over in the gents’ furnishing that wasn’t wide from 
nothing but padding. I could have told you there was all 
cotton batting and nolungs there. I could have told you.” 


“Jimmie, ain’t you 
ashamed! Jimmie!” 
, 4 se . “Aw, I was just kidding. 
Ra oS ‘ But you ain’t real on that 
eh li true-blue stuff, Doll. I can 





look into your eyes and see 
you're bustin’ to lemme blow 
you. That's what you get, 
sweetness, when you don’t 
ask your Uncle Fuller first. 
If you’d have asked me I 
could have told you he was 
weak in the chest when you 
married him. I could have 
told you that you'd be back 
here two years later selling 
leatherette vanity cases and 
supportin’ a ——”’ 

“You! Jimmie Fitzgib- 
bons, you " 

“Gad, Doll,gotoit! When 
you color up like that you 
look like a rose—a whole 
bouquet of them.” 

“You—you don’t know 
nothing abouthim. He—he 
never knew he had a lung 
till a month after the kid 
came, and they moved the 
gents’ furnishing over by 
the Broadway door where 
the draft caught him.” 

“Sure, he didn’t, Doll; no 
harm meant. That’s right, 
stand by him, I like to see it. 
Stand by him, Doll, I like to see it. Why, a little queen 
across the counter from you tole me you’d have married 
him if he’d had three bum lungs, that crazy you was!” 

“Like fun! If me or him had dreamt he wasn’t sound 
we—I wouldn't be in this mess, I—we—I wouldn’t!”’ 

Her little face was pale as a spray of jessamine against 
a dark background, and try as she would to check them 
tears sprang hot to her eyes, dew trembled on her lashes. 

“Poor little filly!” 

More tears rushed to her eyes, as if he had touched the 
wellsprings of her self-compassion. 

“You gotta excuse me, Jimmie. I ain’t cryin’, only I’m 
dog tired from nursin® and drudgin’, drudgin’ and nursin’.”’ 

“Hard luck, little ’un!”’ 

“Him layin’ there and me tryin’ to—to make things 
meet. You gotta excuse me, Jimmie, I’m done up.” 

“That's why I wanna blow you, sweetness. I can’t bear 
to see a little filly like you runnin’ with the odds dead 
agin her.” 

“You been sw2ll to me, Jimmie.” 

“The sky’s my ?»it, Doll.” 

“Maybe it wasr’: right for me to go with you last 
Tuesday night, him ‘eyin’ there, and the kid and all, but a 
girl’s gotta have something, don’t she, Jimmie? A girl 
that’s got on her shoulders what I got has gotta have some- 
thing—a laugh now and then!” 

“That's the goods, Doll. A little filly like you has got to.”’ 

“Honest, the way I laughed when you stuck them hot- 
house grapes on my hat for trimming the other night, just 
like they didn’t cost nothing—honest, the way I laughed 
gimme enough strength for a whole night’s nursin’. 
Honest, I felt like in the old days before—before I was 
married.” 

“Gad, if you had treated me white in them days, Doll 
if you hadn’t pulled that saint stuff on me and treated me 
cold storage—there ain't nothing I wouldn’t have done 
for you.” 

“I—I didn’t mean nothing, Jimmie.” 

“I ain’t sore, Doll. I like you and I like your style. | 
always did, even in the days when you turned me down, 
you great big beautiful doll, you!” 

“Aw—you!” 

“If you're the real little sport I think you are, you're 
going to lemme blow you to the liveliest Christmas a little 
queen like you ever seen. I didn’t make that winnin’ down 
in Atlanta for nothing. When I got the telegram I says to 
myself: ‘Here goes! I’m going to make last Tuesday night 
look like a prayer meeting, I am.’ Eh, Doll?” 

“I—I can’t, Jimmie. I——_ S-s-s-s-h!” 

A tide flowed in about the counter, separating them, and 
she was suddenly the center of a human whorl, a battle of 
shoulders and elbows and voices pitched high with gluttony. 
Mr. Fitzgibbons skirted its edge, patient. 
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Outside a flake floated down out of the dark pocket of 
packed clouds, then another and yet another, like timid 
kisses blown down upon the clownish brow of Broadway. 
A motorman shielded his eyes from the right merry whirl 
and swore in his throat. A fruit-cheeked girl paused in the 
flare of a Mammoth Store show window, looked up at her 
lover and the flaky star that lit and died on his mustache, 
and laughed with the musical glee of a bird. A beggar slid 
farther out from his doorway and pushed his hat into the 
flux of the sidewalk. More flakes, dancing upward like 
suds blown in merriment from the palm of a hand—light, 
lighter, mad, madder; weaving a blanket from God’s own 
loom, from God’s own fleece, whitening men’s shoulders 
with the heavenly fabric. 

Mrs. Violet Smith cast startled eyes upon the powdered 
shoulders and snow-clumped shoes passing down the aisle- 
way, and her hand flew to her throat as if to choke its gasp. 

“My! It ain’t snowin’, is it? It ain’t snowin’?” 

Mr. Jimmie Fitzgibbons wormed back to the counter. 
His voice was sunk to the golden mezzo of an amorous 
whisper. 

“Snowin’ is right, Doll! A real dyed-in-the-wool white 
Christmas for you and me!” 

“Snowin’!” 

“Don’t you like snow, baby doll? Cheer up, I’m going 
to hire a taxicab by the hour. I’m 

“Snowin’!” 

She breathed inward, shivering, stricken, and her mouth, 
no older than a child’s, trembled at the corners and would 
not be composed. 

““He—he can’t stand no snowstorm. That’s why the 
doctor said if—if we could get him South before the first 
one, if we could get him South before the first one— South, 
where the sun shines and he could feel it clear through him, 
he—oh, ain’t I—ain’t I in a mess!” 

“Poor little filly!” 

He focused his small eyes upon her plump and throbbing 
throat. 

“Poor little filly, all winded!” 

“T—oh, I 2 

“There's the bell, Doll. Poor, tired little girlie, hurry and 
I'll buy you a taxicab. Hear it—there’s the closing bell! 
Merry Christmas, Doll! Merry Christmas!” 

A convulsion tore through the store, like the viclent 
asthma of a thirty-thousand-ton ocean liner breathing the 
last breath of her voyage and slipping alongside her pier. 
On that first stroke of ten a girl behind the candy counter 
collapsed frankly, rocking her left foot in her lap, press- 
ing its blains, and blubbering through lips salty with her 
own bitter tears. A child, qualified by legislation and his 
fourteen years to brace his soft-boned shoulder against the 
flank of life, bent his young spine double to the weight of 
two iron exit doors that swung outward and open. A gale 
of snow and whistling air danced in. The crowd turned 
about, faced, thinned, died. 

Mrs. Violet Smith turned a rose-white face to the flurry. 

“Snowin’!”’ 

“A real, made-to-order white Christmas for you and me, 
Doll. The kind you read about.” 

“It—it don’t mean nothing to me but 

“‘Sure, it does; I’m going to blow youright, Doll. Half the 
money is yourn anyways. You made that winning down 
in Atlanta yesterday as much as me, girlie. If I hadn't 
named that filly after 
you she’d ’a’ been left 
at the post.” 

“You—you never 
had the right to name 
one of your race horses 
after me. There ain’t 
a girl ever went out 
with you that you 
ain’t named one after. 
You—you never had 
the right to!” 

“I took it, kiddo, 
‘cause llikeyou! Gad, 
llikeyou! Nix,itain’t 
every little girl I'd 
name one of my stable 
after. ‘Violet’—some 
little pony that, odds 
agin her and walks off 
with the money.” 

“*I—honest, I some- 
times—I—I just wish 
I was dead!” 

“No, you don’t, Doll. 
You know you just 
wanna go to-night, but 
you ain’t got thenerve. 
I wanna show you a 
Christmas Eve that'll 
leave any Christmas 
Eve you ever spent at 
the post. Gad, look 
out there, will you? 
I'm going to taxicab 


you right through the fuzz of 
that there snowstorm if it costs 
every cent the filly won for us!"’ 

Mrs. Smith leaned back 
against the shelves limp, as if the 
blood had run from her heart, 
weakening her, but her eyes the 
color of lake water when sum- 
mer’s moment is bluest. Her 
lips, that were meant to curve, 
straightened in alineof decision. 

“T’'ll go, Jimmie.” 

“That’s the goods!" 

“A girl’s gotta have some- 
thing just to hold herself to 
gether, don’t she? It—it ain't 
like the kid and Harry was lay- 
in’ awake for me-—last Tuesday 
they was both asleep when I got 
home. Theydon’t let each other 
get lonesome, and Harry — he 
there ain’t nothing much for 
me to do round home.” 

“Now you're talkin’ the Eng- 
lish language, Doll.” 

“T'll go, Jimmie.” 

He extended his cane at a 
sharper angle until it bent in 
upon itself, threatening to snap, 
and flung one gray-spatted 
ankle across the other. 

“Sure, you're goin’! A poor 
little filly like you, sound-kneed, 
sound-winded and full of speed, 


and nothing but trouble for your “There's the Closing 


Christmas stocking. A poor Bett! Merry Christmas, Dott! Merry Christmas!" 


little blue-eyed doll like you!” 

“A girl’s gotta have something! You knew me before I 
was married, Jimmie, and there never was a girl more full 
of life.” 

“Sure, I knew you. But you was a little cold-storage 
queen and turned me down.” 

“He— Harry, he never asks me nothin’ when I come in, 
and the kid's asleep anyways.” 

“Color up there a little, Doll. Where I’m going to take 
you there ain't nothing but live ones. I’m going to take you 
to a place where the color scheme of your greenbacks has 
got to be yellow. Color up there, Doll, you ain’t going 
dead, are you?” 

She stretched open her eyes in wide laughing pools, 
plowed through the rear-counter débris of pasteboard 
boxes and tissue paper, reached for her jacket and tan, boy- 
ish hat. A blowy, corn-colored curl caught like a tendril 
and curled round the brim. 

“Going dead! Say, my middle name is Speed! It’s like 
Harry used to tell me when we wasn’t no farther along in 
the marriage game than his sneaking over here from the 
gents’ furnishing three times a day to price bill folders— he 
used to say that I was a live wire before Franklin flew 
his kite.”” 

“Doll!” 

“T ain’t tired, Jimmie. Not countin’ the year and a half 
I was home before Harry took sick, I been through the 





“If the Stores Ain't Open, Bust "Em Open!"’ 





Christmas hell just six 
times The sevent! 
don't mean nothing in 
my life. I’ve seen ‘em 
behind these very 
counters cursin’ 
Christmas with tears 
in theireyes and spend 
ing their merry holiday 
in bed tryin’ to get 
some of the soreness 
out. It takes more 
than one Christmas to 
put me out of bus 

ness 1 

“Here, lemme tuck 
that curl in for you 
Doll.” 

“Quit!” 

“Doll!” 

“Quit, I say! 

“Color up there, 
girlie. Look live!’ 

She rubbed her 
palms briskly across 
her cheeks to generz.te 
a glow, and they 
warmed to color as 
peaches blush to the 
kiss of the sun. 

“See!” 

“Pink as cherries!" 

“That's right, kid 
me along.” 

“Tried to dodge me 
to-night, didn't you, 
kitten?” 

“I—I didn’t think I ought to go to-night.” 

“It’s a good thing my feelings ain't hurt easy.” 

“Honest, Jimmie, I didn’t try to dodge you. I—I only 
thought with the girls here gabbling so much about last 
Tuesday night and all it wouldn't look right. And he had 
a spell last night again, and the doctor said we—we ought 
to get him South before the first snow— South, where the 
sun shines. But he’s got as much chance of gettin’ South 
as I have of climbing the South Pole!" 

“A pretty little thing like you climbing the South Pole 
I'd be there with field glasses all-righty!"’ 

“I—I went up and talked and begged and begged and 
talked to Old [Ingram up at the Aid Society to-day, but the 
old skinflint says they can’t do nothing for an employee 
after he’s been out of his department more’n eight weeks, 
and—and Harry's been out twelve. He says the Society 
can't do nothing no more, much less send him South. Just 
like a machine he talked. I could have killed him!” 

“Poor little filly! I was that surprised when I seen you 
was back in the store again. There ain't been a classy 
queen behind the counter since you left.” 

“Aw, Jimmie, no wonder the girls say you got your race 
horses beat for speed.”’ 

“That’s me!” 

Aisles thinned and the store relaxed into a bacchanalian 
chaos of trampled débris, merchandise strewn as if a flock 
of vultures had ieit 
their pickings — a bat 
tlefield strewn with 
gewgaws and the tinsel 
of Christmastide, and 
reeking with foolish 
sweat 

“Button up there, 
Doll, and comeon; it’s 
a swell night for Eski 
mcs.” 

Mr. Fitzgibbons 
folded over his own 
double-breasted coat 
fitted his flat-brimmed 
derby hat on his wel! 
oiled hair, drew a pair 
of gray suéde gloves 
over his fingers and 
hooked his slender cane 
to his arm. 

“Ready, Doll?” 
“Thegirls, Jimmie 
look at ‘em rubbering 
and gabbling lik« 
ducks! It—it ain't 
like I could do any good 

at home, it ain't.” 

“I'd be the first to 
ship you there if you 
could You know me 
Doll!” 

His words deadened 
her doubts like a so 
porific. She glanced 
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about for the moment at the Dionysian spectacle of the 
Mammoth Store ravished to chaos by the holiday delirium; 
at the weary stream of shoppers and workers bending into 
the storm as they reached the doors; at the swift cancan 
of snowflakes dancing whitely and swiftly without; at 
Mr. Jimmie Fitzgibbons standing attendant. Then she 
smiled. 

“Come on, Jimmie!” 

“Come on yourself, Doll!” 

Snow beat in their faces like shot as they emerged into 
the merry night. 

She shivered in her thin coat. 

‘Gee, ain't it cold!” 

“Not so you can notice it—watch me, Doll!” 

He hailed a passing cab with a double fiourish of cane 
and half lifted her in, his fingers closed tight over her arm. 
“Little Dell, now I got you! And we understand one 
another, don't we, Doll?” 

“Yes, Jimmie.” 

She leaned back, quiescent, nor did his hold of her relax. 
A fairy etching of snow whitened the windows and wind 
shield, and behind their security he leaned closer until she 
could feel the breath of his smile. 

“Doll, we sure understand each other, don’t we, sweet- 
ness? Eh? Answer me, sweetness, don’t we? Eh? Eh?” 

“Yes, Jimmie.” 

Over the city bells told of Christmas. 


The gentle Hestia of Christmas Eve snug beside her 
hearth, with little stockings dangling like a badly matched 
row of executed soldiers, the fire sinking into embers to 
facilitate the epic descent from the chimney, the breathing 
of dreaming children trembling for their to-morrows—this 
gentle Hestia of a thousand, thousand Christmas Eves was 
not on the pay roll of Maxwell's thousand-dollar-a-week 
cabaret. 

A pandering management, with its finger ever on the 
thick wrist of its public, substituted for the little gray lady 
of tradition the glittering novelty of full-lipped bacchantes 
whose wreaths were grape, and mistletoe commingling with 
the grape. 

An electric fountain shot upward its iridescent spray, 
now green, now orange, now violet, and rained down again 
upon its own bosom and into a gilt basin shaped like a 
grotto with the sea weeping round it. And out of its foam, 
wraithlike, rose a marble Aphrodite, white limbed, bathed 
in light. 

On the topmost of a flight of marble steps a woman sang 
of love who had defiled it. At candle-shaded tables thick 
tongues wagged through thick aromas and over thick foods, 
and as the drama was born rhythmic out of the noisy 
dithyramb, so through these heavy discords rose the tink 
of Venetian goblets, thin and pure—the reedy music of 
grinning Pan blowing his pipes. 

Rose-colored light lay like a blush of pleasure over a 
shining table spread beside the coping of the fount. A 
captain bowed with easy recognition and drew out two 
chairs. A statuelike waiter, born but to obey and, obeying, 
sweat, bowed less easy recognition and bent his spine to 
the back-aching, heart-breaking angle of servitude. And 
through the gleaming maze of tables, light-footed as if her 
blood were foaming, Mrs. Violet Smith, tossing the curling 
ribbon of a jest over one shoulder. Following her Mr. 
Jimmie Fitzgibbons, smiling. “Here, sit on this side of 
the table, Doll, sb you can see the big show.” 

“Gee!” 

“It’s the best table in the room to see the 
staircase dancing.” 

“Gee!” 

“Told you I was going to show you a classy 
time to-night, didn’t I, Doll?” 

“Yeh, but—but I ain’t dressed for a splash like 
this, Jimmie, I-—I ain't.” 

“Say, they know me round here, Doll. They 
know I'd fall fer a pair of eyes like yourn, if you 
was doin’ time on a rock pile and I had to bring 
you in stripes.” 

“l’'m—a—sight!” 

“If you wasn’t such a little pepperbox I'd blow 
you to a feather or two.” 

“Ain't no pepperbox!" 

“You used to be, Doll. Two years back there 
wasn’t a girl behind the counter ever gimme the 
cold storage you did. I liked your nerve, too, 
durned if I didn’t!" 

“T—I only thought you was guyin’.” 

“T ain't forgot, Doll, the time I asked you out 
to dinner one night when you was lookin’ pretty 
biue round the gills, and you turned me down so 
hard the whole department gimme the laugh. 
It’s a good thing I ain't got no hard feelings.” 

“Honest, Jimmie, I --—” 

“That was just before you stole the march on 
me with the Charley from the gents’ furnishing. 
L ain’t holding it against you, Doll, but you gotta 
be awful nice to me to make up forit, eh?” 

A shower of rose-colored rain from the fountain 
threw its soft blush across her face. 


“Aw, Jimmie, don’t rub itin! Ain’t I tryin’ hard enough 
to—to square myself. I—I was crazy with the heat two 
years ago. I—aw, I—now it’s different. I— it’s like you 
say, Jimmie, you ain’t got no hard feelings.” 

She swallowed a rising in her throat and took a sip of 
clear cold water. A light film of tears swam in her eyes. 

“You ain't, have you, Jimmie?” ? 

He leaned across the table and out of the hearing of the 
attendant waiter. 

“Not if we understand each other, Doll. You stick to 
me and you'll wear diamonds. Gad, I bet if I had two 
more fillies like Violet I'd run Diamond Pat Cassidy’s 
string of favorites back to pasture, you little queenie, you!” 

Her timid glance darted like the hither and thither of a 
wind-blown leaf. 

“] ain’t much of a looker for a Broadway palace like you 
brought me to, Jimmie. Look at ’em, all dolled up over 
there. Honest, Jimmie, I—I feel ashamed.” 

“Just you stick to me, pesches, and there ain’t one at 
that table that’s got on anything you can’t have twice over. 
I know that gang—the pink queen and all. "Longside of 
you they look like sacks o’ bones tied up in a rag o’ satin.” 

“Aw, Jimmie, look at em, so blonde and all!” 

“They're a broken-winded bunch. Look at them bottles 
on their table! We're going to have twice as many and 
only one color in our glasses, kiddo. Yellow, the same 
yellow as your hair, the kinda yellow that’s mostly gold. 
That’s the kind of bubble water we're going to buy, 
kiddo!” 

“Jimmie, such a spender!” 

“That’s me!” 

“It’s sure like the girls say: the sky’s your limit.” 

“Look, Doll, there’s the swellest little dancer in this 
town—one swell little pal and a good sport. Watch her, 
kiddo—watch her do that staircase dance. Ain’t she a 
lalapaloo!"’ 

A buxom nymph of the grove, whose draperies floated 
from her like flesh-colored mist, spun to the wild passion of 
violins up the eight marble steps of the marble flight. A 
spotlight turned the entire range of the spectrum upon her. 
She was like a spinning tulip, her draperies folding her in a 
cup of sheerest petals, her limbs shining through. 

“Classy, ain't she, Doll?” 

“Well, I guess!” 

“Wanna meet her? There ain’t none of ’em that ain’t 
sat at my table many a time.” 

“T like it better with just you, Jimmie.” 

“Sweetness, don’t you look at me like that or you'll get 
me so mixed up I'll go out and buy the Metropolitan Tower 
for your Christmas present. Whatta you want for Christ- 
mas—eh, Doll?” 

“Aw, Jimmie, I don’t want nothing. 
to take nothing from you!” 

She played with the rich, unpronounceable foods on her 
plate and took a swallow of golden liquid to wash down her 
fiery confusion. 

“T—ain’t got no right.” 

“When I get to likin’ a little girl there ain’t nothing she 
ain’? got a right to.” 

“Aw, Jimmie, when you talk like that I feel so 

“So what, Doll?” 

“So—so ——”’ 

“Gowann, Doll.” 

“Aw, I can’t say it. 


I ain’t got no right 


so —— 


You'll think I’m fresh.” 
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But she regarded him with the nervous eyes of a gazelle 
and the red swam high up into her hair, and he drained his 
glass down to the bottom of its hollow stem and leaned his 
warming face closer. 

“You treat me white, sweetness, and understand me 
right, and you won’t be sorry for nothing you say. Drink, 
Doll, drink to you ’n’ me—you ’n’ me!” 

Their bubble-thin glasses met in a tink and a pledge and 
her ready laughter rose in duet with his. She caught the 
lilt of a popular song from the ten-piece orchestra and sang 
upward with the tirralirra of a lark, and the group at the 
adjoining table threw her ashout. Mr. Fitzgibbons beat a 
knife-and-fork tattoo on his plate and pinched her cheek 
tightly, gritting his teeth in a fine frenzy of delight. 

“That’s the way to make ’em sit up and take notice, 
Doll, that’s the way I like ’em. Live! As live and frisky 
as colts!” 

An attendant placed a souvenir of the occasion beside 
her plate—a white wool bear, upright and with bold bead 
eyes and a flare of pink bow beneath its chin. 

“Oh-h-h!” 

“See, Doll, a Teddy bear! By Gad, a Teddy bear with 
his arms stretched out to hug her! Gad, if I was that Teddy 
I’d hug the daylights out of her too! Gad, wouldn’t I!” 

Mrs. Violet Smith wafted the bead-eyed toy a kiss, then 
slapped him sharply sidewise, toppling him in a heap, and 
her easy laughter mingled with her petulance. 

“T wanna big grizzly, Jimmie; a great big brown grizzly 
bear with a grin. I wanna big brown grizzly.” 

“‘Ain’t you got one, Doll? A little white one with a pink 
bow. Here, let’s give him a drink!” 

But the petulance grew upon her, nor would she be 
gainsaid. 

“T wanna big brown grizzly 
with a grin.” 

“Aw, Doll, look at this little white one—a classy little 
white one. Look at his nose, cutie, made out of a button. 
Look, ain’t that some nose. Look, ain’t ——” 

“A big brown one that I can dance with, Jimmie. I 
wanna dance. Gee, who could dance with a little dinky 
devil like that! I wanna dance, Jimmie, honest I could 
dance with a great big brown one if he was big enough. 
I - Gee, I wanna dance, Jimmie! Gee, I wanna — <4 

He whacked the table and flashed the twinkle of a wink 
to the waiter. 

“Gad, Doll, if you look at me with them frisky eyes 
I —_—” 

“T wanna bear, Jimmie, a great big brown 

“Waiter!” 

“A great big brown one, Jimmie, with a grin. Tell him 
a great big brown one!” 

“Waiter, that ain’t no kind of a souvenir to bring a 
lady—a cheap bunch 0’ wool like that. Bring her a great 
big brown one ——”’ 

“A great big brown one with a grin, tell him, Jimmie.” 

“We have no brown ones, sir; only the small white ones 
for the ladies.” 

“Get one then! Get out and buy the biggest one they 
got on Broadway—get out and get one then!” 

“But, sir, the ——” 

“Tf the stores ain’t open, bust em open! I ain’t the best 
customer this joint has got not to get service when my lady 
friend wants to dance with a great big brown bear. If my 
lady friend can’t get a great big brown bear 

‘With a grin, Jimmie.” 

“with a grin, there are other places where 
she can get two great big brown bears if she wants 
’em.” 

“T’ll see, sir. I'll seé what I can do.” 

Mr. Fitzgibbons brought a fist down upon the 
tableso that the dishes rattled and the wine lopped 
out of the glasses. 

“Sure you'll see, and quick too! A great big 
brown bear, d’you hear? My lady friend wants 
to dance, don’t you, Doll? You wanna dance, 
and nothing but a great big brown bear won’t 
do—eh, Doll?” 

“With a grin, Jimmie!”’ 

“With a grin, d’ye hear?” 

He whacked at her hand in delight and they 
laughed in right merry duet. : 

“Oh, Jimmie, you're killing!” 

“The sky’s my limit!” 

She nibbled at a peach whose cheeks were pink 
as her own, and together from the great overflow- 
ing bowl of fruits they must trim her hat with its 
boyish brim. First, a heavy bunch of black hot- 
house grapes that she pinned deftly to the crown, 
a cluster of cherries, a purple plum, a tangerine 
stuck at a gay angle. They surveyed their foolish 
labor of caprice with little rills of laughter that 
rose and fell, and when she replaced her hat the 
cherries bobbed and kissed her cheek and the 
adjoining group leaned to her in the kinship of 
merriment. 

“It’s asweller trimming than I gaveit last Tues- 
day, Jimmie. Look how tight it’s all pinned on. 

(Continued on Page 44) 


a great big brown one 
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THE LAND OF THE ALIEN FARM HAND 











_— 








Foreign Labor on an American Railroad 


O THE average native of the United States innocent 

of sociologic lore, the problem of landing the agri- 

cultural immigrant on the American farm is full of 
confusing contrasts and amazing contradictions. 

On the one hand the uplift writers hold before him 
vivid pictures— convincing and authoritative— of workless 
workers in the great industrial centers; of long bread lines 
of hungry toilers awaiting their turn for a hand-out of 
the bitter crusts of charity; of unwholesome tenements 
crowded with the toiling slaves of the sweatshop; and of 
women and children of the slums who live without hope 
and die without food—all these the aliens who have fled 
from the familiar slavery of Old World conditions to the 
unfamiliar terrors of the New. 

This is one side of the shield as the average native of the 
United States sees it in the newspapers, the magazines, the 
motion-picture films, and the pleas of the social experts. 

The other side? If the average citizen happens to be a 
dweller in a country village in the Corn Belt of the 
Middle West—he gets the reverse picture at first hand 
from the farmers as they meet at the creamery, the grocery 
or the livery stable. With one voice these farmowners 
bewail their inability to secure help and declare that the 
steady farm hand is fast becoming an extinct race—this in 
the face of proffered wages and inducements regarded as 
almost prohibitive. 

The picture drawn by these harassed farmers is just as 
vivid and true as the depressing presentation made by the 
students of sweatshop suffering and industrial woe in the 
great labor centers. 

Is it any wonder that the ordinary villager, unlearned in 
the mysteries of immigrat movements, quickly comes 
to the conclusion that there s » screw loose somewhere? 

Carry this study in contradictions a step farther. A 
leading farmer in the famous Elgin dairy district declared 
to the writer: 

“T’m just about discouraged and ready to quit the farm 
at the very moment when I ought to be making the most 
money. Why? Because I can’t get labor that can be 
depended on. This seems strange to me when there are 
lots of men out of work in the big manufacturing centers. 
I can’t reconcile the existence of the bread lines, made 
up of able-bodied men in the big cities, with the lines of 
empty bins in my barn and in thousands of other barns 
throughout the great dairy country of the Middle West 
where these plants are run at part capacity because of the 
undependable labor supply. 

“The riddle is beyond me. I give it up. If somebody 
doesn’t find a practical solution of the problem before long, 
however, I'll be forced to give up farming. My predica- 
ment is typical of that faced by thousands of so-called 
independent farmowners wherever dairying is the main 
line of agriculture. 

“Here is what I am up against: I have now reached a 
ripe middle age. The best working years of my life have 


say, 
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been devoted to the careful building of a big plant for milk 
production. Of course I had to begin on a comparatively 
small scale, not only because of lack of capital but also 
because my land was not in shape at the start to carry a 
large herd. The job always ahead of me was that of stead- 
ily increasing the efficiency of my plant, the productiveness 
of my land and the size of my dairy herd. 

“This meant tilling and draining, converting low and 
wet ground into the richest and most productive soil on 
the farm, equipping the whole farm with a full and well- 
arranged system of fencing, putting up modern barns and 
gilos, and instituting a thorough and complete system 
of crop rotation calculated to push the productiveness of 
every field of the farm to a higher point with each round of 
rotation. Perhaps more important than all this, it also in- 
volved my own education as a specialist in milk production. 

“When I began this big job of carefully upbuilding a 
large farm plant for the economical production of milk 
two factors were immensely in my favor: First, hired help 
was comparatively plentiful; and it was good help. You 
could depend on it. My hired hands were mainly the sons 
of the smaller farmers in the township. Generally I knew 
their fathers; and the young men usually had a reasonable 
sense of responsibility, would live up to their agreements, 
and would not quit without fair warning. Second, my 
sons were growing up in the business.” 


The Dairy Farmer's Tale of Woe 


“THESE conditions enabled me to crowd the farm and 

keep it going at practically maximum capacity. Keep 
ing a dairy herd and following a well-ordered system of crop 
rotation mean a rapid increase of soil fertility. The result 
was that practically every year brought the temptation 
to add to the size of my herd. The farm was able to pro 
duce more corn and roughage each year and, therefore, to 
carry more cows. Every manufacturer knows that the 
way to get the most out of his plant is to run it at prac 
tically full capacity; so I found my operations constantly 
enlarging. 

“Then came a change. My sons reached the age when 
they married and became farmowners themselves. This 
forced me to operate my farm wholly with hired help. 
Where do I find myself to-day? I am decidedly older; I 
cannot do the hard manual work I did when building up 
this plant. Theoretically I do not need to doit. My time 
can be more profitably employed in doing the headwork 
for the farm, in superintending its operations, and in giving 
special attention to the marketing end of the business 

“I am precisely in the position of a manufacturer who 
started out with little skill, a few tools and a small shop, 
and has developed himself into a capable executive; who 
is master of every process involved in his particular kind 
of production. Then, too, I find myself with a highly 
perfected plant on my hands, one that has been carefully 


Threshing on a Danish Farm 


developed and is now capable of turning out a big volume 
of product on a well-ordered, economical and efficient basis 
Inevitably my overhead charges have increased along with 
the productiveness of my plant. The farm is worth much 
more money now than when I began, but the taxes are 
immensely increased; so is the upkeep, and so ure all the 
expenses a manufacturer would term overhead charges. 
“So far, everything in the situation is fine 
outsider would so consider it; 
the prospect changes. It begins to shade into a deep blue 
Why? Because I find myself standing in the shoes of a 
manufacturer, with a large and efficient plant, who cannot 
get men to do the manual work required to turn out his 
product in a dependable volume 
matter of wages 


at least, an 
but right here the color of 


This is not merely a 
Every dairy farmer in this section of the 
country has to pay wages that are dangerously near to 
being prohibitive of profits, if he gets any help at all 

“A good, steady farm hand round here can command 
thirty-five dollars a month the year round. Occasionally 
you can find one who receives forty dollars a month. Those 
who are not quite topnotchers get thirty dollars. And 
what do they receive besides this cash compensation? If 
single they receive the same food and housing the farmer 
gives himself and his family; their laundry; and very fre 
quently the keep of a driving horse. If the hired hand is 
married, and his wife is pot regularly employed, he and his 
family are given the rent of the tenant house on the prem 
ises, and the use of just as large a garden patch as he will 
cultivate; his firewood, in case there is timber on the farm; 
all the milk he needs for family use, which generally means 
the milk of one cow; and all the eggs and chickens needed 
for the family. That is precisely the arrangement I know 
exists between a certain farmer in Sugar Grove Township 
Kane County, Lllinois, and his hired hand. 

“In addition to chis, all extra help for harvesting, 
threshing and silo filling is boarded by the wife of the hired 
hand at a price that pays her a fair profit for her labor 
Also, the wife of the hired hand raises the poultry on halve 
she doing the work of looking after the fowls and the farmer 
furnishing the feed. In many cases the hired hand w! 
has a family is allowed a hog for pork and a half of a be« 
for winter-meat supply. In other words about the o 
things the hired hand with a family has to buy 
are clothing and personal luxuries. Where the 
hired hand takes the position of cook i: 
the 


as @ rule 
wile of the 
" 


the home of t 


farmowner, compensation is generally about forty 


five dollars a month for the two, which would mean thirty 
dollars for the man and fifteen dollars for the womar 
In some cases this joint wage is fifty dollars. Of cours 


there are instances that run below those but I an 
talking about the customary compensation of a hired har 
who has a good reputation and whose services are held | 
the community to be entirely desirable 
however, has taught me that the 


higures; 


Bitter experience 
available supply of farr 


independable as a village flirt 


help to-day is as freakish and 
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“Before I learned the mercurial nature of the kind of 
hired help to be had to-day, I repeatedly found myself with 
some sixty cows waiting to be milked and only myself to do 
the milking. My hired hands had suddenly quit without 
notice. What is the result of this sort of experience? I 
have been forced to cut down my herd to a number I can 
handle myself in case of emergency without actual peril 
to my own heaith; but that‘does not solve the problem, 
because I am running my plant at about one-half its capac- 
ity. This means I am not able to operate it on the lines of 
highest economy and efficiency. Every large dairy farmer 
in the West has had much the same experience. 

“ Meantime the city bread line continues and grows in 
length as the cow line in my stables shortens and dwindles. 
That bread line has become mighty fascinating to me. 
From what I can learn, it is almost wholly composed of 
aliens, a large number of them being men who have done 
farmwork before they emigrated. Germany, Denmark 
and several other Old World countries have systems of 
agricultural schools so far-reaching that a fundamental 
agricultural training is almost forced on even the most 
obscure farm hands. They know how to farm and they 
know nothing else. They are accustomed to long hours and 
short wages. 

“Why is it, then, that the American farmowner finds 
himself unable to operate his farm factory at anything like 
full capacity because he cannot obtain competent help, 
while at the same time the farm immigrant from the Old 
World, with at least the fundamentals of a farm education 
behind him, is standing in the city bread line and feeling 
the grip of actual hunger? I look at the farms round me 
and see almost all their owners in the 
same predicament; but that is not all 
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tragic story of struggle and hardship. In the office was an 
assistant who could speak the Rumanian tongue, and he 
drew from them the following account of their experiences: 

A labor agent in Cleveland had rounded up a group of 
ninety-five Rumanians who had lately arrived from the 
old country. Some, and perhaps all of them, had obtained 
temporary employment in the Cleveland shops and foun- 
dries; but they were accustomed to country life and had a 
longing for the familiar freedom of the open. 

The claim of the labor agent that he had sure employ- 


ment for them in the harvest fields of Kansas was a temp-. 


tation too strong to be resisted, and they eagerly paid an 
individual railroad fare of eighteen dollars and started for 
Topeka, Kansas. They arrived at Topeka in the evening 
end bunked in the immigrant room of the station, ready to 
start out in the morning for their first taste of American 
farm life. But when the young Rumanian who had been 
sent along to represent the labor agent, and who could 
speak a few words of English, returned to his fellows, he 
brought the depressing news that harvest work in the sec- 
tion where they were had already been completed, and 
that the nearest point at which certain employment was 
obtainable was more than two hundred miles farther on. 
This would require an additional fare of four dollars and 
a half each. 

After exploding this bomb in the camp of his charges, the 
guide made an arrangement with the railroad agent by 
which the immigrants could remain in the station that day 
and the following night; and then he set out to scour the 
city for any stray chances that might lead to the tempo- 
rary employment of some of the men. Meantime the 
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foot-sore brought up the rear. Day by day the advance 
guard grew smaller as one after another dropped out to 
rest by the roadside and wait for the group behind. 

Overexertion, hunger and illness constantly reduced the 
numbers of each traveling group until all were separated 
except the trio that finally reached Chicago. There the 
Immigrants’ Protective League supplied them with food, 
lodging, shoes and clothing, and offered to find them 
employment; but they could not be dissuaded from their 
purpose to get back to Cleveland. So, after three days of 
rest and refreshment, they again took up their tramp and 
finally reached Cleveland, where they were taken in hand 
by the Municipal Welfare Bureau and given employment 
in one of the great industrial plants of that city. 

The fate of the seventeen who fell by the wayside is an 
unexplained mystery. The best guess of the Immigrants’ 
Protective League is that probably most of them were 
absorbed by the larger towns and cities along the way. 

Now for a glance at the opposing picture. 

“Are any of the farms about here owned by men who 
made their start as immigrant hired men?” I asked the 
president of the Farmers and Drovers’ Bank in a small 
Northern Illinois town. 

“About all of them,” he answered. “Of course some 
straight American stock is still to be found on the farms 
children and grandchildren of men I knew when I was a 
boy; but they’re scarce. The names on the rural-delivery 
mail boxes tell the story. They’re German or Swedish or 
Danish for the most part, with an occasional mixture that 
might be almost anything except straight American. I 
know the antecedents of these men, and it is scarcely too 
sweeping a statement to say that nine- 
tenths of them began their farm careers 





I see, 

“A little to the west of me is a splen- 
did farm, owned by a hired hand who 
was with me for several years in the ear- 
lier part of my farm experience. It is 
fully paid for and well equipped. North 
of me is another farm, owned by a man 
who worked for me a littie later; and I 
think he owes nothing onit. In other 
parts of this country are two more men 
who were hired hands on my farm. 
They now have farms of their own, with 
little or no encumbrance on the property. 

“T know these men intimately, and I 
cannot believe that in any other line of 
effort they could have accumulated so 
much property as they have by following 
the line of work to which they appren- 
ticed themselves when they became farm 
hands. There are few of the older farm- 
owners in this section who cannot check 
up the list of their former hired hands and 
find just as high a percentage of suc- 
cessful farmowners among them as I can. 

“Keeping ail these facts clearly in 
mind, is it strange that the bread line 
ot husky foreigners at the industrial 








as hired hands. This is the Land of the 
Hired Hand—and of the alien hand at 
that. These husky immigrants came to 
serve—and remained to own. There is 
hardly a poor farmer among them. 

“T happen to own a dozen or more 
farms right round here, to which I give 
personal supervision, operating them 
either with hired help or on a share basis 
As a rule there is an immigrant on every 
one of these farms. I keep a sharp eye 
out for the incoming immigrant. It 
doesa’t matter how green he isif he looks 
right; and he generally does. I nab him 
for a hired manortenant. Thereis keen 
competition for him, because this is a 
town of retired farmers; and those who 
have not already sold their farms to 
former hired men are after the aliens for 
hands or tenants.” 


On the Primary Farm 


“ABOUT two years ago I chanced to 
catch sight of a young Dane who 
had recently arrived. I nabbed him be- 
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centers is a standing mystery to me and 
to almost every other farmowner in the 
country? Do you wonder we farmers feel that there has 
been a consistent miscarriage of immigration, with even 
worse results to the immigrant than to the farmer? I am 
not a student of sociology and I am comprehensively 
ignorant of immigration statistics; but it seems decidedly 
clear to me that the machinery of distribution is fatally 
weak when it comes to the business of placing the agri- 
cultural immigrant from the Old World where he belongs- 
on the soil instead of in the factory, the shop, the mine, or 
the streets of a big city.” 


The Rumanians’ Hard-Luck Story 


HIS man does not speak as an isolated individual, but 

as the representative of a large class. His problem is 
the problem of the American farmowner at large. There 
are thousands of American farmowners who stand in this 
man’s shoes and who will exclaim: 

“That farmer hits the nail squarely on the head; his 
predicament is my own. I couldn't describe my situation 
more accurately than he has described it in stating his 
own outlook to-day!” 

Where does the machinery of immigrant distribution fall 
down? Why is it that the incoming alien, accustomed to 
farm labor in the Old World, fails to reach his natural des- 
tination on the American farm and finds himself, instead, 
in the factory or the mine? 

Let us take another dip into this perplexing mediey of 
contrasts and throw on ihe screen two more pictures from 
the reel of actual experience. 

One fall morning three Rumanians made a timid 
appearance at the offices of the Immigrants’ Protective 
League in Chicago. Their clothes hung in tatters and 
their shoes were practically without soles. They could not 
speak a word of English, but every line of their haggard 
faces and every thread of their ragged clothing told a 
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bewildered aliens at the railroad station went into an 
all-day session on the subject of ways and means. 

It was found there was enough money in the group to 
pay the fare of seventy-five hands to the destination where 
work was to be had. The man who had money enough to 
pay the fare of a brother, a cousin or a close friend, who 
was without funds, agreed to divide his entire capital in 
this way as far as it would go. An understanding was also 
reached that those having no money of their own, and no 
brother or cousin able to advance the individual railroad 
fare of four dollars and a half, would be left behind to shift 
for themselves as best they could. 

Again the guide returned, with the report that no work 
of any kind was to be found. Invariably the instinct of the 
alien in a situation of this kind is to return to his original 
starting-point. Consequently, instead of deciding to walk 
some two hundred and twenty-five miles to the section 
where the harvest had not been completed, the twenty 
remaining Rumanians promptly started to walk about 
eight hundred and seventy-five miles back to Cleveland. 
They had friends there who spoke their own tongue, and 
their one thought was to reach these compatriots. Twenty 
oddly dressed aliens, chattering in a strange tongue and 
equipped with sticks and bundles, did not prove a welcome 
sight to the farmers’ wives along the line of march. Doors 
were shut against them and farm dogs were encouraged to 
do their utmost. 

As a result of the mistake of marching in a body, they 
secured little to eat except in towns and villages, where the 
authorities generally supplied them with coarse food and 
a night’s lodging, and then saw to it that they moved on. 

Before they had gone far, however, the law of the sur- 
vival of the fittest began to separate them into smaller 
groups. The strongest and best-shod pushed on ahead as 
an advance guard. Those who were less vigorous followed 
at a more leisurely pace, while the weaklings and the 


fore he could get away and put him at 
work on my poorest and smallest farm 

I call it my primary. The Danes are 
wonderful farmers and they can handle a dairy in a way 
to make the average American blush. 

“Ordinarily he would have been advanced the next year 
to one of my intermediate farms—not the poorest, and by 
no means the best; but he did so well I was forced by 
circumstances to jump him clear over the intermediate 
grades and put him at the top, on the best farm of all. This 
came about because the tenant on that farm had made and 
saved so much money he was ready to step into the farm- 
owner class; so I slipped the young Dane inte his place 
and allowed the Swede to go and buy a farm. The Dane 
will probably average a net annual profit, above his living, 
of from two thousand to twenty-five hundred dollars a year 
for the next five years—if I am able to hold him that long 

“Meantime I am constantly on the lookout for fresh 

immigrant blood for the primary farm and the intermediate 
farms. These men make good so regularly, so dependably, 
that there is no use in figuring on keeping them as hands or 
share tenants for more than a few years. You can’t hold 
them down. They’re workers and they’re thrifty—regular 
born farmers. Just so soon as they have a chance to adjust 
their Old World skill and experience to American condi- 
tions, and also learn to do business in our language, they 
take the bit in their teeth and make a run for a farm of 
their own. 
_ “Some farmowners round here try to hold them by extra 
inducements after they have reached that point of their 
development. That doesn’t pay. Instead, I spend more 
time looking for fresh alien blood to keep the farms going. 
I know that in just about so many years the greenest hired 
hand in my employ will be ready to buy a farm. When 
I’m tired of running my farms I'll sell out to these men. 
Until then my problem will be to keep up the supply of 
alien recruits. I prefer to get a green immigrant and start 
him as a hired hand, and then advance him to a share 
tenant. 
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“Sometimes, however, the material is so good that it is 
safe to start the newcomer as a share tenant on a small 
farm. In the end the result is always the same—the green 
immigrant becomes a farmowner. If he doesn’t buy a farm 
after he has learned the American game it is because he 
finds a retired American farmer who will take cash rent for 
his farm at a price that will make its ownership of no 
advantage. This occurs more frequently than one would 
imagine. 

“ All this goes to show one thing—there is no place where 
the immigrant who has done farmwork in the old country 
can get ahead so fast as he can right on an American farm. 
The title deeds to the farms of this county prove this, and 
probably almost every other county in the Middle West 
has much the same proof to offer. The agricultural im- 
migrant from Germany, Denmark, Holland, Portugal, 
Austria, Northern Italy, or any other European country, 
can better afford to take a job as a farm hand here than he 
can to go on the pay roll of a mine, a shop or a factory at 
the highest wages on record for unskilled labor in those 
lines. 

“Now, in view of these facts, why is it that we get only 
an occasional stray from this class of immigration, while 
the mines, the mills and the shops get the most of them? 
And can’t something be done to change this? If every 
farm-trained immigrant who comes to America could be 
brought straight here to the Land of the Hired Hand, we 
could not only make farming a different thing but we could 
change the industrial bread line so that you couldn't 
recognize it; for, instead of having a starving string of city 
bread eaters, we should have the same men in a line of 
bread producers. 

“That’s the way this immigrant problem looks to a 
country bankerandfarmowner. Butdon’t forget to answer 
the question: What can be done to place the agricultural 
immigrant on the American farm, 
where he is needed, where he will 


who started to walk back to Cleve- 
land? Never! Those who sur- 
vived the ordeal of the traveling 
bread line will stick to the city to 
the end of their days, no matter 
how many hardships they have to 
put up with there. They are per- 
manently eliminated as farm-hand 
prospects. One such misadven- 
ture in the farm field is enough 

for a lifetime.” | 

Who was to blame for this tragic 
miscarriage of immigrant distri- 
bution? The Cleveland labor 
agent had sent a guide with the 
party. This was a substantial in- 
dication of good faith. The Topeka 
correspondent had, according to 
an investigation, acted in good 
faith in saying that many men 
were needed for the harvest and 
could command good wages; but 
he did not back his statement 
with a bond, a deposit, or any 
other form of definite obligation. ~~ 
Before these men arrived on the 
scene an unexpected army of 
men who did not have so far to travel stepped in and 
cleaned up the work in that immediate locality. 

The labor agent had been willing to take a chance that 
the men would be employed at the end of their long jour- 
ney; his Topeka correspondent had taken the chance that 
the need of men would still exist when they arrived. Both 
had acted with less responsibility in shipping a carload of 
human beings nearly halfway across the continent than 
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Potish Girts as Farm Hands in Germany 


It is a horse that cannot pull its load, because it is not 
hooked up to the cart; it is a delivery system that does 
not deliver, because its conveyors do not extend to the 
point of destination. 

This is not the fault of the men who are doing their be 
to make an inadequate, dismembered and unvodrdinated 
mechanism do the work that demands an efficient, natior 
widesystem. At present the Federal machinery for this pu 
pose is known as the Division of ly 
formation, and is concerned with a 





prosper as he cannot prosper any- 
where else, and where he’ll shortly 
own his farm as sure as grass grows 
and water runs?” 
Set these two pictures side by 
side—the twenty Rumanian immi- 
grants starting to walk from Topeka 
to Cleveland, because they had been 
sent on a wild-goose chase by a labor 
agent, and the Land of the Hired 
Hand, where experience has taught 
the natives that the immigrant 





ordained to become a farmowner. 
Both these pictures are authentic 
and both are typical. 


HEN Miss Grace Abbott, the 
competent head of the Immi- 


| 
Imperfect Machinery | 
grants’ Protective League, related | 





immigrants, not merely those whos 
natural destination is the farn 
Though the New York office of tl 
division is designated as a branc! 
it is evidently the main works, so 
far as active effort to connect the 
alien farm hand with the America 
farm is concerned. Active is hardly 
the right adjective in this conne 
tion, however; passive would pro! 
ably be the more descriptive term 


Law and Red Tape 
S DICTATED by a variety of 


4 repressive influences, including 
legal handicaps and those imposed 
by red-tape rulings are the conserv- 
atism inherent in tl® atmosphere 
of governmental! ser... ¢, this divi- 
sion is certainly not *idered when 
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the tragic experience of the Ru- 
manians she was asked whether 
that was an exceptional occurrence. 

“No,” she answered. “In the main it is typical of a 
common run of experiences. Generally not so many men 
are involved and the distance the disappointed and 
stranded aliens walk back is not so great; but the essential 
features are constantly repeated—a wild-goose chase after 
field labor, ending in disappointment and a weary return. 

“Do you think anybody will ever be able to pry loose 
from city environments one of those twenty Rumanians 
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Along This Street are the Agencies That Take Contracts to Supply Labor of All Kinds and in 


Big Numbers to Many Industries 


they would have been obliged to assume in shipping a 
carload of sheep—and the immigrants were more helpless 
than the sheep would have been. Federal laws would have 
compelled the humane treatment of the sheep; and so 
would public sentiment. 

This focuses our study of the amazing contradictions of 
the agricultural-immigrant situation in this country to the 
general conclusion that the existing machinery for placing 
the arriving alien farm hand on 
the farm, where he will fulfill his 











natural destiny—to say nothing 
of meeting an urgent demand on 
the part of the greatest industry 
in America—is about as adequate 
to the task in hand as one of the 
original tail-grass local telephone 
systems of Kansas would be to 
meet the modern telephone re 
quirements of New York, Bostor 

Philadeiphia and the entire 
Atlantic seaboard. 

This is no reflection on the 
energy and the conscientiousness 
of the Federal agents at present 
in charge of this work. The best 
telephone operator in the world 
cannot give you a talking conne: 
tion with a point to which the 
wires of the system do not reach; 
nor can six or eight men, no mat 
ter how competent or devoted, do 
the work of six or eight hundred 
In a word the Federal machinery 
for performing this important 
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State Street, Where the Homes for Immigrants Are 


function of the National Govern- 
ment is hopelessly inadequate 


its attitude is descri''“d as passive 
ratherthan active. T¢ 
however, is not at all to the liking 
of the General of 
Immigration, the Chief of the Division of Information, or 
the head of the New York branch—far from it! Their own 
official reports are sufficient to convict these public servants 
of an energetic desire to do things with an efficiency that 
would measure up to the standard of results required in a 
progressive commercial institution. 

There is every reason to believe that these officials ar 
anxious to place the arriving alien who is accustomed to 
farmwork on the American farm, where he will be worth 
most to himself and to his new country, instead of per- 
mitting him to permanent economic musfit 
through being captured by the labor scouts of the mills 
the mines, the shops and the factories of the great industria! 


srepression, 


Commissioner 


become a 


centers, 

4 passage in the latest report of the Commissioner 
General of Immigration throws light on this policy of r 
pression under which the work of passing the agricultura 
immigrant through the lines of the industrial pickets into 
the open country and to the farm is performed. It read 

“We cannot by law prevent our own people from floc} 
under the existing systen 
in order to overcome the same tendency in a large majorit 
of immigrants, direct them, after landing, to certain loca 
ities where they may remain.” 

Just where the law leaves off and red tape begi1 
forming the repressive policy of “the existing systen 
only a wizard in immigration lore can tell; but to the over 
worked farmowner, out in the Lan Hired Hand 
who must curtail his operations because he cannot ge 
steady labor, it looks very m ich as though the existing 
system needed fixing. He is inclined to feel 
a branch of government 


ing to the cities; nor can we 


a ol the 


that here is 
service which is falling down o 
its job. 

As a matter of fact, however, the 
Information Office, which places ar 


wonder is that tl 
ual aver age ol fiy 


Continued on Page 30) 
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Billy Fortune and fl! 


game of draw? Does it 





e Ten-Cent 


+ it By Willi R. Light : Kens wt 
ONEST, what do you Ex-pup-perience with 
LH iinet the teueota Li mal yY William KR. Lighton oe napa 
Br H. T. 


interest you? What is there 

interestin’ about it for you? 

You tell me that, and I can tell you what kind of a man 
you are. Yes, I can! I can tell you how you treat your 
family, and whether you're liberal with your church, and 
whether you're scared about dyin’ when you get sick and 
ull them things. Sure pop! You let me set and watch 
you playin’ against a bunch of the boys for just a half 
an hour and see what you make out of the cards just the 
way they core, and you won't have to explain yourself 
none to me after that. I'll know you even if you’re a 
rank stranger to me. 

Do you like a game where the white chips are a cent 
apiece, and the red ones a nickel, and the blue ones a 
dime, and it only costs you a white one to draw, and 
you can’t bet more than one blue one at atime? And 
then when you catch four aces, do you like to play just 
a red one, pushin’ it out real careful, so as to be perfectly 
safe? And when it comes round to you again with a 
couple of blues on the table, do you want to take another 
iook at your hand and count ’em over to make sure, 
and then just call on what you've got? Ordo you like 
ene of these open-air games with no roof over you, so 
you've got a chance to play with your mind instead of 
just the cards? Well, that answers it. 

Me, I'd as soon set and whirl my thumbs for sport as 
to play ten-cent limit. I used to do it, but I won’t do it 
any more. I'll play solitaire with myself first. When 
I play I want my disposition to have a plumb plenty of 
room for exercisin’ itself. That’s what I play for. The 
little-limit lads—they play just for the winnin’, don’t 
they? Me, I want to play just for the game and let the 
winnin’ sort of look after itself. I’ve seen 'em that 
would be fair tickled to death if they could quit at the 
end of an evenin’ as much as four bits ahead. Do you 
like that? I'd rather go broke the rest of my life than 
to have that kind of a feelin’. It ain’trespectable. And 
I'l!) tell you another thing: The boy that invented draw, 
he never meant it to be played with a mean little limit 
on it; I'll bet a million he didn’t. He couldn’t, because 
if he’d had that kind of a mind he couldn’t have figured 
out the game at all. 

I ain't thinkin’ only about poker; I’m thinkin’ about 
ife too. That's the way it is with a man’s life. If he 
plays that game cautious and scared—mostly usin’ 
nothin’ but his white chips—what doesit gethim? Mebbe 
he takes in a few four-bit pieces before he’s done; but 
he’s played terrible shy of amusement. Can you figure 
it's worth it? Don’t you reckon he’s sort of sore when 
he comes to count up his safe little winnin’s at the end 
and then thinks what he might have had? But he’s the 
only one to blame, ain’t ke? Yes, sir: A lad that won’t 
play nothin’ but a limit game—he’s got no kick comin’ 
if he don’t make nothin’ decent out of the cards life lets 
hii hold. 

it was thinkin’ about Bat Wheelock that started me 
to broodin’ like this, Bat, he was a boy that didn’t seem 
ever to have knew there was such a thing as a limit in the 
game he was playin’, let alone tryin’ to play it that way 
on his own account. He certainly was scornful of his 
chips—-that rascal was—whenever it come his bet. You 
can judge for yourself what it got him. 

He showed up at Nine-Bar one mornin’ when me and 
the Boss was out in the lane fixin’ a string of fence that one 
of the bulls had tore down. It was the Boss that saw him 
first when he raised up from workin’ the wire-stretcher. 

“Hello, Billy,” the Boss says to me. “‘Who’s that 
comin’? Looks like some kind of a stranger.” 

He'd have looked like a stranger to ’most anybody. He 
was ridin’ a little ewe-necked buckskin of the sort that 
hadn't been bred round our part of the country for the last 
ten years —lean and rough and narrow-chested and droopin’ 
and meek-lookin’; one of the kind you can’t ever depend 
on for doin’ anything except what you ain’t expectin’ ’em 
to do. Save me from a pony that acts meek! He’s worse 
than a meek man. And Bat, he was settin’ humped down 
in the saddie, all dusty and discouraged, with his head 
hangin’. One sleeve of his shirt had been ripped off some- 
how, and there was a big piece gone out of the near leg of 
his pants; and besides, I could see his hair stickin’ up out 
of a big hole in the top of his hat. Anybody could tell he 
hadn't been doin’ it just so as to get ventilation; Old Man 
Trouble had done it for him. He had an old tarp bed hung 
on back of his saddle. That couldn’t mean but one thing: 
He was foot-loose and driftin’ round huntin’ him a job. 
He sure needed it. You could have bought his whole outfit 
for a ten-dollar bill with considerable change comin’ to you. 

“He den’t seem so awful prepossessin’ to me, Billy,” says 
the Boss. “If you was me, would you hire him?” 


TLELVvuSTTRATE DO 





“You Keep My Knife for Me Till We Meet Again, 
Wilt You, Billy?" 


“T wouldn’t hire what he’s got with him,” I says; “but 
it’s too soon to tell about the man yet. Let’s wait and see. 
Mebbe he’ll look better when we get a sight of him.” 

He didn’t though. He rode up to the gate at the foot of 
the lane and tried to open the bar by leanin’ down from his 
saddle. That's a horrible careless trick when you're ridin’ 
a ewe-necked buckskin with them meek manners. While 
he was unbalanced that way with his feet loose in the 
stirrups, his pony give a nasty quick squeal and a quick 
hump and pitched him plumb over the top of the gate bot- 
tom side up, and then whirled round and went lopin’ back 
off up the trail toward Lusk. 

It must have jounced him a good bit when he lit, because 
he set right there where he was for a minute without tryin’ 
to move. It had made him mad, too, because he started in 
to swear; but before he could get the first word out a fit 
of the hiccups caught him and broke it off in the middle. 
He started it again, but it was just the same way. It 
seemed as if that made him madder yet and he tried it two 
or three more times; but he didn’t have a bit of luck. 
He’d commence a blazin’ hot cussword and it would turn 
out nothin’ but a shrill hiccup. It was right comical 
watchin’ him. After he’d made a few more tries he got real 
interested and absorbed with it. He’d go at it fierce and 
hard and then he'd go at it cautious and easy, sort of 
experimentin’ with different ways; but it was all the same 
thing. He seemed to have forgot all about us; but pretty 
soon he looked up and give a sheepish grin. 

“Take your time, friend,” says the Boss. “There’s no 
rush. I know what you want anyway. You want work. 
When you're able you might tell me what you can do. 
Have you had any experience with horses?” 


DUNWN dled out there on the sand. 
“Dud-didn’t you see me ar- 
rivin’ here?” 

The Boss laughed at him and walked up a little closer, 
lookin’ him over, and Bat got up and pushed his old hat 
back so we could get a good sight of his face. It had 
a week’s bristles on it, and the cheeks were sunk in 
some round the middle and high over the bones, with 
years and years of sunburn and weather-wrinkles. His 
face didn’t amount to much till you saw his eyes. There’s 
only one kind of man that’s got that kind of eyes and 
he’s the kind you can tie to. They weren't pretty, but 
they were on the level, lookin’ straight out without a 
squint nor a shift. 

“Well,” says the Boss, “by the look of your boots 
you've certainly rode some since they were new. Where- 
abouts?” 

“Everywhere,” says Bat, “from Montana to Chi- 
huahua, and everything from pack burros to man-killers.” 
He’d got over his hiccups by now and he was talkin’ 
earnest. “I can ride anything a man can straddle,” he 
says. “Don’t you judge by what that glass-eyed buck- 
skin done to me. You let me show you. I can break 
anything that’s got four feet under him and when I get 
him broke he’s gentle—see? If you’ve got horses to 
break you try me.” 

“T’ve got some horses to break,”’ the Boss says. “‘A 
carload of ’em—good ones—that I want to take back 
to Ohio to sell. I want ’em broke so their tempers ain’t 
hurt. I need somebody to help. It ain’t everybody 
that.candoit. I don’t know——” He wasstudying the 
Ba, | xy up and down real careful. “It’s takin’ chances. 
I den’t know anything about you but what I can see, 
and « think a lot of my horses. No offense! The way 
your luck has left you lookin’, it’s sort of like pushin’ 
out a stack of blues on a busted flush; but—I’ll bet ’em. 
You can stay if you want to.” 

You wouldn’t have thought that lad could blush 
under al] that sunburn of his; but he did—blushed clear 
up to his hair and clear down the back of his neck, lickin’ 
his tongue over his lips and starin’ straight at the Boss’ 
eyes. I thought he was gcin’ to say somethin’ about 
how grateful he was; but he didn’t. He never said a 
word. I liked him better for keepin’ still. 

He was a wizard with the horses. That part’s all 
right. LIain’t tellin’ you about that part, I’m tellin’ you 
about Bat. After we'd watched him work the first 
mornin’ with the breakin’, it was plumb easy to see how 
he was goin’ to make out with it; but the man don’t 
live that could have figured on the rest of it. That’s 
the part I’m gettin’ at. 

He was certainly good at the horse job. He could take 
the very worst of ’em and win the heart right out of 
it ina half an hour. But hedidn’t seem to get the boys 
tolovin’ him. That was sort of curious tome. It wasn’t 
on account of his looks. A bunkhouse in the cow country 
ain’t often what you'd call a beauty show. Red McGee 
with his bowlegs, and Black’s Jim with his comical cock- 

eyes, and me with my hook nose and this scar across my 

forehead—we didn’t have nothin’ much on Bat for looks. 

It wasn’t that. The feelin’ was somethin’ a body couldn't 

hardly locate. I expect it was Bat’s fault—most of it. He 

didn’t seem to want to help ’em a speck to get acquainted 
with him. He stayed too strange. That don’t do, does it? 

It wasn’t so bad in the day when we was at work; but 

round the bunkhouse after supper it’s different. A man’s 

pretty near got to be friendly then. Bat wasn’t. I can’t 
think of anything in particular he done—it was what 
he didn’t do. He didn’t ever help himself to anybody's 
tobacco, nor he didn’t ever offer to take a hand in the 
seven-up, nor he didn’t ever have a word to say about the 
girls—nothin’ at all like that. He'd just set on the edge of 
his bunk back there away from the light till early bedtime 

and then he’d roll in. It wouldn’t have been so bad for a 

couple of nights or so; but he kept it up till it commenced 

to make the boys sort of hostile. 

He kept it up till the first pay day. That was three 
weeks after he come. You know what we started that 
night. In between when everybody was broke we stuck to 
pitch and Jack and fan, to keep things from going dead on 
us; but pay days there was sure to be a couple come over 
from Rawhide, and one or two up from down the creek, for 
a little spell of draw. It wouldn’t be nothin’ but ten-cent 
limit. There wasn’t any of the boys so terrible fond of it, 
only for a change to break the lonesomeness. You'll do 
lots of things when you’re lonesome. 

Well, that night was the first time Bat seemed to come 
awake. The game hadn’t more than got started till he 
moved over from the edge of his own bunk and set down 
on the edge of mine where he could see; but he didn’t ask 
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to be let in. Red McGee was bankin’, and pretty soon he 
give the extra chips in the cigar box a rattle, lookin’ 
round at Bat. 

“Why don’t you buy a few?” says Red. “They're 
cheap.” It was a kind of a mean way he said it; but Bat 
just shook his head. 

“You ain’t religicus, are you?” says Red. 
don’t look it.” 

“If I was,” says Bat, “I'd sure lose my religion at that 
game.” 

“What’s the matter with this game that it don’t suit 
you?” Red says. 

“Pennies and nickels and dimes!” says Bat. “I'd as lief 
get mine by bein’ a cripple with a tin cup on the street.” 

“Oh!” says Red. “The game ain’t big enough for the 
gentleman, boys.”” He commenced to finger his stack sort 
of wishful. He hadn’t any business in a real game, Red 
hadn’t. Did you ever know a real bow-legged man that 
could show good judgment at draw? But he didn’t seem 
able to keep out of one every chance he got. “ Mebbe we 
can accommodate you some,” he says to Bat. “What do 
you want?” 

“Pots,” says Bat. “‘ Make the whites a dollar and table 
stakes.”” And with that he moved up and pulled out his 
money. Forty dollars he had, and he bought with all of it 
right on the jump. 

“Look out!” says Red. “I wouldn’t do that. You're 
goin’ to need some new pants before next pay day."’ No- 
body but a bow-legged man would have said that. There’s 
some things you can say to a man but not others; but it 
seemed as if Red had got started bein’ nasty and couldn’t 
quit. If I’d been Bat, Red and me would have had some 
more conversation right there; but Bat just took a slow 
look at him out of his straight eyes and started sortin’ 
his stack. 

The playin’ didn’t start half as swift as it wound up. 
There was five of us stayed in, and the deal went six 
hands before anybody caught anything he wanted to open 
on. Then Red dragged down all those whites with three 
queens I dealt him, just because none of us would stay. 
He pulled the chips in with one of those insultin’ laughs of 
his, as if he’d won ’em by playin’. That’s what I never did 
like about a man like him—winnin’ a little always makes 
him so terrible cocky, and losin’ a little always makes him 
so terrible sore. 

“Why,” says Red, “I can buy me a swallowtail suit 
with this, can't I?” 

I certainly wouldn't have said it. And that was when 
the swift part begun. It was Red’s deal, and the first card 
he pitched to Bat fell face up. I guess he didn’t do it on 


“You sure 


purpose. It was nothin’ but the deuce of hearts anyway. 
Bat faced the next one himself—the four, and the next 
one too—the six. 


“Shucks!” hesays 
and he rolled him a 
cigarette before he 
picked up the other 
two. 

It was me that 
opened with three 
treys. Bat looked 
sideways at me and 
grinned. ‘* You, 
Billy!’’ he says. 


“What you doin’? 
Darned if I don't 


draw with you just 
for luck.” And Red 
kept in, too, with the 
other two layin’ 
down. 

I didn’t help my 
treys, so I let it go by 
me. Bat had drew 
two cards and he 
passed, and Red bet 
acoupleof blues. He 
hadn’t drew any. It 
was too much for me. 
{ laid down and took 
a look at Red’s hand. 
Aces full he had. Bat 
never flickered an 
eye-winker; he just 
pushed out all the 
chips he had and 
commenced fishin’ 
through his pockets 
for a match. 

What would you 
have done? You’d 
have done just like 
Red done. What 
livin’ chance did Bat 
have for better than 
threes unless the Old 
Nick was in the deck? 
Of course Red called; 


“Shh 


and then Bat laid down a straight little 
heart flush, deuce to six! Sufferin’ Peter! 
He’d held up them three and he'd filled 
twice in the middle! Did you ever see the 
like? 

It kind of unsettled Red’s mind; 
very next hand Bat finished cleanin’ him 
Skinned him right down to the table! It 
tickled me even if it had cost me ten. Red 
wasn't tickled though. He acted just like 
he always does when anybody puts it over 
him, makin’ a noisy dunce of himself and 
tryin’ to pick a fuss 

“You oughtn’t ever to play for nothin’ 
but pennies,” says Bat when Red's talk 
got tedious. “Or else you ought to set 
your brand on the cards so you'll know 
*em.” 

They couldn't be friends after that, could 
they? Itdon’t take so awful much to start 
a grudge, does it? They certainly had one 
started, and it wouldn't be so easy to stop 
because neither one of °em would want to 
stop it. A mess of men-folks has always 
got to have some kind of a grudge goin’; if 
it ain’tonethingit’s another. No,sir; them 
two wouldn't ever like each other a mite 

I got to likin’ Bat first-rate, though, after 
seein’ the way he played ‘em that night. 
He'd stripped me too before we quit and he done it by 
playin’ "em. That didn’t make me mad. Anybody that 
can take my money away from me at draw is welcome to 
it; sometimes I can even be right fond of him for doin’ it 
if he don’t act the butcher too much about it. Bat had 
done it clean and he’d made me feel real sociable toward 
him by it. 

I couldn't help feelin’ serry for Red, though, next mornin’ 
when he come to me and tried to borrow some money off of 
me. He'd got over bein’ sore by then, but he was lookin’ 
right worked-up and worried. 

“Billy,” he says, “I was a rank fool last night. I needed 
that money bad. Say, you can’t slip me twenty till next 
month, can you? I've just got to have it.” 

*“Gee whiz, Red!” I says. ““Why, how can I? Didn't 
you see that Bat boy takin’ mine too? He deprived me of 
every bit I had. I couldn’t lend nobody nothin’.” 

He made a miserable kind of a sound in his throat, with 
his eyes lookin’ real pitiful. “I don’t know whatever I’m 
goin’ to do,” he says. “I’ve just got to have it. I didn't 
figure on losin’. And now, what am I goin’ to do?” 

I couldn’t help it, could I? It did seem kind of unfair, 
though, when the very next person I run against was Bat, 


so the 





“You Toid Him You Was Willin’ to Bet a Stack of Biues on Him. Well, He Wouldn't Have Played it This 
Way on You, Not After That" 





“Let's Get Out of Here. 
Against That Man, 


settin at the table 


the bunkhouse counti 
He had a bunc! 


he must have had 


money 
of it; 

as much as a couple of 
hundred ] 


spread 
front of him 


out 

, and he Va 
enjoyin’ him 
thumbin’ it over and 
makin’ littl piles o 

different kinds He 
didn't quit when I come 


n; he just looked up to 


see who it was and the 

went back to what he 
was doin’ It seemed 
awful quaint, him wit! 
his ragged pants and his 


tattered shirt and hi 
hair stickin’ out throug! 
his hat and ownin’ all the 
money round the place 
I set and watched him 
minute 

“Bat,” I says pretty 


soon, “I. wish you'd tel 


me somethin’ Just 
what's the 
don’t like a limit gam 

He give me another quick flicker of a look. “Who 
me? “What's it to you, Billy?” 

“Oh, nothin’ much,” I ‘I was only wonderin’ 
A bright man sometimes has a reason for them unreason 
able little prejudices of his’n. I thought mebbe you had.” 

He stopped to consider it for a while, crumplin’ the bills 
up in a roll and then smoothin’ ’em out again careful and 


I Don't Want to Rua 


He Riles Me" reason you 


” he says. 


Says 


layin’ "em up on top of each other with their edges perfectly 
straight. He 

“It ain’t likely you'll understand when I tell you,” he 
says, “because it ain't likely you've been through it the 
way | have. It’s nothin’ in the world, Billy, but playin’ a 
limit game that’s made me like i am. It’s lost me every 
thing I’ve wanted that I ever stood any chance of winnin’ 
in my life, and it never won me a thing but a mess of regrets 
Can you sense that?” 

“Can I?” “Yes, indeedy!”’ 
said that so as to coax him to go on. 
horrible lucky,” I says. 

“Lucky He'd got 
his knife out of his pocket and was startin’ to whittle thin 


was a considerable time workin’ round to it 


says | 


I couldn't, but I 
“And yet you seem 


’ he says after me slow and steady 


little shavin's off the edge of the table, drawin’ ‘em out 
‘Lucky “No. Nobod 
can play in luck after 
late. And 
nobody can play in 
luck so long as he 
plays a limit game 
It don’t matter what 
know 
he’d have won more 
the other way; and 
if he loses he'll know 
he might have won 
if the limit had bee 
off. No, The 
only way in the world 
to play any kind of a 
game— if you go into 
it at all is to be 


willin’ to stake all 


slim and long as hairs. ?” he says 


it’s too 


he wins, he'll 


sir! 


you've got when the 
time comes 
I know! I played a 
limit game with m 
wife, holdin’ out o 
her like a man will for 
fear of lettin’ her get 
too much of a hold 
Mebke I kind of 
saved my self some 


my fool pride and 


I guess 


that kind of thing 
but I lost my wife 
by it. I wasin a fair 
way to amount to 


somethin’, but it a 


went just because | 
was scared to Trist 


takin’ the limit off 
Itshowed me after it 
was too late It ain't 
but I 


sure found out that 


any use now; 
the only way in thi 
world to play forany 
thing you want is to 
be willin’ to go after 
it with all you 





got—to be willin’ to push every last chip to the middle of 
the table. It don’t make a bit of difference what it is: If 
you get a hand you want to play, play it!” 

He was awful serious about it; but #t was the funny part 
that struck me most—him lookin’ the way he did and then 
talkin’ so righteous. 

“Yes,” I says, “but it’s kind of consolin’ to a body’s 
spirit just the same to be able to do like you done last 
night once in a while.” 

He got his eye on that pack of green ones and yellow ones 
layin’ on the table. “Darn the money!” he says, and he 
raised up his knife and stabbed the point down through 
the wad and drove it into the board. It stuck there 
quiverin’. It was a solemn-lookin’ knife with a blade the 
shape of a sword and a handle that had been carved out 
like a man’s bones, with a little white skull at the end. I'd 
never noticed one like it. But there it stuck tremblin’, 
with the skull a-grinnin’ just as if it had understood! 

“There’s some that wouldn’t feel that way about it,” 
i says. “There’s one of ’em right out there.” It was Red 
comin’ pokin’ up the path from the corrals toward the 
bunkhouse with his hands in his pockets and his head 
down, dejected as an old hound that’s been outrun by a 
coyote. “There’s a man that wouldn't be findin’ no fault 
with a little luck like yours,” I says. “They say he’s got 
a wife and kid, too, somewhere out in the brush. They can’t 
get along together, I expect. He ain’t ever said nothin’ 
about it; it’s the only thing he’s ever kept his mouth shut 
about; but it’s been sort of talked round. They say he 
sends her money. He tried to riffle twenty off of me this 
mornin’, Yes, sir; I'll bet he’d enjoy a little of your luck 
real well.” 

“That so?’’ says Bat. He had his eyes on Red. “That 
so?” he says again kind of to himself, and his eyes com- 
menced to narrow down to a couple of cold slits. “That 
so?” he says. That time he talked as if he’d forgot me 
bein’ round. But then he comeawake quick, pullin’ his k: ife 





XXIII 
Ti matire d’hétel had presented his 


bill. The little luncheon party was By 
almost over. 

“So I take leave,”” Hunterleys remarked as he set down 
his erapty liqueur glass, “‘ of oneof my responsibilitiesin life.” 

“IT think I'd like to remain a sort of half ward, please,” 
Felicia objected, “in case David doesn’t treat me properly.” 

“Tf he doesn’t,’’ Hunterleys declared, “he will have me 
to answer te. Seriously, I think you young people are very 
wise and very foolish and very much to be envied. What 
does Sidney say about it?” 

Felicia made a little grimace. She glanced round, but 
the tables near them were unoccupied 

‘Sidney is much too engrossed in his mysterious work to 
concern himself very much about anything,” she replied. 
“Do you know that he has been out all night two nights 
this week already, and he is making no end of preparations 
for to-day?” 

Hunterleys nodded. 

“I know that he is very busy just now,” he assented 
gravely. “I must come up and talk to him this afternoon.” 

“We left him writing,” Felicia said. “Of course he 
declares that he is working for his beloved newspaper, but 
lam not sure. He scarcely ever goes out in the daytime at 
all. What can he have to write about? David's work is 
strenuous enough, and I have told him that if he turns war 
correspondent again I shall break our engagement.” 

“We all have our work to do in life,” Hunterleys 
reminded her. “‘ You have to sing in Aida to-night, and you 
have to do yourself justice for the sake of a great many 
people. Your brother has his work to do also. Whatever 
the nature of it may be, he has taken it up and he must 
go through with it. It would be of no use, his worrying for 
fear that you may forget your words or your notes to-night, 
and there is no purpose in your fretting because there may be 
danger in what he has to do. I promise you that so far as 
I can prevent it he shall take no unnecessary risks. Now if 
you like I will walk home with you young people, if I shan’t 
be terribly in the way. I know that Sidney wants tosee me.” 

They left the restaurant a few minutes later and strolled 
up toward the town. Hunterleys paused as they neared a 
jeweler’s shop. 

“And now for the important business of the day!” he 
declared. “I must buy you an engagement present on 
behalf of myself and all your guardians. Come in and help 
me choose, both of you. A girl with a new engagement ring 
should have a better bag to hang from that little finger.” 

“You really are the most perfect person that ever 
breathed!” she sighed. 

They paid their visit to the jeweler and afterward dreve 
up to the villa in a little victoria. Sidney Roche was hard 
at work. He greeted Hunterleys warmly. 
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up from where it was standin’ and startin’ to gather up his 
money. “Come on, Billy,”’ he says; “‘let’s get out of here. 
I don’t want to run against that man. He riles me.” 

“Bat!” I says—but then I didn’t say the rest. There 
was a couple of the yellow ones he hadn’t picked up. I 
thought he hadn’t noticed; but then it come glimmerin’ 
into my mind. I just kept still and drilled out of the 
bunkhouse with him and down to the creek. 

That was Sunday, and the next day the Boss took the 
bunch of us ridin’ off down toward the Platte to pick up 
some more of the horses he wanted that had straggled off 
through the hills. There was six of us, and we hunted the 
ground all over careful, but we didn’t find hide nor hair of 
’em till we hit the river at Guernsey, along in the middle of 
the week. We heard they’d been seen lately, though, on the 
flats up above Four-J Cafion, so we’d pick ’em up on the 
back trail. We'd start in the mornin’, the Boss said, goin’ 
over through Hartville and Sunrise and up that way; but 
we'd stay in Guernsey overnight. 

Do you know Guernsey? Well, you ought to. It’s a 
spry place, Guernsey is; and up at the end of the street is 
Fletcher’s. The Log Cabin, Fletch calls it, and he’s got it 
full up with all kinds of different things—bones and horns 
and hides and stuffed critters and mineral and Indian junk, 
till there ain’t hardly room for the bar. That’s where 
I mostly hang out when I’m there, on account of Fletch 
bein’ an old cow-man himself; and that’s where I put for 
that night after supper. 

It was early yet, but Red was there ahead of me, bellied 
up against the bar all alone. He’d been there long enough 
to get about four drinks ahead of me too. You could 
always count the number of drinks that man had had by 
the way he was talkin’. By the time he’d had three he’d 
be real sociable, and the fourth one would make him push 
his hat back and act liberal, and with six in him you could 
always look for him to get mournful with the tears runnin’ 
down beside his nose; and then a couple more would mostly 
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finish him. His hat was away on the back side of his head 
when I got there that night, and he sung out to me the 
minute I got past the door. 

“Billy, you old skeezicks!” he says. “What’ll you 
have? Fletch, set it out! It’s on me. Billy’s money’s no 
good to-night while I’m round.” 

That’s the way he talked; and then he slapped a yellow 
twenty down in front of him. I couldn’t have helped 
noticin’, not if I’d tried. The twenty had a clean little slit 
cut right in the middle of it, just where Bat’s knife blade 
had stabbed through it last Sunday, up there on the table 
in the bunkhouse. I’d forgot all about what Bat had done 
till then; but that made me remember. I wouldn’t have 
thought it of Red and I’d been knowin’ him round the 
country a long time too. It didn’t make me feel good; nor 
the drink didn’t help much when I took it. It needed 
another one. I bought that one myself; and then while we 
was takin’ it, Bat come in. After me it was his buy. He 
didn’t invite Red; they hadn’t even noticed that each other 
was there yet—so far as the signs went; but of course the 
bottle went down to Red’send. That was six or seven he'd 
had and he’d been gettin’ ’em pretty fast. He pulled his 
hat forward down over his eyes, and set his chin in his 
hands with his elbows up on the bar, and let out a windy 
groan. He'd be wipin’ the tears away in a minute. That 
kind of a man don’t interest me when he gets that way. 
I begun to prospect with Fletch for the news. 

“How’s things at Sunrise, Fletch?” I says. “‘The iast 
I heard, the mines was sort of slackened off some.” 

“They keep changin’,” says Fletch. ‘“‘Them huskies, 
they keep comin’ and goin’. It seems as if they’re terrible 
hard to be suited. It’s the grub that don’t suit ’em mostly. 
Fresh meat—that’s what they holler for. Ain’t it ridicu- 
lous? Back in their own country I reckon a bite of fresh 
meat once a year would scare them chaps’ stomachs to 
death; but over here they’ve got to have it three times a 

(Continued on Page 53) 





“Glad you’ve come up!” he exclaimed. 
“The little girl’s told you the news, I 
suppose?”’ 

“Rather!” Hunterleys replied. “I have been lunching 
with them on the strength of it.” 

“And look!” Felicia cried, holding out the gold bag 
which hung from her finger. “See how I am being 
spoiled!” 

Her brother sighed. 

“Awful nuisance for me,”’ he grumbled, “having to live 
with an engaged couple. You two couldn’t perhaps clear 
out for a little time?” he suggested. “‘I want to talk to 
Hunterleys.” 

“We'll go and sit in the garden,” Felicia assented. “I 
suppose I ought to rest. David shall read my score to me.” 

They passed out and Roche carefully closed the door 
behind them. 

“Anything fresh?” Hunterleys asked. 

“Nothing particular,” was the somewhat guarded reply. 
“That fellow Frenhofer has been up here.” 

“Frenhofer?” Hunterleys repeated interrogatively. 

“Heis the only man I can rely upon at the Villa Mimosa,” 
Roche explained. “I am afraid to-night it’s going to be 
rather a difficult job.” 

“T always feared it would be,”” Hunterleys agreed. 

“Frenhofer tells me,” Roche continued, “that for some 
reason or other their suspicions have been aroused up there. 
They are all on edge. You know the house is full of men- 
servants, and there are to be a dozen of them on duty in the 
grounds. Two or three of these fellows are nothing more 
nor less than private detectives, and they all of them know 
what they’re about or Grex wouldn’t have them.” 

Hunterleys looked grave. 

“Tt sounds awkward,” he admitted. 

“The general idea of the plot,”” Roche went on, walking 
restlessly up and down the room, “you and I have already 
solved, and by this time they know it in London. But 
there are two things they may discuss to-night that are 
of vital importance: The first is the date; the second is 
the terms of the offer to Douaille. Then, of course, more 
important perhaps than either of these is the matter of 
Douaille’s general attitude toward the scheme.” 

“So far,” Hunterleys remarked reflectively, “we haven't 
the slighiest indication of what that may be. Douaille 
came pledged to nothing. He may after all stand firm.” 

“For the honor of his country let us hope so,”’ Roche said 
solemnly. “Yet I am sure of one thing: they are going to 
make him a wonderful offer. He may find himself con- 


fronted with a problem that some of the greatest statesmen 
in the world have had to face in their time: Shall he study 
the material benefit of his country or shall he stand firm 
for her honor?”’ 
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“It’s a great ethical question,” Hunterleys declared; 
“too great for us to discuss now, Sidney. Tell me, do you 
really mean to go on with this attempt of yours to-night?” 

“T must,” Roche replied. “ Frenhofer wants me to give 
up the roof idea, but there is nothing else worth trying. He 
brought with him a fresh plan of the room. There it lies on 
the table. As you see, the apartment where the meeting 
will take place is almost isolated from the rest of the house. 
There is only one approach to it—a corridor leading from 
the hall. The east and west sides will be patrolled. On 
the south there is a little terrace, but approach to it is 
absolutely impossible. There is a sheer drop of fifty feet 
on to the beach.” 

“You think they have no suspicion about the roof?” 
Hunterleys asked doubtfully. 

“Not yet. The pane of glass is cut out and my entrance 
to the house is arranged for. Frenhofer will tamper with 
the electric lights in the kitchen premises, and in response 
to his telephonic message I shall arrive in the clothes of a 
workingman and with a bag of tools. Then he smuggles 
me on to the spiral stairway that leads out on to the roof 
where the flagstaff is. I can crawl the rest of the way to 
my place. The trouble is that, notwithstanding the ledge 
round the roof, if it isa perfectly clear night just a fraction of 
my body, however flat I lie, might be seen from the ground.” 

Hunterleys studied the plan for a 
moment and shook his head. 

“It’s a terrible risk, this, Roche,” 
he said seriously. 

“T know it,” the other admitted. 
“But whatam Itodo? Asyouknow 
very well they keep sending me ci- 
pher messages from home to spare 
no effort to send further news, and 
two other fellows will be here the day 
after to-morrow to relieve me. I 
must do what I can. There’s one 
thing—Felicia’s off my mind now. 
Briston’s a good fellow and he’ll 
look after her.”’ 

“In the event of your cap- 
ture ” Hunterleys began. 

“The tools I shall take with me,”’ 
Roche interrupted, “are common 
housebreaker’s tools. Every shred 
of clothing I shall be wearing will 
be in keeping, the ordinary garments 
of workmen of the district. If lam 
trapped it will be as a burglar and 
not as aspy. Of course, if Douaille 
opens the proceedings by declaring 
himself against the scheme I shall 
make myself scarce immediately.” 

“You were quite right when you 
said just now,”” Hunterleys observed, 
“that Douaille will find himself in a 
difficult position. There is no doubt 
that he is an honest man. On the 
other hand, it is a political axiom 
that the first duty of any statesman 
is to his own people. If the others 
can make Douaille believe that he 
is going to restore her lost provinces 
to France without the shedding of a 
drop of French blood, simply at 
England's expense, he will be con- 
fronted with a problem over which any man might hesitate. 
He has had all day to think things over. What he may 
decide is simply on the knees of the gods.” 

Roche sealed up the letter he had been writing and 
handed it to Hunterleys. 

“Well,” he said, “I have left everything in order. If 
there’s any mysterious disappearance from here it will 
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be the mysterious disappearance of a newspaper corre- 
sepondent and nothing else.” 

“Good luck, then, old chap!”’ Hunterleys wished him. 
“Tf you pull through this time I think our job will be done. 
I'll tell them at headquarters that you deserve a year’s 
holiday.” 

toche smiled a little queerly. “Don’t forget,”” he 
pointed out, “that it was you who scented out the whole 
plot. I’ve simply done the Scotland Yard work. The worst 
of our job,” he added as he opened the door, “‘is that we 
don’t want holidays. We are like drugged beings. The 
thing gets hold of us. I suppose if they gave me a holiday 
I should spend it in St. Petersburg. That’s where we ought 
to send our best men just now. So long, Hunterleys.” 

They shook hands once more. Roche’s face was set in 
grim lines. They were both silent. It was the farewell of 
men whose eyes are fixed upon the great things. 

“Good luck to you!’’ Hunterleys repeated fervently as 
he turned and walked down the tiled way. 


XXIV 
HE concierge of the Hotel de Paris was a man of great 
stature and imposing appearance. Nevertheless, when 
Hunterleys crossed the road and climbed the steps to the 
hotel the concierge seemed for a moment like a man reduced 


to pulp. He absolutely forgot his usual dignified but 
courteous greeting. With mouth a little open and knees 
that seemed to have collapsed he stared at this unexpected 
apparition as he came into sight and stared at him as he 
entered the hotel. Hunterleys glanced behind with a slight 
frown. The incident, inexplicable though it was, would 
have passed at once from his memory but that directly he 
entered the hotel he was conscious of the very similar 
behavior and attitude toward him of the chief reception 
clerk. 

He paused on his way, a little bewildered, and called 
the man to him. The clerk, however, was already rushing 
toward the office with his coat tails flying behind him 
Hunterleys crossed the floor and rang the bell for the lift 
Directly he stepped in, the lift man vacated his place and 
with his eyes nearly starting out of his head, seemed 
about to make a rush for his life. 

“Come back here,” Hunterleys ordered sternly. 
me up to my room at once.” 

The man returned unsteadily and with marked reluc 
tance. He closed the gate, touched the handle and the lift 
commenced to ascend. 

“What's the matter with you all here?” 
demanded irritably. “Is there anything wrong with my 
appearance? Has anything happened?” 
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The man made a gesture, but said 
The lift had stopped. He pushed open the door. 

** Monsieur’s floor,”” he faltered. 

Hunterleys stepped out and made his way toward his 
room. There he was brought to a sudden standstill. A 
gendarme was stationed outside the door. 

“What the mischief are you doing here?”’ Hunterle 
demanded. 

The man saluted. 


absolute ly ! othing 


% By orders of the director of police, monsieur.” 

“But that is my room,”’ Hunterleys protested. “I wisl 
to enter.” 

“No one is pe rmitted to enter, monsieur,”” the mar 


replied. 
Hunterleys stared blankly at the gendarme. 
“Can’t you teil me at least what has hap 
persisted. “I am Sir Henry Hunterleys. That is my 
apartment. Why do I find it locked is 


per ed im he 
against me: 

“By order of the director of the police, 
the parrotlike reply. 

Hunterleys turned away impatiently. At that moment 
the reception clerk, who downstairs had fled at his 
approach, appeared, bringing with him the manager of the 
hotel. Hunterleys welcomed the latter with an air of relief. 

“Monsieur Picard,” he exclaimed, “ what on earth is the 
meaning of this? Why do I find my room closed and this 
gendarme outside?” 

Monsieur Picard was a tall man, black-bearded, immacu- 
late in appearance and deportment, and with manners and 
voice of velvet. Yet he, too, had lost his wonderful im- 
perturbability. He waved away the floor waiter who had 
drawn near. His manner was almost agitated 


monsieur,”” was 
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“Monsieur Sir Henr he explained, “an affair most 
regrettable has happene iin your room. | have allotte: 
you another apartment upon the same floor. Your thing 


have been removed there. If you will come with me I w 


show it to you. It is an apartment better by far than the 


one you have been occupying, and though it is much larger, 
the price is the same.’ 
“But what on earth has happened in my roon 


Hunterle ys demanded 
¥ Mor Sieur . 


demented creature, 


the hotel manager replied, “some poor 
who has doubtless lost his all, ir 
committed suicide.” 

>” Hunterleys repeate: 
‘But I locked the door before I went out. I have the key 
in my pocket.” 


“He 


manager went or 


absence found his way there and 


“Found his way into my room 


through the bathroom,” t! 
“I am deeply grieved that 
This 


adde« 


entered possibly 
soot hingly 
monsieur should be 


inconvenienced in any way 


the apartment I have reserved for monsieur,”’ he ! 
throwing open the door of a room at the end of the corrido 
“It is 
Monsieur’s clothes are already being put away.” 

iced round the apartment it was cer 


ofa far better typethan theone he had beenoccupying 


more spacious and in every way more desirabl 


Hunterleys g 
tainly 





and two of the floor valets were already busy with his clothes 

“Monsieur will be well satisfied 
here, I am sure,”’ the hotel manager 
continued. “ May I be permitted t 
offer my felicitations and to assure 
you of my immense relief? There 
was a rumor—the affair occurring 
in monsieur’s apartment—that the 
unfortunate man was yourself 

Hunterleys was thoughtful for a 
moment. He began to understand 
the sensation his had 
caused, Other were 
crowding into his brain 

* Look here, Monsieur Picard,” he 
said. 


appearance 


ideas, too, 


“Of course I have no obje« 
tion to the change of rooms—that's 
all right; but I should like to know 
a little more about the man you sa) 
committed suicide in my apartment 
I should like to see him.” 

Monsieur Picard shook his head 

“It would be a very difficult mat 
ter, that, monsieur,” he declared 
“The laws of Monaco are stringent 
in such affairs.” 

“That is all very well,”” Hunter 
leys protested, “but I cannot un 
derstand what he was doing in my 
apartment. Can't I go in just fora 
moment?” 

“Impossible, monsieur! Without 
the permission of the commissioner of 
police no one can enter that room.’ 

“Then I should like,”” Hunterleys 
persisted, “to see the commissioner 
of police - 

Monsieur Picard bowed. 

** Monsieur the commissioner is on 
the premises without a doubt.’ I will 
instruct him of Monsieur Sir Henry's 


desire 


Guardians 


I shall be glad if you will do so at once,” Hunterley 
said firmly. 


“T will wait for him here 

The manager made his escape and his relief was obvious. 
Hunterleys sat on the edge of the bed. 

“Do you know anything about this affair?” he asked 
the nearer of the two valets. 

The man shook his head 


" Nothing at all, monsieur,” he answered without 
pausing from his labors. 

“ How did the fellow get into my room ‘ad 

“One knows nothing,” the other man muttered. 

Hunterleys watched them for a few minutes their 
labors. 


‘A nice intelligent couple of fellows you are,” he re 
pleasantly. “Come, louis each. 


you t& ll me ing about the affair?” 


ked here's a 


can’t 


somet!l 


They came forward. Both looked longingly at the coir 
Monsie ’ the one he had first addressed regretted 
“there is, indeed, nothing to be known. At this hotel th: 


wages are good. Itis the finest situation a man may gail 


Monte Carlo or elsewhere, but if anything like this happe 
there is to be silence. One dares not break the rule 

Hunts rley s shrugged his shoulders 

“All right,” he said. “I shall in time find out what I 
want to know.” 

The men returned unwill ngly to their tasks. In a 
moment or two there was a knock at the door The cor 
missioner of police enteres accompanied by the hotel 
mar iwwer, who at ones introduced him 

‘The commissioner of police is here, Sir Henr he 
announced. “He will speak wit! 

The official saluted 
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“Monsieur desires some information?” 

“I do,”’ Hunterleys admitted. “I am told that a man 
has committed suicide in my room, and I have heard no 
plausible explanation as to how he got there. I want to see 
him. It is possible that I may recognize him.” 

“The fellow is already identified,” the commissioner of 
police declared. “I can satisfy monsieur’s curiosity. He 
was connected with a firm of English tailors here who 
sought business from the gentlemen in the hotel. He had, 
accordingly, sometimes the entrée to their apartments. 
The fellow is reported to have saved a little money and to 
have visited the tables. He lost everything. He came this 
morning about his business as usual, but overcome by 
despair he stabbed himself—most regrettably in the apart- 
ments of monsieur.”’ 

“Since you know all about him, perhaps you can tell me 
his name?’’ Hunterleys asked. 

“James Allen. Monsieur may recall him to his memory. 
He was tall and of pule complexion, respectable looking but 
a man of discontented appearance. The intention had 
probably been in his mind for some time.” 

“Is.there any objection to my seeing the body?” 
Hunterleys inquired. 

The official shrugged his shoulders. 

“But, monsieur, all is finished with the poor fellow. The 
doctor has given his certificate. He is to be removed at 
once. He will be buried at nightfall.” 

“A very admirable arrangement, without a doubt,” 
Hunterleys observed, ‘and yet I should like, as I remarked 
before, to see the body. You know who I am—Sir Henry 
Hunterleys. I had a message from your department a day 
or two ago which I thought a little unfair.” 

The commissioner sighed. He ignored altogether the 
conclusion of Hunterleys’ sentence. 

“Tt is against the rules, monsieur,”’ he regretted. 

“Then to whom shall I apply?’’ Hunterleys asked. 
“ Because I may as well tell you at once that I am going to 
insist upon my request’s being granted. I will tell you 
frankly my reason. It is not a matter of curiosity at all. 
I should like to feel assured of the fact that this man Allen 
really committed suicide.” 

“ But he is dead, monsieur,” the commissioner protested. 

“ Doubtless,’’ Hunterleys agreed; “but there is also the 
chance that he was murdered, isn’t there?” 

“ Murdered!” 

Monsieur Picard held up his hands in horror. The com- 
missioner of police smiled in derision. 

“But, monsieur,” the latter pointed out, “who would 
take the trouble to murder a poverty-stricken tailor’s 
assistant?” 

“And in my hote} too!” Monsieur Picard interposed. 

“The thing is impossible,’ the commissioner declared. 

“ Beyond whichit is ridiculous!”’ Monsieur Picard added. 

Hunterleys sat quite silent for a moment. 

“ Monsieur the Commissioner,” he said presently, “and 
Monsieur Picard, I recognize your point of view. Believe 
me that I appreciate it and that I am willing to a certain 
extent to acquiesce in it. At the same time there are con- 
siderations in this matter which I cannot ignore. I do not 
wish to create any disturbance or to make any statements 
likely to militate against the popularity of your wonderful 
hotel, Monsieur Picard. Nevertheless, for personal reasons 
only, notwithstanding the verdict of your doctor, I should 
like for one moment to examine the body.” 

The commissioner of police was thoughtful. 

“It shall be as monsieur desires,”” he consented gravely, 
“bearing in mind what monsieur has said,”” he added with 
emphasis. 

The three men left the room and passed down the cor- 
ridor. The gendarme in front of the closed door stepped to 
one side. The commissioner produced a key. They all 
three entered the room and Monsieur Picard closed the 
deor behind them. Underneath a sheet upon the bed was 
stretched the figure of aman. Hunterleys stepped up to it, 
turned down the sheet and examined the prostrate figure. 
Then he replaced the covering reverently. 

“Yes,” he said, “that is the man who has called upon 
me for orders from the English tailors. His name, I believe, 
was, as you say, Allen. But can you tell me, Monsieur 
the Commissioner, how it was possible for a man to stab 
himself from the shoulder downward through the heart?” 

The official extended his hands. 

“ Monsieur,” he declared, “it is not for us to question. 
The doctor has given his certificate.” 

Hunterleys smiled a little grimly. 

“IT have always understood,” he observed, “that things 
were managed like this. You may have confidence in me, 
Monsieur the Commissioner, and you, Monsieur Picard. 
I shall not tell the world what I suspect. But for your 
private information I will teli you that this man was 
probably murdered by an assassin who sought my life. 
You observe that there is a certain resemblance.” 

The hetel proprietor turned pale. 

“Murdered!” he exclaimed. “Impossible! 
here! Unheard of!” 

The commissioner dismissed the whole thing airily with 
a wave of his hand. 

“The doctor has signed the certificate,” he repeated. 


A murder 
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If Her Husband Shoutd 
Return at That Moment 
Draconmeyer Knew That 
the Game Would be Up 


“And I,”” Hunterleys added as he led the way out of the 
room, “am more than satisfied: I am grateful. So there is 
nothing more to be said.” 


xxV 


RACON MEYER stood before the window of his room, 

looking out over the Mediterranean. There was no 
finer view to be obtained from any suite in the hotel, and 
Monte Carlo had reveled all that day in the golden, trans- 
figuring sunshine. Yet he looked as a blind man. His 
eyes saw nothing of the blue sea or the brown-sailed fish- 
ing boats, nor did he glance once toward the picturesque 
harbor. He saw only his own future, the shattered pieces 
of his carefully thought out scheme. The first fury had 
passed. His brain was working now. In her room below 
Lady Hunterleys was lying on the couch half hysterical. 
Three times she had sent for her husband. If he should 
return at that moment Draconmeyer knew that the game 
would be up. There would be no bandying words between 
them, no involved explanations, no possibility of any 
further misunderstanding. All his little tissue of lies and 
misrepresentations would crumble hopelessly to pieces. 
The one feeling in her heart would be thankfulness. She 
would open her arms. Draconmeyer saw the end with 
fatal, unerring clearness. His servant returned. Dracon- 
meyer waited eagerly for his message. 

“Madame is lying down, sir,” the man announced. 
“She is very much upset and begs you to excuse her.” 

Draconmeyer waved the man away and walked up and 
down the apartment, his hands behind his back, his lips 
set. He was face to face with a crisis that baffled him com- 
pletely, and yet one that he felt to be wholly. unworthy 
of his powers. His brain had never been keener, his sense of 
power more inspiring. Yet he had never felt more impotent. 
It was a woman’s hysteria against which he had to fight. 
The ordinary weapons were useless. He realized quite well 
her condition and the dangers resulting from it. The heart 
of the woman was once more beating to its own natural 
tune. If Hunterleys should present himself within the 
next few minutes not all Draconmeyer’s ingenuity or the 
power of his millions could save the situation. 

Plans shaped themselves almost automatically in his 
mind. He passed from his own apartments through a con- 
necting door into a large and beautifully furnished salon. 
A woman with gray hair and white face was lying on a 
couch by the window. She turned her head as he entered 
and looked at him questioningly. Her face was fragile and 
her features were sharpened by suffering. She looked at 
her husband almost as a cowed but still affectionate animal 
might look toward a stern master. 

“Do you feel well enough to walk as far as Lady Hunter- 
leys’ apartment with the aid of my arm?” he asked. 

“Of course,” she replied. “Does Violet want me?” 

“She is still feeling the shock,’’ Draconmeyer said. 
“T think that she is inclined to be hysterical. It would do 
her good to have you talk with her.” 
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The nurse, who had been sitting by her side, assisted her 
patient to rise. She leaned on her husband’s arm. In her 
other hand she carried a black ebony walking stick. They 
traversed the corridor, knocked at the door of Lady 
Hunterleys’ apartment, and in response to a somewhat 
hesitating invitation entered. Violet was lying upon the 
sofa. She looked up eagerly at their coming. 

“Linda!” she exclaimed. “How dear of you! I thought 
that it might have been Henry,” she added as though to 
explain the disappointment in her tone. 

Draconmeyer turned away to hide his expression. 

“Talk to her as lightly as possible,” he whispered to his 
wife, “but don’t leave her alone. I will come back for you 
in ten minutes.” 

He left the two women together and descended into the 
hall. He found several of the reception clerks whispering 
together. The concierge had only just recovered himself, 
but the place was beginning to wear its normal aspect. He 
whispered an inquiry at the desk. Sir Henry Hunterleys 
had just come in and had gone upstairs, he was told. His 
new room was Number 148. 

“There was a note from his wife,”” Draconmeyer said, 
trying hard to control his voice. “‘Has he had it?” 

“It is still here, sir,” the clerk replied. ‘‘I tried to catch 
Sir Henry as he passed through, but he was too quick for 
me. To tell you the truth,”’ he went on, “there has been a 
rumor through the hotel that it was Sir Henry himself who 
had been found dead in his room, and seeing him come in 
was rather a shock for all of us.” 

“Naturally,” Draconmeyer agreed. 
me the note I will take it up to him.” 

The clerk handed it over without hesitation. Dracon- 
meyer returned immediately to his own apartments and 
tore open the envelope. There were only a few words 
scrawled across the half sheet of note paper: 


“Tf you will give 


Henry, come to me, dear, at once. I have had such a 
shock. I want to see you. VI. 


He tore the note viciously into small pieces. Then he 
went back to Lady Hunterleys’ apartments. She was sit- 
ting up now in an easy-chair. Once more at the sound of 
the knock she looked toward the door eagerly. Her face 
fell when Draconmeyer entered. 

“Have you heard anything about Henry?” she asked 
anxiously. 

“He came back a few minutes ago,” Draconmeyer 
replied, ‘‘and has gone out again.” 

“Gone out again?” 

Draconmeyer nodded. 

“T think that he has gone round to the club. 
man of splendid nerve, your husband. 
the whole affair as an excellent joke.” 

“A joke!” she repeated blankly. 

“This sort of thing happens so often in Monte Carlo,” he 
observed in a matter-of-fact tone. “‘The hotel people seem 
all to look upon it as in the day’s work.” 

“T wonder if Henry had my note?” she faltered. 

“He was reading one in the hall when I saw him,” 
Draconmeyer told her. “‘That would be yours, I should 
think. He left a message at the desk that was doubtless 
meant for you. He has gone on to the Sporting Club for 
an hour and will probably be back in time for dinner.” 

Violet sat quite still for several moments. Something 
seemed to die slowly out of her face. Presently she rose 
to her feet. 

“I suppose,” she said, “that I am very foolish to allow 
myself to be upset like this.” 

“It is quite natural,”” Draconmeyer assured her sooth- 
ingly. “What you should try to do is to forget the whole 
circumstance. You sit here brooding about it until it 
becomes a tragedy. Let us go down to the club together. 
We shall probably see your husband there.” 

She hesitated. She seemed still perplexed. 

“I wonder,” she murmured, “could I send another 
message to him? Perhaps he didn’t quite understand.” 

“Much better come along to the club,” Draconmeyer 
advised good-humoredly. “You can be there yourself 
before a message could reach him.” 

“Very well,” she assented. “I will be ready in ten 
minutes.” 

Draconmeyer took his wife back to her room. 

“Did I do as you wished, dear?” she asked him anxiously. 

“ Absolutely,” he replied. 1 

He helped her back to her couch and stooped and kissed 
her. She leaned back wearily. It was obvious that she 
had found the exertion of moving even so far exhausting. 
Then he returned to his own apartments. Rapidly he 
unlocked his dispatch box and took out ene or two notes 
from Violet. They were all of no importance—answers to 
invitations. He spread them out, took a sheet of paper 
and a bread pen. Without hesitation he wrote: 


He is a 
He seemed to treat 


_ Congratulations on your escape, but why do you run such 
risks! I wish you would go back to England. YVyo.er. 


He held the sheet of note paper a little away from him 
and looked at it critically. The imitation was excellent. 
He thrust the few lines into an envelope, addressed them 
to Hunterleys and left the note at the office. 
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“Send this up to Sir Henry, will you?” he instructed. 
“Let him have it as quickly as possible.” 

Once more he crossed the hall and waited close to the lift 
by which Violet would descend. All the time he kept on 
glancing nervously round. Things were going his way, but 
the great danger remained that they might meet first by 
chance in the corridor or in the lift. Hunterleys might 
think it his duty to go at once to his wife’s apartment in 
case she had heard the rumor of his death. The minutes 
dragged by. He had climbed the great ladder slowly. 
More than once he had felt it sway beneath his feet. Yet 
to him those moments seemed almost the longest of his 
life. Then at last she came. She was looking very pale, 
but to his relief he saw that she was dressed for the club. 
She was wearing a gray dress and a black hat. He remem- 
bered with a pang of fury that gray was her husband’s 
favorite color. 

“*T suppose there is no doubt that Henry is at the club?” 
she asked, looking eagerly round the hall. 

“Not the slightest,”” he assured her. “We can have 
some tea there and we are certain to come across him 
somewhere.” 

She made no further difficulty. As they turned into the 
long passage he gave a sigh of relief. Every step they took 
meant safety. 

He talked to her as lightly as possible, ignoring the fact 
that she scarcely replied to him. They mounted the stairs 
and entered the club. She looked anxiously up and down 
the crowded rooms. 

“‘T shall stroll about and look for Henry,” she announced. 

“Very well,” he agreed. “I will go over to your place 
and see how the numbers are going.” 

He stood by the roulette table, but he watched her 
covertly. She passed through the baccarat room, came 
out again and walked the whole length of the iarger apart- 
ment. She even looked into the restaurant beyond. Then 
she came slowly back to where Draconmeyer was stand- 
ing. She seemed tired. She scarcely even glanced at the 
table. 

“Lady Hunterleys,” he exclaimed impressively, “this is 
positively wicked! Your twenty-nine has turned up twice 
within the last few minutes. Do sit down and try your 
luck and I will go and see if I can find your husband.” 

He pushed a handful of plaques and a 
bundle of notes into her hand. At that 
moment the croupier’s voice was heard: 

“‘Quatorze rouge, pair et manque.” 

* Another of my numbers!” she mur- 
mured with a faint show of interest. “I 
don’t think I want to play though.” 

“Just try a few coups,” he begged. 
“You see there is a chair here. You may 
not have a chance again for hours.” 

He was using all his will power. Some- 
how or other she found herself seated in 
front of the table. The sight of the pile 
of plaques and the roll of notes was in- 
spiring. She leaned across and with 
trembling fingers backed number four- 
teen en plein, with all the carrés and 
chevaux. She was playing the game at 
which she had lost so persistently. He 
walked slowly away. Every now and 
then from a distance he watched her. 
She was winning and losing alternately, 
but she had settled down now in earnest. 
He breathed a great sigh of relief, and 
took a seat upon a divan whence he 
could see if she moved. Richard Lane, 
who had been standing at the other side 
of the table, crossed the room and came 
over to him. 

““Say, do you know where Sir Henry 
is?”’ he inquired. 

Draconmeyer shock his head. 

““T have scarcely seen him all day.” 

“I think I'll go round to the hotel and 
look him up,” Lane decided carelessly. 
“I’m fed up with this = 

He stopped short. He was no longer 
an exceedingly bored and discontented- 
looking young man. Draconmeyer 
glanced at him curiously. He felt a thrill 
of sympathy. This stolid young man, 
then, was capable of feeling the same 
emotion that was tearing at his own 
heartstrings. Lane was gazing with trans- 
figured face toward the open doorway. 
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EDORA sauntered slowly round the 

rooms, leaning over and staking a 
gold plaque here and there. She was 
dressed as usual in white, with a turban 
hat and anermine stole and an enormous 
muff. Her hair seemed more golden 
than ever beneath its snow-white set- 
ting, and her complexion more dazzling. 


~ 


She seemed utterly unconscious of the admiration her 
appearance evoked, and she passed Lane without appar- 
ently observing him. A moment afterward, however, he 
moved to her side and addressed her. 

“Quite a lucky coup of yours, that last, Miss Grex! Are 
you used to winning en plein like that?" 

She turned her head and looked at him. Her eyebrows 
were ever so slightly uplifted. Her expression was chilling 
He remained, however, absolutely unconscious of any 
impending trouble. 

“I was sorry not to find you at home this morning,” he 
continued. “I brought my little racing car round for you 
to see. I thought you might have liked to try her.” 

“How absurd you are!"’ she murmured. “You must 
know perfectly well that it would have been quite impossi- 
ble for me to come out with you alone.” 

“But why?” 

She sighed. 

“You are quite hopeless, or you pretend to be!" 

“Tf I am,” he replied, “it is because you won't explain 
things to me properly. The tables are much too crowded 
to play comfortably. Won't you come and sit down for a 
few minutes?” 

She hesitated. Lane watched her anxiously. He felt 
somehow that a great deal depended upon her reply. 
Presently, with the slightest possible shrug of the shoul- 
ders, she turned round and suffered him to walk by her 
side to the little antechamber that divided the gambling 
rooms from the restaurant. 

“Very well,”’ she decided. “I suppose after all one must 
remember that you did save us from a great deal of incon- 
venience the other night. I will talk to you for a few 
minutes.” 

He found her an easy-chair and sat down by her side. 
“This is bully!” he declared. 

“Is what?” she asked, once more raising her eyebrows. 
“ American slang,” he explained penitently. “‘I am sorry. 
meant that it was very pleasant to be here alone with 
you for a few minutes.” 

“You may not find it so after all,”’ she said severely. “‘I 
feel that I have a duty to perform.” 

“Well, don’t let’s bother about that yet, if it means a 
lecture,”” he begged. ‘‘ You shall tell me how much better 


— 
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She Leaned Across and With Trembling Fingers Backed Number Fourteen 


the young women of your country behave than the young 
women of mine.”’ 

“Thank you,” 
the doings of a democracy 
to me at all.” 

“Come,” he 
Russia may 


“T am never interested in 
Your country makes no appeal 


she replied 


protested, “that’s a little too bad! W! 
be a democracy some day, you know. You 


very nearly had a republic foisted upon you after the 
Japanese War.” 
“You are quite mistaken,” she assured him. “ Russia 


would never tolerate a republic.” 
“Russia will some day have to do like 
countries,”” he answered firmly, “and obey the will of the 


many other 
people a 

“Russia has nothing in common with other countries,’ 
she asserted. “‘There was never a nation yet in which the 
aristocracy was so powerful.” 

“It’s only a matter of time,” he declared. 

She shrugged her shoulders 


“You represent ideas of which I do not approve,” she 
told him 
“I don’t care a fig about any ideas,” he replied. “I don't 


care much about anything in the world except you.” 
She turned her head slowly and looked at him 
glance was supercilious, her tone frigid. 


Her 
“Speeches of that 
kind may pass for polite conversation in your country 
Mr. Lane. We do not understand them in mine.” 

“Don’t your men ever tell your women that they love 
them?” he asked bluntly. 

“If they are of the same order,” she said, “if the thing 
is at all possible, it may sometimes be done. Marriage, 
however, is more a matter of alliance with us. Our serv 
ants, I believe, are quite promiscuous in their love-making.”’ 

He was silent for a moment. She perhaps felt some 
compunction, for she spoke to him a little more kindly 

“We cannot help the ideas of the country in which we 
are brought up, you know, Mr. Lane.” 

“Of course not,” he agreed. “I understand that per 
fectly. I was just thinking, though, what a lot I shall have 
to teach you.” 

She was momentarily aghast. 
quickly however. 

‘Are all the men of your nation so self-confident?” 

“We have to be,” he told her. “It's 
the only way we can get what we want.” 

“And do you always succeed in get 
ting what you want?” 

“ Always!” 

“Then unless you wish to be an ex- 
ception,”’ she advised, “let me beg you 
not to try for anything beyond your 
reach.” 

“There is 


She recovered herself 


nothing,” he declared 
firmly, “ beyond my reach. You are try 

ing to discourage me. It isn’t any use 
I am not a prince or a duke or anything 
like that, allhough my ancestors were 
honest enough, I believe. I haven't any 
trappings of that sort to offer you. If 
you are as sensible as I think you are 
you won't mind that when you come to 
think it over. The only thing I am 
ashamed of is my money, because | 
didn’t earn it for myself. You can live 
in palaces still, if yeu want to, and if you 
want to be a queen I'll ferret out a king 

dom somewhere and buy it. But I am 
afraid you'll have to be Mrs. Lane behind 
it all, you know.” 

“You really are the most intolerabl 
person,” she exclaimed, biting her lip 
“How can I get these absurd ideas out 
of your mind?” 

“By telling me honestly, looking in 
my eyes all the time, that you could 
never care for me a little bit, however 
devoted I was,” he answered promptly 
“You won't be able to doit. I’ve only 
one belief in life about these things, and 
that is that when anyone cares for a 
girl as I care for you it’s absolutely in 
possible for her to be wholly indifferent 
It isn’t much to start with, I know, b 
the rest will come. Be honest with m« 
Is there any one of the men of your 
country whom you have met that yor 
want to marry?” 

She frowned slightly. She found her 
self at that moment comparing him wit! 
certain young men of her acquaintance 
She was astonished to realize that the 
comparison was all in his favor. It was 
for her an extraordinary moment. Sh« 
had, indeed, been brought up in palaces 
and the men whom she had known had 
Yet 


at that crisis she was most profoundly 


ew 


been reckoned the salt of the earth 


Continued on Page 49 
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PHILADELPHIA, DECEMBER 5, 1914 


The German Idea 


\ E HAVE seen one nation standing against three of 

the most powerful countries in the world, and have 
noticed that its financial demoralization was less extensive 
than might have been expected. As to how Germany, on 
the business side, met the shock of war, Vice-Chancellor 
Delbriick is quoted as follows: 

“T had a talk with gentlemen representing control of 
the sugar industry, and in fifteen minutes we had settled all 
the questions affecting it. I met other men, and we quickly 
settled the textile and chemical industries. I met repre- 
sentatives of all the agricultural organizations, and in an 
hour we had settled all questions pertaining to the food 
supply. Germany, as no other country, is centralized 
industrially and economically, giving us an organization 
that makes us unconquerable, economically and indus- 
trially.” 

Germany has long boasted of this thorough organization 
and codrdination of business. Farmers have their asso- 
ciations; so have the iron and steel mills, the coal mines, 
the chemical manufactures and textile industries, shipping, 
and what not. It is hardly too much to say that men com- 
petent to speak and to act for all the great lines of business, 
from farming to banking, could be gathered in a small hall 
in Berlin on two days’ notice. 

Germany has long regarded this organization of business 
as the key to her extraordinary economic progress, and the 
government fosters it. 

Pull together is the German idea. 
and fight one another! 


Look on Our Battlefields 


HERE is something fine and generous in the way 

America has responded to Belgium's cry for help. Men 
have bought shiploads of flour, women have worked night 
and day, that Belgium, wrongfully invaded, might be fed 
and clothed. But in helping the innocent victims of the war 
abroad, we must not forget our duty to the equally innocent 
sufferers from the war at home. 

Charity is too often farsighted; too often callous to the 
commonplace; too often just a little dull of comprehension. 
Ten thousand people starving in the shadow of a volcano, 
fifty thousand fleeing from a burning city, or five hundred 
thousand weeping among the ruins of their war-wrecked 
homes—these she understands and rushes to help. But 
five hundred thousand people scattered through the tene- 
ments of a hundred cities, ravaged by disease, half-clothed, 
hali-starved, overworked part of the time, without work of 
any kind the rest of the time—they do not shock her into 
great sacrifices. Yet these, too, are the victims of war. 

Look on our battlefields—they, too, are covered with 
wounded, with hungry women and children. Within a 
mile of your home you will find want, cold and sickness, 
due directly to the war that is raging in Europe—if your 
charity needs that stimulus—distress that will become 
more acute as the winter advances. 

What are Americans going to do for American war suf- 
ferers this winter? Will our Red Cross sew for Belgians, 
French and Germans, and ignore the nakedness around 


Our idea is: Get apart 


the corner? Will our business men send shiploads of flour 
abroad while their neighbors have no bread? Will we 
remember the children of Europe at Christmas and forget 
the children of our tenements? There has always been 
want around the corner, but this year it will be more acute 
than ever, because manufacturing misery has become the 
business of half the world. 

Casting up accounts for the first few months of the war 
it seems doubtful whether “‘a place in the sun” is worth 
what it costs in the blood of the strong and the misery of 
the weak. And America, no less than Europe, must pay 
a part of the price. In view of this perfectly patent fact, 
will not some of our girls who are begging for a chance to 
nurse in France volunteer for New York? Will not some 
millionaire send a carload of flour to Chicago? Will not 
some Red Cross circle take in a little plain sewing tor the 
poor of Philadelphia? And will not some newspaper 
start a Christmas ship for American children. Look at 
Mr. Johnson’s cartoon on the next page and you will see 
the point. 

We say this not to criticize but to suggest. We would 
not say it at all were we not hearing that our charities are 
beginning to feel pinched and that our poor are in danger of 
being forgotten in the rush to help abroad. We would not 
hold back one dollar from Belgium, nor stifle one generous 
impulse to help in Europe. Hunger and suffering speak a 
universal language; the wounded men of every race are 
our brothers, whom we must help. But we fail of our high- 
est duty if we remember them and forget the helpless 
women and children around the corner. 


A Year for Home:Made Goods 


FARMER ought to have an automobile if he can 

afford it; but if he mortgages the farm to buy one he 
is a fool. That illustrates the position of the United States 
with regard to imported goods. We ought to buy as few of 
them as possible now, simply because we have not the 
means to pay for them. 

Ordinarily the thirty million dollars or so that we spend 
yearly in Europe for art works is justified. So with the 
other thirty million we spend for laces and embroideries, 
and a long list of foreign goods. We pay for them with 
foodstuffs, cotton, copper, petroleum and machinery. We 
have those things to spare, and it is good to swap our 
surplus for other things that adorn our galleries, our homes 
and our pulchritudinous persons. 

This year our exports of cotton are cut to a third of the 
ordinary dimensions; exports of copper and petroleum are 
restricted by the war. Europe will buy nothing of us that 
is not absolutely necessary. We should buy nothing there 
that we do not have to have. We already owe billions there. 
Every purchase will increase the debt or drain our stock 
of gold. 

Europe can pay a trade balance in our favor by simply 
canceling so much of our indebtedness. A trade balance 
in her favor puts us that much deeper in debt to her. This 
is the year to insist on American goods. 


A Loathsome Trade 


OW and then you read in a newspaper that the warden 

of such and such a prison is making heroic efforts to 
break up a systematic sale of cocaine to the inmates; that 
the police have raided an opium joint; or that an old 
offender in the way of -illicit traffic in drugs has been 
arrested again. 

That the use of opium, cocaine and like drugs is exten- 
sive in the United States is common knowledge. That a 
drug habit is the most destructive of vices is well known 
too. This drug trade appeals to no generous emotion. 
There is not a solitary rational word to be said in defense 
of it. Every normal person hates it. No vested interest 
pleads for it. We should like to know whether this loath- 
some trade really can be suppressed. 


Canal and Rail 


HE Panama Canal has had a greater effect on rail busi- 

ness than was anticipated. The all-water freight rate 
from coast to coast by way of the canal is in many cases 
quite one-third lower than the all-rail rate; and even more 
than that in some cases. The voyage is made in twenty 
days. Thus, Pacific Coast freight from as far west as Ohio 
and Indiana has been drawn to the canal, the rate from 
the interior point to the Atlantic seaboard and thence by 
water being lower than the rail rate from the shipping 
point to the coast. 

The railroads want to meet this canal competition by 
lowering transcontinental rates; but they do not want to 
lower proportionately, or at all, the rates between interior 
points. Thus the present discrimination against interior 
points as compared with coast points would be heightened. 

Already it costs more to ship a carload of goods from the 
Atlantic seaboard to a point three hundred miles east of 
the Pacific Coast than to ship it clear through to the coast. 
Likewise it costs more to ship it from the Mississippi Valley’ 
than from theseaboard. Ifthe roads lower transcontinental 
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rates still more, in order to meet canal competition, the 
effect will be to build a sort of pyramid, with low rates 
at the bases representing the two coasts and higher ones 
the farther back from the base one gets. 

The roads argue that, unless they meet canal competi- 
tion by lowering rates, the traffic will simply go to the 
canal, and interior points will be exactly where they were 
before; but we do not believe people living on the sides of 
the pyramid can be permanently reconciled to paying 
decidedly more for such a universal necessity as freight 
service than their fellow citizens down toward the base. 


The South American Chance 


HOEVER dreamed of rushing down to South Amer- 

ica and capturing a great lot of trade out of hand has 
had a disagreeable awakening. For one big obstacle, the 
financial demoralization down there made credit operations 
extremely difficult. Nevertheless, the war does open a 
fine opportunity. It disrupts long-established connections 
between South America and Germany in particular. This 
means that many South American houses, which six months 
ago would have given’ scant consideration to our goods, 
are now in a most receptive attitude. 

As an experienced exporter puts it: 

“‘T believe now is the right time to go after business down 
there, because we can interest firms now that formerly 
would not have given us a hearing. American manufac- 
turers have never before had so gocd an opportunity to 
make first-class connections.” 

Trade is not to be grabbed out of hand. It must be built 
up with patient labor and money. Selling goods in Rio is 
much the same as selling them in Posey Center, Indiana. 
The house that the buyer knows, and knows favorably, is 
the one he will prefer. The war gives us an opportunity to 
get acquainted. The house that has the right goods at the 
right price and is willing to spend months making acquaint- 
ance will get business. 

Brazil with her coffee and rubber, Argentina with her 
wheat and cattle, have things to sell for which there will 
be demand irrespective of war. Consequently they will be 
able to buy foreign goods. A year from now, if we are 
willing to do the necessary preliminary work, we should 
begin to reap tangible advantage from the opportunity 
made by the war. 


A Democracy of Credit 


_ along there has been a regrettable attempt to create 
an impression that the conditions on which any citizen 
of the United States can obtain bank credit under normal 
circumstances are changed somehow by the new banking 
system. President Wilson, in his letter to Chairman Under- 
wood, points out what the new system will do. It will pro- 
vide an elastic currency. It will, toa degree, centralize the 
country’s bank reserves. It will make sound commercial 
paper always fluid, because such paper can be converted 
into bank notes. 

Now these things are exceedingly valuable for forestall- 
ing financial crises and for minimizing money stringencies; 
but at no point do they touch in any way the conditions 
under which bank credit is extended in normal times. 
The man who could not borrow from a bank in normal 
times under the old system will be unable to borrow now. 

Individual borrowers have no direct relations with the 
Federal Reserve Banks. Loans to them will be made by 
the old banks on the old terms. Collateral that was not 
sufficient before will not be sufficient now. Names that the 
cashier rejected before there were any Federal Reserve 
Banks will still be rejected. 

The President said: “Credit is at the disposal of every 
man who can show energy and assets.”” He should have 
added character; and he would then have correctly defined 
the condition under which credit has always been available 
under ordinary circumstances. Exactly the same bank 
officers who judged whether the assets, character and 
energy were sufficient before will judge of them now, and 
they will form their judgment in the same way. 

In ordinary times your credit at the bank will not be 
good for a cent more than it was before. The new system 
provides highly valuable means for dealing with abnormal 
or extraordinary conditions. 

Why it should be said to create a democracy of credit 
we do not understand. 


Do Your Shopping Now 


Bhpeoe gg goods are still fresh. So are the sales- 
people. You can see the full lines and get the obliging 
attentions of an undistracted clerk. There is room in the 
shops to turn round. Still for a few days Christmas shop- 
ping may be a pleasant experience. You know very well 
what it will be just a little later—with the article you 
really want all sold out, and a young lady tired to the 
point of nervous prostration trying to wait on three people 
at once. 

If you put off the shopping you will simply exasperate 
yourself and afflict her. What is the use of that? 
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THE WAR AND YOUR MONEY 


The Attitude of the Administration 


to the duties of Treasury officials should have 
placed an asterisk after the words Comptroller 
of the Currency, with an explanatory footnote. The 
footnote should clearly state to whose currency the statute 
applies. Is it the currency of the banks or the currency of 
the people? Is the man who holds this important position 
comptroller of the banks’ currency or the people’s currency? 

Some readers may attempt to .argue that there is no 
difference and that there is but one form of currency, which 
belongs equally to the banks and to the people. To those 
who argue along those lines I have but one question to 
put, namely: Have you gone to any bank to borrow 
money since August 1, 1914, when war was declared bet ween 
Germany and Russia? 

Theoretically one might say the interests of the banks 
and the people are mu.ual, and that the currency belongs 
to all; but in this case there is a great difference between 
theory and practice. The relation between borrowers and 
lenders is just about the same as the relation between 
employees and employers. 

There should be coéperation between borrowers and 
lenders, and the best results are obtained only through 
coéperation; but under present conditions little coép- 
eration exists, and until it does exist their respective inter- 
ests are in the relation of buyer and seller. When the 
interests of buyer and seller of the same commodity are 
mutual the interests of banks and borrowers will be mutual, 
and not until then. 

Most men who have been called to Washington to 
become Secretary of the Treasury or Comptroller of the 
Currency have been bank men, or men whose interests 
have been primarily allied with lenders of money rather 
than with borrowers. Hence it is very natural that these 
men should interpret the law as referring to the currency 
the banks hold, and honestly believe that it is their duty to 
protect the banks, and especially their profits. It is an 
open secret that the President 
much displeased the money lords 


Ts: framer of the U nited States statute that relates 


By Roger W. Babson 


attitude of the banks toward these men is due to the fact 
that they are unpopular with two or three bankers in the 
city of New York whose opinions it is customary to indorse. 
If there is any secret society whose members can begin to 
hang together and swear by one another as do our bankers, 
I should like to know what it is. 

Let two or three prominent bankers in New York express 
their opinion on some subject and all the other bankers in 
New York bow their heads in assent. Immediately the 
vice-presidents, cashiers and other employees loudly cry 
“Amen!” As though by magic, their individuality van- 
ishes by mutual consent; and, with or without reason, 
they take the position outlined by Mister So-and-So, 
president of such-and-such a bank in the city of New York. 

And this is not all. The leading bankers of Philadelphia, 
Boston, Chicago, St. Louis and other cities go to New 
York for instructions. If you ask the average banker of 
Boston or Chicago for his opinion on some subject, you 
will not get bis opinion, but rather that of the bankers of 
New York. Andasthe Boston bankers follow the New York 
bankers,so the country bankers follow the Boston bankers 
until all are bound up as a unit and led by a few men in New 
York as though bound by achain. Moreover, this applies less 
to New England than to some other sections of the country. 

These men are splendid fellows personally— are inter- 
ested in civic and other good work; but they certainly do 
lack appreciation of the borrower's position. And so they 
often forget that banks were originally founded for bor- 
rowers and not for lenders. Therefore the people of this 
country are very fortunate to-day in having at Washington 
men who can sympathize with the borrower; men who 
look on the currency of the country as belonging to the 
people as well as to the banks 


In my talks with bankers and stock-exchange firms 
during the past few weeks I found such a strange feel 
ing toward the Treasury Department at Washington 
that I went there to ascertain with my own eyes and 

ears the exact position of the Comptroller of the Currency 
and to hear what dreadful things he is saying that appar 
ently displease our great financial leaders. I had the 
pleasure of being in Washington during important con 
ferences between President Wilson, Secretary McAdoo, the 
Comptroller of the Currency, and other members of the 
Federal Reserve Board, together with certain other bank- 
ers, and the representatives of the Treasury of Great Brit- 
ain—namely, Sir George Paish and Basil Blackett, whom 
I had previously met in England. 


Heads We Win; Tails They Lose 


ITHOUT giving reasons to the Comptroller of the 

Currency for my call, I asked him for his opinion on 
the present situation. Whereupon he sat back in his chair, 
looked me straight in the eye and spoke as follows 

“We must work to give as well as to take. We are. as 
regards the fearful war of Europe, put—almost without 
act or will of our own—in the position of a benevolent 
Iago: ‘Now, whether he kill Cassio, or Cassio him, or each 
do kill the other, every way makes my gain.’ 

“We have the right to use thriftily what Fortune, or the 
follies or crimes of others, may send for our advantage; but 
we have the plain duty to use our peculiar conditions and 
the strength they give us to try to make the world and the 
human race happier and better. As we do that, the reflex 
action and results must make our own nation happier, bet 
ter, richer and more prosperous. No other people has been 
permitted, as we are now, to offer rescue to mankind: to be 
the firm foundation for the rehabilitation of civilization 
and order; to deserve and win the gratitude, the confi- 
dence and the affection of every nation, of every tongue 

“Our first step and duty 
has been and is to assure our 





of Wall Street by selecting as Sec- 
retary of the Treasury a man who r 
had been and probably was a 
borrower of money rather than one 
who always had been a lender. 
Again, President Wilson added 
fuel to the flames by appointing 
John Skelton Williams Comp- 
troller of the Currency. Mr. 
Williams, like Mr. McAdoo, was 
not a member of the Wall Street 
banking fraternity. These men 
were builders, interested in devel- 
oping our country. Mr. McAdoo 
was the man who linked up New 
York and New Jersey by build- 
ing tubes under the Hudson, 
against the interests that had 
money invested in the ferries. He 
fought the people's fight and won. 
Mr. Williams, in connection with 
his brother, has fought the same 
fight in the South for many years 
through the development and up- 
building of run-down railroads. 





Bellwether Bankers 


OTH men have been obliged 

to borrow money; but what 
ofthat? Ifthey had not borrowed 
money it would still be necessary 
to use an old ferryboat to get from 
New York to New Jersey, and to 
change trains two or three times in 
going from Richmond to Florida. 
As borrowers of money these men 
became sympathizers with the 
people of this country, who are 
likewise interested in develop- 
ment work and hence are com- 
pelled to borrow. 

Though these men are unpop- 
ular with the banks, the banks 
have no reason for their attitude 
except the fact that the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the Comp- 
troller of the Currency have con- 











sidered the borrower equally 
with the lender. Practically the 





“Geel I Wisht We Was Beigium Refergees!"’ 


own safety; to establish our 
’ own strength; to care for our own 
people. For us the rapidly sue 
ceeding declarations of war and 
the immediate consequences were 
like a sudden and violent ampu 
tation. Holding steadily to the 
maxim bequeathed to us by the 
farseeing Washington, weavoided 
entangling political alliances; but 
in business we were in partner 
ship with all the countries that 
without warning began to tear 
and destroy one another 

As we stood, we were subject 
to drains on our resources and 
demands on our credit by the ca 
bles under the sea and the wire 
less in the air, through the heavens 
above and the waters under the 
earth; and along the surface of 
the sea we could send nothing 
of our heaped-up stores of actual 
substance to bring money or 
credit. Our money assets were 
assaulted by invisible forces of 
suction. The closing of the ex 
changes here and the moratoriun 
declared in Great Britain were 
like anwsthetics to stop nerve 
action and prevent death from 
shock and strain. 

‘The results so far have been 
the striking contrast of no panic 
or ruin here, with eight decla 
rations of war among powerful 
nations within one week, and 
paralysis of all international tr: 


fic; whereas in 1893 dangers in 





no way comparable to those we 
have recently faced brought a 
procession ol failures and bank 
suspensions, the closing down of 
mercantile houses and industries 
and terrific losses, extendi: g irom 
one ocean to the other 

“Yet, though the methods used 


we were prompt and heroic, they 


would have done harm rather 
than good, would have spread 




















DAIRY FARM 


SAUSAGE 
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few of them are mentioned below: 


Is sold by deaiers everywhere. 


Alabama — Birmingham — Fowlkes & Myatt Gro 
Co.; Mobile—Jas. McPhillips Groc. Co 


Arizess — Bisbee —J. B. Angius 

Arkansas — //ol Spring Oliver-Finnie Co 

California — Los Angel Naumann & Schill; 
Pasadena~-The Model Grocery; San Diego 
Hamilton & Son; San Francisco—Goldberg, 
Powen & Co.; Senta Sarbara— Diehl Gro. Co 

Celorade — Denver— A. |. Beckwith Groc. Co 

Counecticut — Hartford—The W. W. Walker Co.; 
New London—Chas. H. Klinck & Son 

D. C. — Washington —Chas. Colvin & Co 


Georgia — Atlanita—C. J]. Kamper Groc. Co 
Idaho — Boise--W. J. Campbell & Son 
Iliaets — Stanton & Co., L. G 
Springfield —Geo. S. Connelly & Co 
Indiana ~ J ndicnapolis 
lewa—(rder Rapids —Armstrong & 
Des Mosnes—Chase Bros 
Kansas — 7 opeka—-Wm. Green & Son. 
Kestucky — Lowisvilie—Zapp & Short Co 
Lesisicna — New Ovleans—-A. M. & J. Solari 
Maine — Bath —W. E. Chase Co. 
Marsachusetts — Brookline —S. Buxbaum 
Taunton —Cobb, Bates & Verxa 
Michigan —_Detroit--G. & R. McMillan Co.; Lan- 
sng —F M Loftus Chas. HU 
Kretsechmer Grocery Co 
Mianessta — Minneapolis—R. M. Chapman Co.; 
t. Pawl—Friedmann Bros 
Mississippi — Clarksdale—j. F 
| schksi urg— Teller Co 
Missoari— Kansas Cily—Guernsey & Murray; 
st. Lo Faust’s Fulton Market Co 


hicage Kunze; 


Columbia Groc. Co 
Moehl 


& Co; 


Saginaw 


Brown & Co.,; 


Coro 


mis 


Meatana — billing Nall & Greenleaf; Boseman 
Thes H. Rea & Co.; Butte— Brophy Gro 
Co.; Hdena—R. C. Wallace Co 


Nebraska — Lincoln—O. J. King & Son; Omaha 
(sladstone Bros 


Newads — Last Ely 
New Mexice — Roswell 


Steptee Groc. Co 
Grose-Miller Groc. Co 


New York — Binghamion-- Miles S. Smith; Bu/ 
falo—Faxon, Williams & Faxon Henry 
Zierwer & Co.; Mount V ernon— Dale & Cain 
New York City—H. B. Crisman, 2849 Broad 
wey, Park & Tilford, 529-49 W. 42d St.; O 
lenshburg—]. Larock; Oswego — Miller 3ro 
Plattsburg--F. P. Lobdell & Co.; Port Chester 

N. Duffy & Co. Rochester John A 
Frank, Jr.; Saranac Lake Munn Bros 
Schenectady— Schenectady Publi® Market 
Syracuse Andrews  Bros.; Utica—( Hi 
Bremer Co.; YFonker Chas. F. J. Weber 

North Carolina ~'A sheville—Vates & McGuire 

Nerth Daketa — Bismarck-— Brown Bros 

Obie — Cleveland—Chandier & Rudd Co., The 
W. P. Southwerth Co.; Crncinnats—Jos. R 
Peebles Sons Co., Robt. J. McCombs; Co- 
lumims—Fulton Market Co.; Toledo—G. H 
Bankey 

Oklahoma — Oklahoma Ciiy—irown's C. O. D 
“nitary Grocery 

Oregoa — Portland —Sealy-Dresser Co 

Penasytvacia — Philadelphia — Mitchell - Fletcher 
Co.. Inc.; Pittshburgh—Geo. K. Stevenson & 
Co , Sewickley— Myers & Myers 

Seath Dakota — Aderdeen —E. V. Campbell 

Teamessee ~- Chalianooga—Fox-Ney & Co.; Mem 
phi F.C. Knowlton Co 

Texas — Ccalvesion ~— Peter Gengler Co San An 
tontio— Frank's Food Shop Waco]. M 
Freeman & Sons 

Utah— Salt Luke City—Vienna Café 

Vermont — Buriingion--F. FE. Perkins 

Washington — Sratile — Augustine & Kyer 

West Virginia — Wheeling W. A. Driehorst Co 

Wiecensia — Write for list. Too many to print 

Canada — fF orento——R. Barron, Ltd Vancouver 

Lomdion Groc. Co Weinnipee—Uardy & 


Buchanan 


MILO C. JONES, Jones Dairy Farm 


Box 605 Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 
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demoralization and given a new impetus to 
a fast-spreading fright, but for one great 
solemn fact underlying everything. That 
fact is the conviction that this Government 
| of ours, of the people, by the people and for 
| the people, is now ready and able to protect 
us from unnecessary or artificially created 
| stringencies. But for this confidence on 
| the part of the people we should have had 
dismay instead of assurance, and frantic 





| anxiety and demoralization instead of quiet 


| a balance in our favor; 


optimism. 

“Hence, what is needed at the moment 
is codperation all along the line. Exporters 
and importers must coéperate to build u 
banks and stoc 
exchanges should coéperate in order that 


| the exchanges may be open on some limited 
| basis; the state banks and trust companies 


should coéperate with the national banks 
in such policies as the Government outlines; 
while the man who attempts to sell short- 
either securities or merchandise—should be 
severely dealt with. 

“So far as this Department goes we shall 
follow a common-sense policy, recognizing 
fully that if the banks should attempt to 
liquidate at the present time they could get 
only a very small per cent in gold for the 
securities and notes they hold. In other 


| words, remind your readers that our entire 


stock of gold, about one and seven-eighths 
billions, represents only about one per 
cent of the total estimated value of all 
property in this —— has been 
accurately estimated at between one hun- 


| dred and fifty and two hundred billions. 





Hence, it will be our policy to look neither at 
officially ged uotations nor at quota- 
tions ca 7 faneed selling. We shall 
attempt to ju wigs everything on its merits, 
looking at the property and earnings that 
must form the real basis of value. 

“This means that this office will try to 
keep in mind what the condition of certain 
corporations and individuals would natu- 
rally be after the storm has blown over—or, 
in other words, the basic virtues they have 
for weathering the storm. Therefore we 
shall exercise a conservative degree of for- 
bearance, applying the rule of reason to 
banking as the Supreme Court has applied 
it to industry. 

“What I wish you to impress, however, 
on your readers is that they can best help 
by continuing their purchases as heretc- 


| fore, for it is income that is needed by work- 


men, industries and railroads. The most 
loyal citizen of the United States to-day is 
| he who is continuing to spend—of course 
| he should not spend beyond his means—as" 
heretofore. Too great economy under some 
conditions is a crime. Let us remember 
that to provide for the bare necessities of 
life— food, raiment and shelter—the human 
race would have to labor probably not more 
than one day in the week. It isin creating 
and furnishing what were once regarded as 
| luxuries that occupation is found for the 
| great army of theemployed during the other 
five working days of the week. Our multi- 
»lying wants take up the slack created by 
Re »or-saving machines and keep the indus- 


| trial world busy producing. The luxury of 


| 
| 


| 





to-day becomes the necessity of to-morrow. 
Tell your readers that it is the water run- 
ning over the mill wheels of industry that 
counts, not the water that remains stag- 
nating in the pond.” 


Workings of the New Bank Act 


To one who, like myself, had been for 
days talkin solely with bankers and stock- 
exchange “firms, this is was a tremendous 
shock. To turn a. oe New York bank- 
ers and brokers, with faces yards long, bluer 
than the bluest —— nable, to the atmos- 
phere I found in the Treasury Department 
at Washington was a startling change. 
Instead of finding ae, as in the 
New York banks, I d a spirit of con- 
fidence and progress. 

in this connection let me quote what the 
Comptroller of the Currency has to say rela- 
tive to the new banking system, which is just 
beginning operations. Said he: 

“The 3 eral Reserve Act is not a meas- 
ure that serves only banks and their cus- 
tomers; but it is destined, I firmly believe, 
to exert a powerful influence for good on 
the lives and fortunes of all classes of our 
population. It is the instrumentality 
| through which the American people will be 
| freed from the domination of a financial 


oligarchy. It restores to the channels of 
| commerce and industry hundreds of millions 


| of dollars of money that was drawn from 


the sections where it was most needed to 
| lie idle in the vaults of the big banks in two 
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or three cities, or else be loaned by those | 


banks largely on demand ioans in the stock 
market. 

“It provides for a system to meet com- 
pletely and effectively the requirements of 
expanding or contracting business, accord- 


ing to the seasons and the varying condi- 
tions; and it accomplishes, yD most 
natural lines, the mobilization of the bank 


reserves, and devises the methods by which 
they can be most safely and fairly utilized. 
It practically removes from honestly and 
capably managed banks all fears of runs, or 
the dread of suspension or failure, by pro- 
viding the means for quickly converting 
into currency the commercial paper in which 
its funds may have been invested. 

“By the system of clearings the bill pro- 
vides for it is estimated that several hun- 
dred million dollars, heretofore kept in 
transit and in unavailable balances, will be 
released for the needs of business, while the 
delay and expense of making collections of 
checks will both be eliminated. 

“It opens the way for the establishment 
of branches of our national banks in for- 
eign countries, so as tosecure for this country 
a larger share of the world’s commerce. 
It removes the barrier which prevented the 
national banks from lending money on real 
estate, and makes improved real estate ac- 
ceptable as a basis for loans under condi- 
tions clearly and conservatively defined, so 
as to bring into active commercial use one 
of the most substantial of all securities.” 


The Banks to the Rescue 


In order that readers of this article may 
appreciate the good work the bankers of 
the country did for us all before the crash, 
let me say that between May first and 
September first, 1914, our bankers, for the 
benefit of merchants and other customers, 
had shipped abroad one hundred and sixteen 
million dollars in gold, though they found 
themselves still confronted with debts of 
their customers, which would fall due in 
Europe before the close of the year, of 





about three hundred and fifty million dol- | 


lars more. 


Of course the largest item of | 


this debt was that represented by city of | 


New York loans, for which, as I explained 


in a previous article, the bankers have loy- | 


ally provided. 

Had peace continued our normal exports 
of cotton, food products and other mer- 
chandise would have amounted to more 
than a billion dollars between August first 
and December thirty-first of this year. This 
would have been sufficient to pay all our 
indebtedness to Europe and leave us a 
handsome balance. With the ships of the 
world tied to the docks, and no facilities for 
sending out our bountiful harvests of cotton, 


wheat and other supplies, Europe not only | 


insisted on the payment of our debts, but 
likewise endeavored to sell us her securities. 

On August first the reserves of the New 
York banks fell more than forty million 
dollars below the legal requirement, owing 
to the flood of bonds and shares held by 
foreigners that had been dumped on the 
market for foreign account. The New York 
banks were alarmed, and with reason, at 
the drain on their resources that had begun 
from all directions. After a conference 


held on Sunday night, August second, with | 
the presidents of the leading banks and trust | 


companies of the city of New York, the 
Secretary of the Treasury announced that 


the Government would at once supply the | 


New York banks with one hundred million 
dollars of additional currency if needed; in 
fact, anticipating the situation, the Secre- 
tary had that morning, before leaving 
Washington, ordered the shipment to the 
New York Subtreasury of forty million dol- 
lars for the use of the banks in that city. 

Reports of this prompt assistance were 
sent all over the count 
ment that the New York city banks were 
ready to respond to all calls from country 
banks for shipments of currency against 
their balances. Thus there was no suspen- 
sion of currency payments or premium on 
currency, as in 1893 and 1907. 

A few weeks later the Government agreed 
to provide further funds in order to aid the 
New York bankers in carrying out their plan 
for funding the city’s loans of eighty-two 
million dollars, = ust coming to maturity 
abroad. More than this, the Government 
has impartially aided all sections of the 


, with the state- | 


country by sending to banks all over the | 


United States currency ating more 
than one hundred and sixty million dollars. 
Thus alarm has been dispelled and confi- 
dence restored. 


(Conctuded on Page 29) 
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WRITE for 
Xmas Guide 
Watch Catewe 


South Bend Chester- 
held — thinnest gen 
tleman's No. 12 
sise made in 
America 












Other handsome 
complete watches 
316 up. 


Watch “Secrets” Made Public Now!! 


This price catalog shows everything actual size 
in rich gold colors. Gives you for the first time 
Choice of 12 ae dials. 19 differ- 
ent mov cases. 


$16 abo ofheochentiaahe Accurate!! 









ERE are three of the twelve dials and one 
popular case. Cases, dials ——~, 

and movements all covered with 

a guarantee signed by 

Studebaker which we will send 

every buyér, no matter where 

he buys a South Bend Watch 







We Want cs neg oo. ai 
This Catalog Before Xmas 


No matter whether you have a watch now or not 


Shows watches all sizes, all prices, for all the family 
Also our thinnest watch — world-famous Chester 
field. JUST OUT. Sent postage paid, anywhere 
you live. President Studebaker wants you to have 
this « atalog sure, to guide you in Xmas baytns “ 
called “ secrets" about “ jewels", movements, cases 
. materials, workmanship and South Be: end 
everlastingly accurate time-keepi Ler oe ad 
now fully explained. Interesting! Vata et 
your copy NOW! Sent anywhere! 
Studebaker’s Guarantee 
Insures Highest Quality 
Nearly a million South Bend Watch Owners and 
10,000 leading Jewelers — many near you — would 


tell you of our lron-C ‘Clad Guarantee and most liberal 
proved tactory and jeweler service and treatment 


Special Club Offer 


A small payment down and $1.00 a week buys a 
good South Bend Complete Watch. Write for plan 
AN confidential Anywhere you live. Any watch 
you want NOW 


Big New Catalog Illustrated In Colors 
Explains All— FREE! 


SOUTH BEND WATCH COMPANY 
112 Studebaker St., South Bend, Ind. 
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Selling 8000 Copies Daily | 
HAROLD BELL WRIGHT’S | 


New Novel is 


A Real Love Story | 
Delightfully Wholesome, Stirring in Action 
and Sweet with Sentiment for Christmas Giving 

The Genuine Charm 


of the story is its style, color, conception and fancies. Its heart histories and soul 
re -eeian are gripping with interest from start to finish. Its setting in Southern 
California among orange groves and mountains is refreshing and romantic 








Still she did not weak 


— : The Christmas Book of the Year | Py ey 





Beautiful and Appropriate for Presentation to any Man or Woman or Boy or Girl 


THE EYES OF 


Illustrations in Full Color from Oil Paintings made be F. Graham Cootes 
Cloth 12mo $1.35 Net 


Nearly 1,000,000 Copies Already Sold | 
A Real Love Story with bigger plot and more action, Harold Bell Wright has told this delightful ro- | 


deeper mystery and greater love, sweeter sentiment mance so convincingly and has so clearly defined jj 
and stronger passions than any novel the author has yet the underlying purpose of the story that it is 
written. A delightfully wholesome romance among stamped with the truthfulness of a chapter out of jj 
orange groves and mountains of Southern California. real life. The theme, “the ministry of art and | 
Kansas City Star—‘‘The Eyes of the World” i letters,” is most opportune for the cause of more | 
powerfully written. It deserves a high place, whether wholesome books tH 
you take it for its literary value or its moral lesson. 





St. Louis Post-Dispatch—It is something to write 


Beyond a doubt the author has written a book that amt af the atx tent eciieen.. te to ce Gn ee it 
| will rank with “ The Shepherd of the Hills’ and “ The x | r Harold Bell Wrigl 
| Winning of Barbara Worth.” CRG SO WINE GX HSS sues a night 
pe nae : . . has done it i}! 
_ t ce, « < t : 
| Oakland Tribune—The heroine, a beautiful young i} 


Philadelphia North American—In the novelist’s |} 

heir Yesterdays,’ the immediate predecessor of jf 
the present work, the mere duty and joy of living f 
and loving was the underlying motive and theme 
But in “ The Eyes of the World,’’ in addition to an | 


California girl, Sibyl Andrés, was born in the moun- 
tains, and among her southern roses, playing exqui- 
sitely on her violin, she makes one of the most charming 
studies in modern literature. 

Buffalo Evening News—It is pleasant to commend 





wed 
work that has already created so great an interest in Quhar ef THE SHEPHERD ce HILLS" intricate and finely ogy ve wary ' the al 
its coming and find that it makes good on the promises “THE WINNING’ GARBARAWORTHHieee | | tive Cony * s ~*~. a“ \ art wang d mut sturdy i 
of the publisher. wine / censure of baser ideals in literature and art 


Hf 
“The Eyes of the World,” Mr. \WWright’s sixth consecutive success, has broken the record for popularity made and held by ag Winning of Barbara Worth,” i 
by the same author, and has made a new world record for being the biggest novel ever published, which it will ho beyond doubt, for all time. 


Other Books by Harold Bell Wright | 


Each volume is beautifully illustrated, handsomely bound, uniform with ‘‘ The Eyes } 
of the World,” in red cloth and stamped in gold. Each $1.35 Net i 
The Winning of Barbara Worth The Shepherd of the Hills The Calling of Dan Matthews 


That Printer of Udell’s Their Yesterdays 
Harold Bell Wright's books—six volumes—are also uniformly bound in Limp Full Leather, Gilt Tops, Each $1.85 Net. Boxed in Sets, 6 Volumes, Cloth $7.50—Full Leather $10.50 


te , 
Mr. Wright's Allegory of Life Their Yesterdays Harold Bell Wright’s Great Record 


The Uncrowned King Popular Edition ; . 
Illustrations by Neill—16mo Now 50 Cents Everywhere Born in Rome, N.Y., in 1872 
Cloth 50c, Leather $1.00 This delightful story of life and love 


That Printer of Udell’s . . . Publishedini903 | 
Nearly One Million Copies Have Been Sold 


The Shepherd of the Hills . ~. Published in 1907 
Over 11% Million Copies Have Been Sold 


The Calling of Dan Matthews . Published in 1909 


s the author's greatest contribution 
aa ne ca metche 
Davenport Democrat—One caught snatcl« the race for the perpetuation of 


to 
of song in “The Shepherd of the Hill sli ween It isa sweet and tender and 
but here one has it from cover to cover. helpfu I love story. 
Philadelphia Record—It is a story that Nashville Tennesseean—We may liken 
thrills the heart because of itstenderness the perusal of the book to listening to 
of sentiment and splendor o! thought 








oO Journal— Mr. W some magnificent organ played soft Over One Million Copies Have Been Sold i 
regon ai—Mr.Wright hasgivento and low by a master hand. And, as | 
the world a literary gem that will live. one never wearies of gazing upon great The Winning of Barbara Worth . Publishedini911 | 
It will live because it has the soul quali paintings norof listening tothe uplifting Sales Nearing Two Million Copies I 
ties, the things that sink deep as living _ strains of fine music, so one reads this {| 
water and remain to enrich and kee] volume with deepappreciation and pay Their Yesterdays ° - Published in 1912 i 

sh the lives of those who read then the tribute of regret when it is ead: Over 12 Million Copies Have Been Sold i 








Harold Bel Wright’ Books are Sold by all Booksellers _| | 
Our Catalogue of Other Publishers’ Books 


will be sent to you free upon request. It is 814 x 51% inches in size and contains over 400 pages advertising 
. 25,000 of the best books of all the publishers. We list books on all subjects and carry every book advertised 
in stock. Our catalogue is a carefully compiled book-buyer’s guide. A letter or post card will bring it to you 


a : THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Publishers and Booksellers 
HRGraham Cos _| ESTABLISHED 1895 E. W. REYNOLDS, President 231-233 W. Monroe Street, CHICAGO 
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‘in your Christmas Shopping 
" : You will find 
at the Electrical Shop 
many useful presents 


The kind of gifts that will be doubly 
appreciated because tliey are useful 
and lasting as well as handsome. 





In America five million 
homes use Electricity 


In any of these progressive homes, a G-E Electric 
Coffee Percolator, a G-E Toaster, a G-E Flatiron, 
the more pretentious Uni-Set, or any of a dozen 
other electrical articles will be received with a wel- 
come out of all proportion to their moderate cost. 


All of these gifts are practical household neces- 
sities. In making such presents you have the 
satisfaction of knowing that you have given a real 
and substantial expression to your wish for the 
recipients’ happiness and comfort. 


Everyone recognizes the General Electric Com- 
pany’s (G-E) trade-mark as a Guarantee of Excel- 
lenceon Goods Electrical. Itplacesany articleupon 
which it appears far above question as to quality. The 
G-E trade-mark enhances the value of the present, 
gives it distinction and assures you that the receiver 
of your gift will have the same pride in 
owning it that you feel in giving it. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Sales Offices in all Large Cities Agencies Everywhere Sen & 





“Made in America’ 





Other pleasing gifts at the Electric Shop 
Disk Stove Water Heater Chafing Dish 
Grill Twin Glower Radiator Tea Kettle 

Samovar Luminous Radiator Heating Pad 


G-E Electric Toaster 
Rich and ornamental. Highly 
finished in heavy nickel, glow- 
ing radiact coils and movable 3 
racks. The most efficient type ‘ - 
of toaster. Retail price, com- e Consists of Electric Stove, Chaf- 
plete $5 * . Gk, Uni-Set ing Dish, Samovar, Egg Boiler 

j at. Baby Milk Warmer and Cereal! 
Cooker. Any cooking utensi/s may be used on the Electric Stove. The , 
Uni-Set Utensils, however, are recommended as they are made to fit 
the Uni-Set Stove and are, therefore, more efficient. The various Uten 
sils may be added from time to time as desired. Finished in heavy 
nickel. Uni-Set Complete; retail price $22. Stove alone, $6.50 





7 . G-E Coffee Pot 
G-E $ tb. Electric Flatiron ‘7 G-E Coffee Urn 

2 and 3 pint sizes. Heavily 
Heavily nickeled throughout, nickeled, automatic percolat- 2and 3 pint sizes. Rich nickel 
cool handle. A useful and ing action. 2 pint size; retail finish. Makes delicious coffee 
sensible gif; retail price $3.75 price $8.5C. 3 pint size $10. 2 pint size; retail price $12. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 














Concluded from Page 26) 

After the Comptroller had told me this 
story I inquired regarding the foreign hold- 
ings of American securities that so trouble 
Wall Street, and he replied as follows: 

“In its efforts to provide for present and 
to guard against further and future demands 
the country has been steering a cautious 
course between two perils. Money enough 
for ordinary and extraordinary require- 
ment —not only to move the crops but to 
hold some crops the normal demand for 
which wassuspended — was urgently needed. 
Yet such inflation of the currency as might 
threaten our gold reserve and impair our 
public credit and the value of our money 
would be suicide. 

““Self-preservation demands, first, the 
preservation of our credit. With that 
wounded we should be unable to maintain 
ourselves. If we allowed the currency sup- 
ply to become inadequate for our require- 
ments we might inflict the penalties of 
confiscation and ruin on the innocent many 
to the enrichment of the designing and 
remorseless few. If we allowed inflation 
of the currency away from safe and solid 
bases of actual and irreproachable value we 
should also make a mistake. 

“Therefore we have tested and studied; 
we have striven to work and build swiftly 
but carefully; to act promptly, but with 
thoughtful provision for the situation as it 
is, while keeping alert eyes on the possibil- 
ities of the days and months to come. 

“The work of adjustment, and of getting 
the machinery of business on perfect foun- 
dations, and oiled and leveled, is not com- 
pleted; but it is well started, with safe and 
efficient methods. 

““We and our business machinery will be 
required to work not only for ourselves but 
for the world. In protecting our own sta- 
bility we protect the world’s finance and 
commerce. In conserving the interests of 
other nations we conserve our own and im- 
prove the opportunities that practically are 
forced on us. 

“Along with illimitable responsibilities, 
the prospect of illimitable expansion con- 
fronts us. Just now, and because of the sud- 
den halting of our delivery service and the 
closing of the markets, we are a debtor 
people. We are taking days of grace be- 
cause we have assets with which to pay and 
know they will be needed desperately and 
soon 

“There are only three methods by which 
our international debts can be paid—by 
shipments of gold or silver; by shipments 
of merchandise; or by the sales abroad of 
securities. If American securities owned 
abroad should amount to, say, four billion 
dollars, and all holders should offer them 
for sale and demand gold for them, our 
entire gold supply of one and seven-eighths 
billion dollars— by far the largest gold hold- 
ings of any nation— would be insufficient to 
pay for half of them; therefore it is prepos- 
terous to talk of taking them all back and 
settling for them now in gold.” 


Our International Balance 


“Tt is equally idle to talk of paying for 
them by the sale of other securities; there- 
fore it is evident that if Europe wants to 
send back to us our securities she must take 
payment in merchandise, in the equivalent 
of gold. When the European countries 
bought our securities they did not pay for 
them in actual gold, they paid for them in 
merchandise, and should take merchandise 
in payment when they sell them back to us.” 

While in Washington I endeavored to 
find the answer to the question so often 
asked as to the amount of American securi- 
ties held abroad. Authorities seem to agree 
that it is probably not less than four billion 
dollars and not more than six billion, and 
that from one-quarter to one-half of those 
securities may come back in the next few 
years. 

On the other hand, when we remember 
that the net balance of trade in our favor 
during the past thirty years has averaged 
more than three hundred million dollars a 
year, we should not be staggered at the 
idea of taking back in time this amount of 
securities. 

Of course our exports are bound to be cut 
down; but imports will greatly decline also, 
thus making much less difference in the bal- 
ance than would at first appear. 

Moreover, when we consider the money 
that will be kept in this country which 
heretofore has been spent abroad by tour- 
ists, and the money that will be saved here 
through the reducing of dividends on secu- 
rities held abroad, the foreign-trade balance 
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in our favor may, under present adverse 
circumstances, still compare favorably with 
that of other years. 

It was the possession of such figures as 
these in the Treasury Department at W ash- 
ington that gave the spirit of optimism I 
found so apparent. 

Hence I can report to readers of THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Post that, if this coun- 
try does not go to war, conditions will adjust 
themselves very soon. Every shipload of 
merchandise swells our exports; every for- 
eign mill shut down reduces our imports; 
every American forced to give up a Euro- 
pean trip builds up our gold reserve; while 
every reduction in dividends and decline in 
security prices likewise keeps money in this 
country. Therefore it should be but a 
short time before we are the great creditor 
country of the world, instead of being in 
debt to other nations, as at present. This 
should loosen up money, cheer up our bank- 
ers, and enable readers of this weekly to 
borrow as heretofore. 

Manufacturers who have not sufficient 
orders to keep their mills going must of 
necessity run on part time, or possibly shut 
down altogether for a week or so. No 
manufacturer or merchant, however, should 
reduce his salesforce or cut down his ad- 
vertising under present conditions. For 
American concerns to cut down their sales- 
forces and advertising, under the condi- 
tions ruling to-day, seems to me to be the 
height of folly. In closing the interview the 
Comptroller spoke as follows: 

“Strong and powerful, but just and com- 
passionate, we must be prepared to meet 
the rush of people fleeing to us from war 
and war taxes and war ruin; the rush of 
the demand for bread and meat and cloth- 
ing; for fuel and building materials; the 
rush of the demand for money for restora- 
tion and new beginnings where war will 
leave chaos and emptiness.” 


The Outlook for the Future 


“We can prove ourselves honest and 
kindly debtors and merciful and consid- 
erate creditors. We shall soon be looked 
up to as the storehouse of the world. Our 
fields already furnish two-thirds of the cot- 
ton that clothes the human race, while from 
our harvest fields is already being shipped 
the grain to supply bread to the millions 
in Europe who have now become depend- 
ent on us for their food supply. By the 
ways of peace and the uses of commerce we 
can—and shall—not only strengthen our 
influence where it already exists, and 
tighten our hold on those with whom we 
have traded and exchanged, but we shall 
widen our sphere of operations through a 
great part of this great Western Hemi- 
sphere and send our flag and our agencies 
to countries where they are strangers now. 
Our conditions for doing all this great work 
are better than ever before in our life as a 
nation. 

“We are correcting the tendency toward 
huge consolidations, to inordinate individ- 
ual accumulations, and to isolation and 
the bludgeoning and suppression of indi- 
vidual enterprises and initiative. We are 
calling back and restoring the dash and 
daring and restless alacrity that spring 
from free and fair competition. We are 
distributing ambition among all our citi- 
zenship by restraining the facilities for 
small and select minorities. We are sweep- 
ing away many clouds of doubt and dis- 
trust—the more dangerous because, by 
imagination and exaggeration, they are 
magnified and given shapes of dread por- 
tent. We are breathing a cleaner and more 
stimulating atmosphere. 

“So long as we progress on these lines 
we have nothing to fear and much to look 
forward to, whatever conditions may exist 
in the countries across the sea.” 

Personally I feel that most lines of busi- 
ness will be dull until there are some signs 
of peace. To tell the truth, I cannot be 
so optimistic regarding general business 
conditions during the next year as is the 
Administration at Washington. Europe is 
suffering from a great catastrophe and we 
must to some extent share her losses. The 
only favored ones in this country will be the 
farmers and a few concerns that are tem- 
porarily helped by foreign war orders and 
the cessation of certain imports. 

However, so soon as there are any signs 
of peace I believe a great boom will be wit- 
nessed; and those who keep up their or- 
ganizations during the trying days through 
which we are now passing will be the first 
to receive the fruits of the period of pros- 
perity that is to follow. 
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the Christmas 
Problem 


Send Davis Quality Cards 


Bee 


Fe oT 


bh dozens of your friends they are ac- 
tually better than costly gifts (which 
— sometimes put the receiver under un- 
J welcome obligations These beautiful 


cards with their glad, friendly enthusiasm 
are always appreciated 











Without any cheap sentimentality they ex- 





a rer Te 


press your own thought to each friend in an 
intimate, personal way Their originality and \f 
good taste are a welcome relief from the old 
time, highly colored Christmas booklet with its 
meaningless jingles [heir exquisitely blended 


colors, artistic printing and quality paper make 











them elegant enough to send in place of costly gifts 


THE A.M.DAVIS ¢ 
LLITY CAR: 


/ BO 


and hundreds of others are 
If you 
want to make your Christmas shopping easy, ask 
for the dollar box of 
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The cards shown here 













sold separately at good stores everywhere 


Quality Cards for Quality Folks 


containing 19 unusual cards, absolutely un- 


handled, for your various friends 


The busy man will find many Christmas prob- 
lems solved by our dollar box ot 


Quality Cards for Business Men 


' “ 
containing 10 unusual cards and our Busy 
Man’s Calendar’’ — just the sort a man 
likes to send to his frends. 





If your dealer can't supply you, send 


us the coupon below with a dollar for 









each box desired, and we will mail 
them to you direct Or, send a 
postal for our booklet showing 


complete line 


THE A. M. DAVIS 
COMPANY 


529 Atlantic Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 








AM 
Davis 
Compary 
529 Atlan 
tic Ave 
Boston, Masa 
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pecials 


These seven gift suggestions 

are very special values you 

will find at the Hallmark 
Store in your town 


Each will solve one of your gift 
problems. Each will delight some 
one of your friends. 


No, D3 $1.00 
Solid Gold Hat 


Pin, 636 in. jong 
Roman or Eng- 


They are also examples of the high 
quality merchandise at moderate cost 
which the Hallmark Jeweler offers 
you—values made possible only by 
the cooperative purchasing power of 
all the Hallmark Stores—one in each 


of hundreds of cities and towns. 


No. D9 

Sed told Go to the Hallmark Store in your city 
@yiniong and ask to sce these articles, or if there 
“emacs is NO Hallmark Store there as yet, we 


will be glad to send any article prepaid 
to any address upon receipt of the price. 

The quality is exceptional. For ex- 
ample, the hat pins illustrated not only 
have solid gold tops but the pins them- 
selves are gold-plated. 


Neo. G8 
Sterling Silver Bet Vase 
(netual » 


* A very Sharnleg gift 


No. Gm $2 
ws Tea Strsiner tactual size) 
splend 


ng 
env} 7 
ice’ Pee 


™ hy No ~ $1.00 i 
Sterling Stlver Napkin Marker 
(notunl shee), Heavy weight : 





No. 4 81.00 

Sterling Silver Tally 
Pin, Very new. Ma 
Tail or Prwe Card on 
Peneil ts always 


The Hallmark Stores are high-grade 
jewelry stores which have formed a co- 
a company to unite the power 
and prestige of the 2500 leading jewelers 
of the United States. 


Their company is The United Jew- 
elers, Inc., in which the stock is owned 
and control maintained by the retail 
jewelers themselves. 


By uniting their purchasing power they reduce 













workmanship. 
are able to give you highest quality jewelry 
merchandise at no greater cost than lower 
grades distributed in the ordinary manner. 
There is only one Hallmark Store i sins — city 
of town, and fgg ods are 
the Hallmark St © are = vain 
mark Stores in - of cities and towns— 
the leading jewelers in each — and every city 
and a in the United States will soon have a 
Hallmark Store. 
Leek for the Flallmark Store sign. Look for 
ARK. trade-mark. It stands for 













Sterling the 


Silver honor and service. it means better quality at 
Fh eer lower price. 
older (act t 
week The United Jewelers, Inc. 
Ew 


31 Union Square, New York City 


ristmas: 



























| touch with agriculturists, 
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|THE AGRICULTURAL IMMIGRANT 


AIND THE AMERICAN FARM 


(Continued from Page 17) 


thousand agricultural immigrants on Amer- 
ican farms, is able to do the volume of use- 
ful work it discharges. The handicaps 
under which it labors are not imposed alone 
by the inefficiencies of the existing system 
nor by the lack of sufficient funds. To the 
man in the Information Service who 
wrestles with the details of this task it ap- 
pears as though both the chief beneficiaries 
of his work—the arriving agricultural im- 
migrant and the American farmer—were 
inspired by an almost superhuman per- 
versity in making the task difficult. 

The instinct of the immigrant is to con- 
ceal the fact that his life in the Old World 
has been spent in tilling the soil. This is 
usually because he has been primed, before 
starting, with letters from friends or rela- 
tives in America telling of fabulous wages 
to be had in the mills, the mines and the 
shops of the United States. The fact that 
these letters may be directly inspired by a 
hope of reward—a rake-off—is not appar- 
ent to the credulous immigrant, who is 
inclined to believe all who speak or write 
his per ge and to distrust all who do not. 

in, a mighty fear of the contract-labor 
law — been instilled into the immigrant, 
and the sight of an immigration official 
strikes such terror to his soul that, if he had 
on his person a letter from a relative or 
friend directing him to the country instead 
of to an industrial center, his inclination 
would be to conceal that fact. Then, too, 
he is generally as determined to locate in 
the zone of the bright lights as the moth is 
to singe its wings in the flame of a candle. 

On the other hand, the farmer who has 
learned to look to the Information Office 
for his help is too often in search of an un- 
fair advantage. He states his conditions 
with too many reservations. Because he is 
looking for a raw recruit he knows to be 
unfamiliar with the language and condi- 
tions of this country, the temptation is 
often strong with the inquiring farmer to 
drive a sharp bargain, to withfiold informa- 
tion that may tend to discourage the officials 
from permitting the immigrant to accept 
the offer ed employment, and particularly 
to give the impression that the position is 
to be permanent if the alien gives satis- 
faction, when the real intention is to use 
him only en agp 

The officials attempting to meet the 
needs of the agricultural immigrant and 
the American farmer are, in a word, obliged 
to fight evasion and fear on the part of the 
immigrant and greed and sharp dealing on 
the side of the prospective employer. 

The type of farmer most in need of the 
steady, dependable labor of farm immi- 
grants—the employer who has most to offer 
the green hand from the Old World—is re- 
mote from the seaboard and from the New 
York office of the Information Division; 
and he is generally out of the way of this 
information. The knowledge of how to get 
hold of the alien does not permeate him; 
and if it did he would not take advantage 
of it. He would as soon think of ordering a 
team of draft horses from a catalogue as of 
engaging a hired hand without an oppor- 
tunity to look him over. 


Postal-Card Inquiries 


To do business with this kind of farmer 
the alien hired hand must either enter his 
appearance locally or he must have his case 
presented locally by some person of known 
responsibility who not only has the inter- 
ests of the farmers at heart but also under- 
stands their needs. 

An attempt has been made to use the 
machinery of the post office for this purpose. 

“The Division of Information,”’ says its 
chief, “can at the present time, through the 
assistance rendered by the Post Office De- 


| partment, state the labor requirements of 
| the farmers of the United States. A system 


of postal-card inquiry, inaugurated some 
years ago, enables the Division to keep in 
and details of 
their wants may be mide known to appli- 
cants for positions on farms.” 

Something has been accomplished by this 
means, but only enough to demonstrate 


| how much greater results could be achieved 


by the employment of an agency vitally 
interested in this particular task. The post- 
master at Strawberry Point, for example, 
naturally does not consider helping Farmer 


Jones to find a hired hand among the ar- 
riving immigrants as part of his official job; 
in fact, he regards it as quite aside from the 
job of being postmaster. 

He is willing to pass a little informa- 
tion back and forth between Farmer Jones 


‘and the Immigrant Information Office, just 


as he is willing to hang out a colored poster 
for the War Department calling for re- 
cruits; but the initiative must come from 
either the immigration authorities or the 
farmer. Above all things the postmaster is 
particularly shy on assuming any responsi- 
bility in a transaction that involves even a 
remote chance of leaving a local farmer or 
a government official dissatisfied — particu- 
larly when that transaction is no part of his 
regular duties. 

It is clear, then, that neither the Middle 
West farmer nor the Division of Informa- 
tion is particularly strong on initiative in 
this important function, while the post- 
master is, at best, a passive and cautious 
go-between, ready to side-step the respon- 
sibility of doing more than facilitating the 
exchange of postal-card information. 


Where to Find Help for Immigrants 


Is there any existing agency, broadly dis- 
tributed throughout the Land of the Hired 
Hand, close to the farmer and vitally inter- 
ested in his needs, and at the same time 
sufficiently responsible and independent, to 
protect the immigrant’s interests and sat- 
isfy the immigration authorities? 

There are several philanthropic organiza- 
tions doing good work in forwarding agri- 
cultural immigrants to the farm. Among 
them are: German House, 8 State Street; 
Leo House, 6 State Street; Irish Home, 7 
State Street; Polish Home, 180 Second 
Avenue; Hebrew Industrial Removal So- 
ciety, 174 Second Avenue; the Jewish Agri- 
cultural and Industrial Aid Society, 174 
Second Avenue—all in the city of New 
York; and the Immigrants’ Protective 
League, 920 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

hese are mainly specialized along dis- 
tinct racial lines, however, and have limited 
resources and equipment. They do not 
answer the big demand. There is another 
device, already built, manned and financed, 
which seems ready to meet the emergency 
admirably. 

The modern county agricultural expert 
would appear to a layman to be almost 
ideally calculated to fill this need. No mat- 
ter by what name he happens to be known 
whether County Soil Expert, County Agri- 
cultural Adviser, or what not — his func tions 
are practically the same. His job is to 
promote the cause of progressive agricul- 
ture in a prescribed territory where he is a 
fixture. And his tribe is increasing with 
astonishing rapidity. Though the County 
Agricultural Adviser is distinctly a modern 
figure in the machinery of the better- farming 
movement, there are hundreds of these local 
demonstrators in the country to-day. 

Under the provisions of the Lever Act, 
now in process of being put into practical 
effect, his numbers will not only be multi- 
plied but his status will become standard- 
ized. He will be the local representative of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, of the State Agricultural College, and 
of the local farming interests; for all these 
bodies will help to pay his salary, supervise 
his activities and inspect his results. 

In the county where this article was writ- 
ten the expert receives a salary of four 
thousand dollars a year; and an automo- 
bile and office are provided for him, with 
their maintenance, together with the serv- 
ices of a stenographer. 

In the office of each expert is a card- 
catalogue list of all the farms and farmers in 
the county—about five hundred of them. 
In most cases the farmer's telephone num- 
ber is on the card bearing his name. The 
expert comes into direct personal touch 
with most of these farmers in the course of 
the year and secures an intimate, detailed 
knowledge of the character and extent of 
the farmer’s operations, equipment and soil. 

More than this, the county éxpert in- 
evitably accumulates much information as 
to the moral and financial responsibility of 
the farmers in his agricultural parish. He 
knows the farmers who get along well with 

Continued on Page 32 
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Your Money Back 
If You Are Not 

Delighted 
With It 


‘*‘White Beauty” 


A scientific Kitchen Cabinet of wide renown 







In this NEW HOOSIER Your 
Whole Kitchen is at Fingers’ Ends 


You can search the world over and not 
tind anything that saves so much labor in 
vour kitchen as this beautiful new Hoosier. 


You can sit down at work with this Hoosier 
and save miles of steps. It combines Three 
Big Cupboards, a Large Pantry, Special 
Bins and Compartments, and dozens of 
Labor-Saving Features, around a roomy 
metal table that slides out 16 inches. 


Yet the new “White Beauty" is so compactly and scien 
tifically arranged that it saves you even half your ordinary 
reaching. Definite places are provided in it for over 400 arti 
cles. Many of these places are labeled so you automatically 
keep things in order. 


YOUR NEED FOR IT you will not question when you know 
ts total convenience ind now, with so many new features and 
ts much larger size, at the present low cash price, it ts a wonderful 

bargain which you can easily afford. 

YOU MAY CHOOSE between two dominating models 
“White Beauty,” which has a waterproof, ivory-white enamel 
upper cupboard, and the models with merely an “Oak” 
interior, at slightly less price. 


OUR MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE prolects you on any 
Hoosier you buy and removes any final cause you might have 
for hesitating to 


ANSWER THESE TWO QUESTIONS: 


1. Am I doing justice to myself and my family by 
wasting my strength with miles of useless steps in my 
kitchen — which a Hoosier would save, or 





2. Shall I write now for detailed information about 

the new Hoosier features in order to compare — detail 

by detail—the savings this cabinet will make for me 

when I put it in my kitchen? 

THIS MONTH the Hoosier agent in your town (there 
only one) will very likely hold a limited sale of Hoosiers on 
the famous Hoosier plan. Here are the terms 


s 


. $1 puts the cabinet you choose im your home. 

$1 weekly quickly pays for it. 

The Low Cash Price fixed by the factory prevails strictly. 

No interest. No extra fees. 

This sale is under direct supervision of the Hoosier Company. 

. Your money back if you are not delighted with your Hoosier. 
THIS IS A REMARKABLY EASY WAY to own a Hoosier and 

we advise you to write us now for the book, described there > > 


With it we'll send your dealer's name and all prices and details with- 
out obligation to you. 
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20,000 


Hoosier Cabinets 


were given for 


Christmas 


last year. 700,000 


women now use them 


Note These Exclusive Features 


(1) Mrs. Christine Frederick's famous 
‘Housekeepers’ Food Guide '’—on 
the upper left door—answers every 
woman's eternally perplexing problem 
“What shall we have for dinner?"”” You 
turn the dial to the meat you want and a 
complete outline of a perfectly balanced 
meal is before you—an exclusive Hoosier 
feature that is an invaluable help. 


(2) The Cook-book Holder on the mid 

dle upper door holds your cook 
book securely when not in use. When 
you are cooking, simply open up the book 
to the proper page behind the holder 
It is on a level with your eyes, always 
clean, never in the way. 





There are 40 Special Conven- 
iences in the NEW HOOSIER 


—17 are entirely new. 





| 
| 
(3) The Hoosier Metal Flour Bin holds 50 

pounds. It is low and easy to fill, The 
sliding glass front enables you to clean the entire 
bin easily. The inside is entirely of metal with 1 
corners to hold flour First. flour in is always 
out first 


(4) The New Shaker Flour Sifter is the most 
wonderful of all the New Hoosier inven 
tions. It is the only flour sifter ever made that 





hakes flour through instead of grinding it 
through. It cannot wear out and cannot grind 
hrough any grit or foreign substance that might 
be in the flour. Jt makes flour fluffy and ligh 


Every Hoosier Cabinet is built 
of carefully selected and sea- 
soned oak. This extra quality 
guarantees lasting service. 


(5) A Big, Extra Roomy Drawer in the bas 


is made entirely of metal for the proper 
storage of all kitchen linen, towels, dish cloth 
etc. The drawer is noiseless, rustless, and easy t« 


keep clean 
(6 \ new feature in the Base Cupboard is a 


narrow shelf located for the storag: 
canned articles. Most women will find this a 
great convenience as an ‘“‘emergency shell It 
will save many trips to the cellar or pantry 


“You and Your Kitchen” 
By Mrs. Christine Frederick 


FREE 
This book describes Mrs. Frederick's 


five years’ experience with the Hoosier 
in her Experimental Kitchen, and treats 
YOUR kitchen problems in a SIMPLE, 
BROAD, SCIENTIFIC MANNER. It 
is filled with illustrations and will prove 
a valuable help to you. Send for it 
now. You do not obligate yourself by 
accepting. 


THE HOOSIER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 1412 Sidney Street, New Castle, Ind. 


Branch: Pacific Building, San Francisco 


4000 Agents in United States and Canada 
Only one dealer in any town sells Hoosiers 








Brunswick Famous 


“BABY GRAND” 


Combination Carom and 
Pocket Billiard Table 





urrah! Home Billiards! * 
Grandest Christmas Gift to Greet 
Delighted Thousands 


Yes, this is the royal sport in store for young and old when Ry. 
happy families come trooping in and all eyes light on good St. 4 
’ biggest surprise—the ‘BABY GRAND.” * g 
Then follows a flight of rollicking hours at Carom and Pocket Qy 
yep 


Nicholas 


Billiards. Princely games that make each winter evening lively— /! 
moments of tense uncertainty—lightning shots when you tingle #* 
ill over—and comical situations when a quick exchange of jest 9} 
throws all the party into an uproar! 

Napoleon prepared for his greatest battles by relaxing his 
mind at Billiards. And a Brunswick Table will keep you, too, 
in winning trim. For Carom or Pocket Billiards steadies nerves, 
braces the body and makes men young at sixty. 

Give your boys and girls this training that keeps them home! € 
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days FREE Then spread your payments over 
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Playing Outfit FREE! 


High-class Playing Outfit given free with 
each table: Balls, hand-tapered cues, rack, 
markers, tips, table cover, cue clamps, 
brush, chalk, spirit level, expert book on 
“ How to Play,” etc. 

Our handsome new book —“ Billiards—The 
Home Magnet '’—shows all Brunswick tables 
in actual colers, gives full details and low fac- 
tory prices. Sent free Mail the coupon 
printed below while the edition lasts. 
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(Continued from Page 30) 
their help and have a name for square deal- 
ing, and those who have acquired local rep- 
utations for getting into trouble with their 
hired hands and their neighbors. 

When the County Agricultural Adviser 
does not know the standing of any particu- 
lar farmer in these respects, he is in a posi- 
tion to secure definite information on that 


| score at a moment’s notice. 


There is not a school district in his baili- 
wick where he has not a personal acquaint- 
ance who would give the specific information 
desired 

‘The substance of the whole matter is 
this: If the Department of Labor and the 
immigration authorities of the United 
States had deliberately planned to con- 
struct—without regard to cost—an ideal 
machine for the safe, responsible and effec- 
tive distribution of the agricultural immi- 
grants arriving from the Old World, it 
is doubtful whether they could have con- 
structed a system, a mechanism, so per- 
fectly adapted to the performance of this 
difficult and important task as already ex- 


| ists in the growing body of County Agri- 





| not those of the farmers. 





cultural Advisers. 

These men are responsible; 
widely distributed; 
farmers. 

As soon as the provisions of the Lever 
Act are in practical operation all those 
men who are not now under direct Federal 
supervision will become so; they are in the 
same sense representatives of their respec- 
tive state and county governments; gener- 
ally speaking, they are also the direct 
representatives of the farmers themselves, 
according to the extent of the farmers’ con- 
tributions to their maintenance. 

In his report the Commissioner-General 
of Immigration makes an earnest plea for 
the establishment of branch offices in all 
the important industrial centers of the 
country, for the better distribution of all 
immigrants, including those who should be 
placed on farms. The coédperation of the 
County Agricultural Advisers, of every 
kind and class, would not interfere with 
this proposed extension of the Immigra- 
tion Service, but would readily codrdinate 
with it. 

In other words the United States Immi- 
gration Service, at East Ninth Street and 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, for example, 
would serve as a central distributing point 
from which the farmers of the Middle West, 
through their County Agricultural Ad- 
visers, could draw their needed supply of 
immigrant labor. 

The immigration authorities are con- 
cerned with the interests of the immigrants, 
They admit in 
practically every public report, as well as 
privately, that it is undeniably best for 
every immigrant trained in Old World agri- 
culture to continue his agricultural pur- 
suits on American soil; that in no other line 

can this kind of alien hope to make such 
sure and rapid advancement toward eco- 
nomic independence as he can on the soil, 
when his transplanting has been done intel- 
ligently and under proper protection. 

Also, the immigration authorities admit 
that it is equally undeniable that the alien 
who has done farmwork in the Old World 
makes a far better citizen, when well trans- 
planted to the soil of this country, than 
when he is permitted to foliow his natural 
inclination and yield to the allurements of 
the big city and the industrial center. 


they are 
they are close to the 


Paternalism Prohibited 


Every time an arriving alien who is 
trained in soil tillage is switched to the 
mine, the mill, the factory or the city, this 
country suffers a distinct loss in its great 
asset of good citizenship. It must charge 
off something for civic deterioration be- 
cause of this misplacement; whereas it 
would have had a growing increase if this 
immigrant had been transplanted to his 
most favorable environment—the soil. 

Again, it must be repeated that the favor- 
able placing of the agricultural immigrant 
is only an incident in the duties of the Im- 
migration Office under the existing laws. 
The big job of the immigration officials is to 
see that legally undesirable aliens are not 
permitted to land in this country. That is 
the task to which the real punch and power of 
the Federal Immigration Office are devoted 
under the present system. It is a negative 
job where the power and authority are pos- 
itive and efficient. 

The handling of the immigrant after his 
arrival is a secondary matter where the 
powers of the officials are decidedly of a 
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negative character; if they are defined at 
all it is by way of restrictions, handicaps 
and thou-shalt-nots. There is precious lit- 
tle of a positive sort that the law distinctly 
permits the immigrant official to do in pre- 
venting the arriving alien— who is generally 
as helpless as a child—from making a dis- 
astrous series of mistakes involving lifelong 
loss to himself as well as civic and economic 
loss to the country of his adoption. 

Anything approaching paternal direction 
of the alien’s first footsteps in this country is 
practically prohibited, so far as the Federal 
immigration authorities are concerned; the 
Immigration Office has not even a super- 
visory or checking power over the employ- 
ment agents into whose hands the great 
body of immigrants naturally falls. A plea 
for this power is a part of the latest report 
of the Commissioner-General of Immigra- 
tion. 

The Division of Information, at the 
United States Barge Office, Battery Park, 
in the city of New York, can receive re- 
quests from farmers for hired hands and 
tenants, and it can receive requests from 
arriving aliens for farm jobs and for infor- 
mation as to the general characteristics of 
the various sections of the country. Its 
officials are permitted to bring the job- 
hunting alien and the h nd-hunting farmer 
together—generally at long range and by 
correspondence. That is about as far as the 
Information Division official can go. And 
while these long-range negotiations are go- 
ing on the immigrant who has declared his 
willingness to go to a farm is depleting his 
little capital in meeting his daily needs. 
Meantime the labor agent is on his trail and 
usually gets him. 


The Land of the Hired Hand 


During the past year 320,105 confessed 
farm laborers and 13,180 declared farmers 
have immigrated to the United States. Ot 
these, only 1921 have been placed on farms 
through the assistance of the Information 
Division, though the yearly average is about 
five thousand. It should be remembered, 
however, that the actual number of im- 
grants with a farm experience behind them 
is immensely in excess of 333,285, because 
the general desire of the farm-reared im- 
migrant is to get into the zone of the 
motion-picture shows and saloons, and his 
tendency, therefore, is to conceal his farm 
experienc e. 

If all the immigrants who frankly confess 
their farm experience in the Old World 
could be sent to American farms there 
would be small need to worry about those 
who conceal their rural training. In the 
Land of the Hired Hand three hundred 
thousand husky and experienced recruits a 
year would be sufficient to change condi- 
tions materially. And the removal of this 
army of cheap foreign labor from competi- 
tion with American workmen in unskilled 
industrial lines would doubtless be a wel- 
come incident to organized labor. 

The American farmer must make certain 
readjustments in order to utilize European 
farm labor and to get the most out of it. Thus 
far his tendency has been to use this class 
of labor in a short-term, seasonal way—as 
something to be taken on when there is an 
excess of heavy work to be done and thrown 
aside when the excess work is over. This is 
a wasteful and short-sighted policy. Gener- 
ally speaking, the European farm worker is 
a stayer; his training has been to remain 
with one employer steadily, year after year. 
Steady help is the great cry of the Amer- 
ican farmer; he complains that he cannot 
get it. The alien farm hand has this trait 
bred into him through generations of an- 
cestors. 

Again, the green alien is, at first, unable 
to speak our language and is unfamiliar 
with American farm conditions. At the 
start the American farmer who hires him 
must make an investment of much time 
and patience and instruction before the 
alien can come into his normal usefulness. 
In the case of short-term employment there 
is no opportunity to realize on this invest- 
ment. 

There is still another asset in the alien 
that cannot be fully realized on except 
under steady employment throughout the 
whole year. This is the immigrant’s fund of 
Old World farm training. Until the alien 
hand has learned to speak the language of 
his employer, and has learned something of 
American farm conditions, he simply fol- 
lows directions and keeps his own knowl- 
edge timidly submerged. 

After he is able to talk understandingly 
with his employer, and has to a degree 
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It is Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed 
pound humidor tin. It is choice tobacco 
It is the tobacco that induced Mr. H. J. 
Kline, 1050 Leader-News Building, Cleve 
land, Ohio, to write the producers of 
Edgeworth as follows: 

“Three years ago my dentist heard me 
complaining because I could get no pipe t 
bacco that was worth a cent a carload. He 
immediately introduced Edgeworth If | 
had a million dollars I would be almost 
willing to give half the sum for what he did 
for me. Since that time I have smoked 
Edgeworth and nothing else And it has the 
same flavor today that it had the first time I 
smoked it. I have told a thousand friends 
about it and they are now all E igeworth 
devotees Pipe smokers who come to my 
house go ‘daffy’ over my Edgeworth. 

ery truly yours 
(Signed H. J. KLINE, 

Secretary, Forest City Live Stock & Fair ( 

General Manager, The Forest City Fair 

Secretary, The Grand Circuit.” 

If you can’t get Edgeworth in one- 
pound humidor tins (price $1.00) at your 
retail tobacco store, Larus & Brother Co 
will ship you direct on receipt of $1.00, 
all charges prepaid. If you want to make 
one or more of your friends Christmas 
gifts of these Edgeworth packages, give 
your instructions to your dealer, or, if he 
will not supply you, send us names and 
addresses of friends with your cards and 
check to cover your order at $1.00 per 
package and we will gladly attend to the 
shipping. 

li youhavesmoked Edgeworth through 
some long, quiet evening, this is all you 
need to know. If you have never smoked 
Edgeworth, we will cheerfully give to you 
a sample of the tobacco we suggest that 
you give your friends. 

Asample of Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed 

} 

is something easy to obtain. All you have 
to do is to make up your mind to ask for 
it and send a post-card request to Larus 
& Brother Co., 1 South 21st Street, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, who will be glad if you 
will also mention your dealer’s name 
You are invited to send for the sample. 

The original Edgeworth is a Plug Slice, 
wrapped in gold foil and sold in a blue 
tin. Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed may be 
bought in 10c and 50c tins everywhere 
and in the handsome $1.00 humidor pack- 
age which is so suitable as a Christmas 
gift. Edgeworth Plug Slice, 15c, 25c, 50: 
and $1.00. Sold by practically all dealers 
or mailed prepaid if yours has none 

Te the Retail Tobacco Merchant : —|{ 
your jobber cannot supply Edgeworth in 
dollar humidor packages, Larus & Brother 
Co. will gladly ship you direct at the | 
same price you would pay the jobber. 
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| adjusted his Old World farm knowledge to 


owners of dairy 


his new environment, that knowledge grad- 
ually creeps into his practice. If his em- 
ployer is sufficiently broad and a minded 


to learn from any source that offers, how- | 


ever humble, 
green hand has brought to his work much 
besides muscle and plodding physical en- 
durance. 

For example, any average country youth 
raised under the present remarkable 
agricultural-school system of Denmark can 
scarcely escape having a more intensive 
dairy training than most of the American 
farms. 

The farmworker from those parts of Ger- 
many where the agricultural training. of 
farmers’ boys is made so available that 
none may escape inevitably brings to his 
American employer a technical knowledge 


of soils, of crop rotation, of fertilizers, of 


the intensive production of cereal and root 
crops, of animal husbandry, of farm eco- 
nomics, and of farm management and ac- 
counting that would make the average 
American farmowner appear, by compari- 
son, a novice in his calling. Almost as much 
may be said for the young immigrants from 
Holland, Sweden, Belgium and Austria. 
_ Apparently the keenest students of the 
immigration problem are of one mind in 
the conclusion that the result of the Euro- 
pean war will be a greatly enlarged stream 
of immigration to this country. An official 
in the Service says: 

“TI can see no other outcome. And I look 
for the coming of a far better class of 
aliens than we have been getting—skilled 
mechanics, highly trained craftsmen and 
agricultural workers who have had the 
advantage of that peculiar combination of 
scientific knowledge and incessant practical 
training which the systems of agricultural 
education in most of the European coun- 
tries give to its farmers and farmworkers.” 


Immigration After the War 


Mr. Edwin G. Cooley, who closed five 
months of investigating agricultural condi- 
tions on the Continent just in time to escape 
the war, declares: 

‘Though the end of the war, whenever it 
comes, will make every European worker 
needed in his own country as never before, 
the burdens of taxation, now beyond our 
realization, will be increased to an extent 
that will make the struggle hopeless. Then, 
too, poverty will be terrible. Those who 
have been fairly prosperous are already 


| practically penniless. 


| 


“Thousands who have acquired small 
holdings have seen their savings of a life- 
time swept away; and this devastation has 
only begun. The eyes of all these will in- 
evitably turn toward America—peaceful, 
prosperous, unmilitary America. They are 
bound to appeal to their relatives and 
friends already here for passage money, and 
that appeal will be answered. 

“In my report to the Chicago Commer- 
cial Club, for which my investigations were 
made, I have gone on record with the proph- 
ecy that the war will bring us not only in- 
creased immigration but immigrants of the 
most desirable sort--skilled workmen and 
skilled farmers, both with a sound scien- 
tific training behind them. It is immensely 
important that they should be rightly 
placed when they arrive—the farmworkers 
on the farm, the rough laborers in their va- 
rious lines, and the skilled artisans in their 
crafts. A misplacement of these newcomers 
would be a lame sntable economic loss for 
this country. 

In short, if Uncle Sam ever needed to put 
his machinery for immigrant distribution 
on a businesslike, efficient basis it is now; 
for he is going to have a large order to fill 
before long. His passive, negative, resist- 
ive attitude must be changed. It is up to 
him to give a little thought to taking care 
of immigrants after they are admitted, in- 
stead of putting all the punch of the immi- 
gration machine into seeing how many may 
be kept out. 

Senators and representatives from the 
farming states would find the proper plac- 
ing of the agricultural immigrant about as 
popular a line of statesmanship as they could 
undertake for their country constituents. 














he is likely to find that his | 
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(Continued from Page 30) 
their help and have a name for square deal- 
ing, and those who have acquired local rep- 
utations for getting into trouble with their 
hired hands and their neighbors. 

When the County Agricultural Adviser 
does not know the standing of any particu- 
lar farmer in these respects, he is in a posi- 
tion to secure definite information on that 
score at a moment’s notice. 

There is not a school district in his baili- 


| wick where he has not a personal acquaint- 


| ally speaking, 





| not those of the farmers. 


ance who would give the specific information 
desired. 

The substance of the whole matter is 
this: If the Department of Labor and the 
immigration authorities of the United 
States had deliberately planned to con- 
struct—without regard to cost—an ideal 
machine for the safe, responsible and effec- 
tive distribution of the agricultural immi- 
grants arriving from the Old World, it 
is doubtful whether they could have con- 
structed a system, a mechanism, so per- 
fectly adapted to the performance of this 
difficult and important task as already ex- 
ists in the growing body of County Agri- 
cultural Advisers. 

These men are responsible; they are 
widely distributed; they are close to the 
farmers. 

As soon as the provisions of the Lever 
Aet are in practical operation all those 
men who are not now under direct Federal 
supervision will become so; they are in the 
same sense representatives of their respec- 
tive state and county governments; gener- 
they are also the direct 
representatives of the farmers themselves; 
according to the extent of the farmers’ con- 
tributions te their maintenance. 

In his report the Commissioner-General 
of Immigration makes an earnest plea for 
the establishment of branch offices in all 
the important industrial centers of the 
country, for the better distribution of all 
immigrants, including those who should be 
placed on farms. The codperation of the 
County Agricultural Advisers, of every 
kind and class, would not interfere with 
this proposed extension of the Immigra- 
tion Service, but would readily coérdinate 
with it. 

In other words the United States Immi- 
gration Service, at East Ninth Street and 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, for example, 
would serve as a central distributing point 
from which the farmers of the Middle West, 
through their County Agricultural Ad- 
visers, could draw their needed supply of 
immigrant labor. 

The immigration authorities are con- 
cerned with the interests of the immigrants, 
They admit in 
practically every public report, as well as 
privately, that it is undeniably best for 
every immigrant trained in Old World agri- 


| culture to continue his agricultural pur 


suits on American soil; that in no other line 
can this kind of alien hope to make such 
sure and rapid advancement toward eco- 
nomic independence as he can on the soil, 
when his transplanting has been done intel- 
ligently and under proper protection. 

Also, the immigration authorities admit 
that it is equally undeniable that the alien 
who has done farmwork in the Old World 


| makes a far better citizen, when well trans- 


planted to the soil of this country, than 


| when he is permitted to follow his natural 





inclination and yield to the allurements of 
the big city and the industrial center. 


Paternalism Prohibited 


Every time an arriving alien who is 
trained in soil tillage is switched to the 
mine, the mill, the factory or the city, this 
country suffers a distinct loss in its great 
asset of good citizenship. It must charge 
off something for civic deterioration be- 
cause of this misplacement; whereas it 
would have had a growing increase if this 
immigrant had been transplanted to his 
most favorable environmeiut—the soil. 

Again, it must be repeated that the favor- 
able placing of the agricultural immigrant 
is only an incident in the duties of the Im- 
migration Office under the existing laws. 
The big job of the immigration officials is to 
see that legally undesirable aliens are not 
permitted to land in this country. That is 
the task to which the real punch and power of 
the Federal Immigration Office are devoted 
under the present system. It is a negative 
job where the power and authority are pos- 


| itive and efficient. 


The handling of the immigrant after his 
arrival is a secondary matter where the 
powers of the officials are decidedly of a 
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negative character; if they are defined at 
all it is by way of restrictions, handicaps 
and thou-shalt-nots. There is precious lit- 
tle of a positive sort that the law distinctly 
permits the immigrant official to do in pre- 
venting the arriving alien— who is generally 
as helpless as a child—from making a dis- 
astrous series of mistakes involving lifelong 
loss to himself as well as civic and economic 
loss to the country of his adoption. 

Anything approaching paternal direction 
of the alien’s first footsteps in this country is 
practically prohibited, so far as the Federal 
immigration authorities are concerned; the 
Immigration Office has not even a super- 
visory or checking power over the employ- 
ment agents into whose hands the great 
body of immigrants naturally falls. A plea 
for this power is a part of the latest report 
of the Commissioner-General of Immigra- 
tion. 

The Division of Information, at the 
United States Barge Office, Battery Park, 
in the city of New York, can receive re- 
quests from farmers for hired hands and 
tenants, and it can receive requests from 
arriving aliens for farm jobs and for infor- 
mation as to the general characteristics of 
the various sections of the country. Its 
officials are permitted to bring the job- 
hunting alien and the hand-hunting farmer 
together—generally at long range and by 
correspondence. That is about as far as the 
Information Division official can go. And 
while these long-range negotiations are go- 
ing on the immigrant who has declared his 
willingness to go to a farm is depleting his 
little capital in meeting his daily needs. 
Meantime the labor agent is on his trail and 
usually gets him. 


The Land of the Hired Hand 


During the past year 320,105 confessed 
farm laborers and 13,180 declared farmers 
have immigrated to the United States. Of 
these, only 1921 have been placed on farms 
through the assistance of the Information 
Division, though the yearly average is about 
five thousand. It should be remembered, 
however, that the actual number of im- 
grants with a farm experience behind them 
is immensely in excess of 333,285, because 
the general desire of the farm-reared im- 
migrant is to get into the zore of the 
motion-picture shows and saloons, and his 
tendency, therefore, is to conceal his farm 
experience. 

If all the immigrants who frankly confess 
their farm experience in the Old World 
could be sent to American farms there 
would be small need to worry about those 
who conceal their rural training. In the 
Land of the Hired Hand three hundred 
thousand husky and experienced recruits a 
year would be sufficient to change condi- 
tions materially. And the removal of this 
army of cheap foreign labor from competi- 
tion with American workmen in unskilled 
industrial lines would doubtless be a wel- 
come incident to organized labor. 

The American farmer must make certain 
readjustments in order to utilize European 
farm labor and to get the most out of it. Thus 
far his tendency has been to use this class 
of labor in a short-term, seasonal way— as 
something to be taken on when there is an 
excess of heavy work to be done and thrown 
aside when the excess work is over. This is 
a wasteful and short-sighted policy. Gener- 
ally speaking, the European farm worker is 
a stayer; his training has been to remain 
with one employer steadily, year after year. 
Steady help is the great cry of the Amer- 
ican farmer; he complains that he cannot 
get it. The alien farm hand has this trait 
bred into him through generations of an- 
cestors. 

Again, the green alien is, at first, unable 
to speak our language and is unfamiliar 
with American farm conditions. At the 
start the American farmer who hires him 
must make an investment of much time 
and patience and instruction before the 
alien can come into his normal usefulness. 
In the case of short-term employment there 
is nO Opportunity to realize on this invest- 
ment. 

There is still another asset in the alien 
that cannot be fully realized on except 
under steady employment throughout the 
whole year. This is the immigrant’s fund of 
Old World farm training. Until the alien 
hand has learned to speak the language of 
his employer, and has learned something of 
American farm conditions, he simply fol- 
lows directions and keeps his own knowl- 
edge timidly submerged. 

After he is able to talk understandingly 
with his employer, and has to a degree 
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Christmas Gift 

for Men 8" 
Who Saislce 


It is Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed in a 
pound humidor tin. It is choice tobacco 
It is the tobacco that induced Mr. H. J. 
Kline, 1050 Leader- News Building, Cleve 
land, Ohio, to write the producers of 
Edgeworth as follows: 


“Three years ago my dentist heard me 
complaining because I could get no pipe to 
bacco that was worth a cent a carload. He 
immediately introduced Edgeworth If I 
had a million dollars I would be almost 
willing to give half the sum for what he did 
for me. Since that time I have smoked 
Edgeworth and nothing else And it has the 
same flavor today that it had the first time I 
smoked it. I have told a th pusand friends 
about it and they are now « igeworth 


pay tora gilt 
it will make a hit 
smoker 





devotees. Pipe smokers who > to m 
house go ‘daffy’ over my Edgeworth. 

Very truly yours, 

(Signed) H. J. KLINE. 


Secretary, Forest City Live Stock & Fair Co 
General Manager, The Forest City Fair 
Secretary, The Grand Circuit." 

If you can’t get Edgeworth in one- 
pound humidor tins (price $1.00) at your 
retail tobacco store, Larus & Brother Co. 
will ship you direct on receipt of $1.00, 
all charges prepaid. If you want to make 
one or more of your friends Christmas 
gifts of these Edgeworth packages, give 
your instructions to your dealer, or, if he 
will not supply you, send us names and 
addresses of friends with your cards and 
check to cover your order at $1.00 per 
package and we will gladly attend to the 
shipping. 

If you havesmoked Edgeworth through 
some long, quiet evening, this is all you 
need to know. If you have never smoked 
Edgeworth, we will cheerfully give to you 
a sample of the tobacco we suggest that 
you give your friends. 

Asample of Edgewor th Ready-Rubbed 
is something easy to obtain. All you have 
to do is to make up your mind to ask for 
it and send a post-card request to Larus 
& Brother Co., 1 South 21st Street, Rich 
mond, Virginia, who will be glad if you 
will also mention your dealer’s name. 
You are invited to send for the sample. 

The original Edgeworth is a Plug Slice, 
wrapped in gold foil and sold in a blue 
tin. Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed may be 
bought in 10c and 50c tins everywhere 
and in the handsome $1.00 humidor pack- 
age which is so suitable as a Christmas 
gift. Edgeworth Plug Slice, 15c, 25c, 50 
and $1.00. Sold by practically all dealers 
or mailed prepaid if yours has none 

To the Retail Tobacco Merchant : —\{ 
your jobber cannot supply Edgeworth in 
dollar humidor packages, Larus & Brother 
Co. will gladly ship you direct at the 
same price you would pay the jobber. 
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adjusted his Old World farm knowledge to | 


his new environment, that knowledge grad- 
ually creeps into his practice. If his em- 
ployer is sufficiently broad and open minded 
to learn from any source that offers, how- 


ever humble, he is likely to find that his | 


green hand has brought to his work much 
besides muscle and plodding physical en- 
durance. 

For example, any average country youth 
raised under the present — remarkable 
agricultural-school system of Den.nark can 
scarcely escape having a more intensive 
dairy training than most of the American 
owners of dairy farms. 

The farmworker from those parts of Ger- 
many where the agricultural training. of 
farmers’ boys is made so available that 


| none may escape inevitably brings to his 


American employer a technical knowledge 


| of soils, of crop rotation, of fertilizers, of 


the intensive production of cereal and root 
crops, of animal husbandry, of farm eco- 
nomics, and of farm management and ac- 
counting that would make the average 
American farmowner appear, by compari- 
son, a novice in his calling. Almost as much 
may be said for the young immigrants from 
Holland, Sweden, Belgium and Austria. 

Apparently the keenest students of the 
immigration problem are of one mind in 
the conclusion that the result of the Euro- 
pean war will be a greatly enlarged stream 
of immigration to this country. An official 
in the Service says: 

“I can see no other outcome. And I look 
for the coming of a far better class of 
aliens than we have been getting—skilled 
mechanics, highly trained craftsmen and 
agricultural workers who have had the 
advantage of that peculiar combination of 
scientific knowledge and incessant practical 
training which the systems of agricultural 
education in most of the European coun- 
tries give to its farmers and farmworkers.” 


Immigration After the War 


Mr. Edwin G. Cooley, who closed five 
months of investigating agricultural condi- 
tions on the Continent just in time to escape 
the war, declares: 

“Though the end of the war, whenever it 
comes, will make every European worker 
needed in his own country as never before, 
the burdens of taxation, now beyond our 
realization, will be increased to an extent 
that will make the struggle hopeless. Then, 
too, poverty will be terrible. Those who 
have been fairly prosperous are already 
practically penniless. 

“Thousands who have acquired small 
holdings have seen their savings of a life- 
time swept away; and this devastation has 
only begun. The eyes of all these will in- 
evitably turn toward America—peaceful, 
prosperous, unmilitary America. They are 
bound to appeal to their relatives and 
friends already here for passage money, and 
that appeal will be answered. 

“In my report to the Chicago Commer- 
cial Club, for which my investigations were 
made, I have gone on record with the proph- 
ecy that the war will bring us not only in- 
creased immigration but immigrants of the 
most desirable sort—skilled workmen and 
skilled farmers, both with a sound scien- 
tific training behind them. It is immensely 
important that they should be rightly 
placed when they arrive—the farmworkers 
on the farm, the rough laborers in their va- 
rious lines, and the skilled artisans in their 
crafts. A misplacement of these newcomers 
would be a lamentable economic loss for 
this country.” 

In short, if Uncle Sam ever needed to put 
his machinery for immigrant distribution 
on a businesslike, efficient basis it is now; 
for he is going to have a large order to fill 
before long. His passive, negative, resist- 
ive attitude must be changed. It is up to 
him to give a little thought to taking care 
of immigrants after they are admitted, in- 
stead of putting all the punch of the immi- 
gration machine into seeing how many may 
be kept out. 

Senators and representatives from the 
farming states would find the proper plac- 
ing of the agricultural immigrant about as 
popular a line of statesmanship as they could 
undertake for their country constituents. 
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— than a million women all over 
the world nowiron the Hotpoint way— 
and iron in comfort. 
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Look for the Sign 


Hotpoint appliances are sold by electric sup- 
ply dealers, hardware stores, department 
stores, lighting companies, drug stores, etc. 
If unable to find a distributer, send check to our nearest 
office and we will ship prepaid at regular prices. We 
guarantee safe delivery. Be sure to state voltage. Ask 
your Lighting Company. 
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There is one best way to make coffe 
One best way to operate the perco 
And one best material of which to r 
We combine these "bests" in this imp 
which brews coffee that is always wi 


It is very easy — 
—you put cold water into the pot; you put coffee int 
—then bring El Perco to the table (it is polished to a hig 
—slip the connector in (attaches to any light-socket) and | 
blub-blub of percolation. Watch it, too, through th 
—in 8 to 10 minutes, according to strength desired, | 
the full aroma and flavor, but without the injurious p 
The electricity has cost you less than one cent. And look 





Hotpoin, §/ Peco 
Advantages 

—handsome shape 
—seamless aluminum 

cannot taint coffee 
—drip coffee 

“to boil it is to spoil it” 
—very quick 

starts in 30 seconds 


—so convenient 
attach to any light-socket 


—economical 
uses so little current 


—easy to handle 
light as regular coffee pot 


Aluminum E] Perco was $7.50—now imp. 


Think of what this means to you. Price one-third less a 
appearance, durability have all been retained and improved 
Simply this: The first popularly priced elecaric percolator we 
demand which enabled us to improve manufacturing meth« 


Look for the Hotpoint Sign —There is a dealer ready to shi 
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this improved Aluminum E] Perco 
lways uniform, always hot. 


put coffee into the basket 

olished to a high, mirror-like finish for table use) 
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gth desired, the 6 cups will be ready—drip-coffee with 
1e injurious properties extracted by boiling. 


And look at the price! 
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(Canada 62°) 


El Perco is twice 
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Hotpoint [PLO 
Advantages 
—no valves or floats 
to get out of order 


—spout and handle 
permanently attached 
—no solder used 
joints cannot leak 
—easy to clean 
just remove the basket 
—interchangeable plug 
fits most Hotpoints 
—5-year guarantee 
on Heating Element 


easy pouring 


-now improved, and only $5.00 ("s. 320°" 
~-third less and a better percolator than ever — efficiency, 
and improved. Naturally, you wonder how we can do it. 

_ percolator was Hotpoint El Perco. It met with a world-wide 
cturing methods and effect other economies. 

r ready to show El Perco —It is so easy to demonstrate. 
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Hotpoint Electric Heating Company 


Ontario, California 
New York, 46 West Street Chicago, 1001 Washington Blvd. 
London, Albion House. 59 New Oxford Street 


Canadian Hotpoint Electric Heating Co., Limited 


Toronto, 25 Brant Street Vancouver, 3365 Cordova Street 
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A New Christmas Gilt 


TheDELTA Flectric Handlamp 


1000 


Uses 


Indispensable to 


Housekeepers 
Autoists 
Physicians 
Photographers 
Farmers 
Deliverymen 
Plumbers 
Electricians 
Storekeepers 
mae p> 
ilroad Men 
Garage Owners 
Inspectors 
Firemen 
Bank Employees 
Army Men 
Fishermen 
Hunters 
Mechanics 


Messengers 





Inexpensive Light 
for a Lifetime 


The DELTA Electric Hand Lamp has solved this year’s 
Christmas gift-problem for FOU’. A new, useful, lasting. economical 
present that everybody aeeds. This sturdy, portable lantern is rap 
idly displacing unreliable lamps, lanterns, candles and flashlights 
for every purp 

Burns 30 to 42 hours continuously on one No. 6 dry 
battery. Battery lasts 6 to 12 months in ordinary use. Absolutely 
safe around gas, gasoline, oil and hay. A push of thumb switch 
floods the darkness with brilliant white light. Switch need not be 
held. New batteries obtainable anywhere for 25 cents, Have one 


aa at 
HAND LAMP 


The Lamp of a Thousand Uses! 


Made of Cold Rolled, Black Enameled Steel Case. Non 
tarnishing. Brilliant specially-designed Refiector. Tungsten bulb 
Imported, Ground, Polished Lens 


Price $2 Complete With Battery 


Get the DELTA at your dealer's today. Go 
In Canada $2.50. see the wonder lampat once. If yourdealer 
hasn't it in stock, order direct from factory, NOW, $2 Postpaid. 


Beware of Imitations! 


Look for the name DELTA. The principles that make 
Delta products lasting and efficient are known only to us 
EXTRA! Write for free folders describing new DELTA Electric 

* Buggy Light, Bicycle Lamp, Dark Room Lamp, 
Automobile Tail Light, Boat and Canoe Lamps 


New Electric Table Lamp 


Every home can new have electric light. It doesn’t mat 
ter if you are a thousand miles from an electric light station. Operates 
on four dry batteries, [Se to 25c each. One set of batteries laste 100 to 
150 hours, continuous burning. Gives eye-soothing, white light. Switch 
on lamp permits light to be turned on or orf with ease. Finished in 
attractive satin finish baked enamel with a silk cord connecting lamp to 
concealed battery case Battery case of veneered oak. Ideal Christmas 


gift Price $4.00 ¢ omuplete (In Canada, $5.00) with battery at your 


The New Table Lamp 


dealer's. Or, if he can't supply 
you, order direct from factory 


Jobbers and Dealers: 


Order your stock now and be pre 
pared for Christmas rush 


Delta Electric Co. 
Dept. A Marion, Ind. 
Manufacturers of Meritorious 


Electrical Specialties 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH 


LORD KITCHENER 


(Continued from Page 4) 


the treaty with Belgium and the invasion 


of Belgian territory. 


Now the assertion was being commonly | 


made that, by the discovery of secret papers 
in the archives of the Belgian Government 
following the capture of Brussels, the Ger- 
mans had learned that Belgium was poten- 
tially and actually an ally of France and 
England, both before hostilities started and 
afterward. 

“In other words, 
Kitchener, 


commented Lord 
“the Germans prepared their 


| alibi after the act was committed—which 


weakens the alibi without excusing the act. 
It is a poor defense that must be changed in 
the middle of the trial.” 

“For physical proof of their present claim 
that Belgium was really hostile to them,” 
I added, “‘the Germans lay emphasis on the 
fact that, with the exception of Antwerp, 
all the extensive Belgian fortresses stood 
along Belgium’s eastern frontier, next to 
Germany; and that they had no defenses 
of any character on the side of their country 
nearest to France.” 

It was here Lord Kitchener made his joke. 

“Well,” he said quietly, “if Belgium 
built her forts on the German frontier I 
rather think recent events have proved 
that was exactly where they should have 
been built. What is the German excuse for 
Louvain, and for Dinant, and for their 
treatment generally of the noncombatants 
of Belgium?” 

I answered him as well as I could, and 
Lord Kitchener’s comment on the answer 
I made will possibly illuminate the mean- 
ing I sought to convey more clearly than if 
I wearied the reader by putting down my 
own words: 


Soldiers or Executioners? 


“War,” he said, “has its ethics, and 
those ethics are often upsetting of and 
destructive to the ethics of peace; but if 
every soldier is to become the judge of the 
behavior of the civil population of a hostile 
country, and if he is to be, not only judge 
and jury but the inflicter of punishment as 
well—if arbitrarily he is permitted to say: 
‘This man has violated the code of conduct 
I myself have set up on the spot, and, there- 
fore, I shall grant no appeal and listen to no 
excuse and accept no extenuation, but shall 
shoot him forthwith and burn his house and 
his town and his church’—if this is the 
license that is to be g-anted to any man in 
uniform; if he holds absolute dominion 
over the lives and the property of the non- 
combatants of a nation—why, then, to my 
conceptions, he loses his proper and or- 


dained functions as a soldier and becomes | 
| an executioner. 


“Tf that standard of warfare is to prevail 
through all the world we shail all cease to 
enlist soldiers. We shall, instead, enroll 
hired executioners and send them forth 
against our enemy with guns and hang- 


| men’s nooses and firebrands in their hands. 


“Years ago, in Africa—in the Sudan—I 
was called on to fight an enemy who prac- 
ticed this code. That enemy believed he 


| should kill when and where he pleased; be- 


lieved that every fighting man was asupreme 
power unto himself; and that, being so, he 
might raise his hand against his foe or his 
foe’s property whenever the chance offered. 
That enemy believed his job was to kill 


| regardless of how he killed or why; and, 
| with him, the taking of a territory, and the 
ravaging and the burning and the sacking 


of it, were all synonymous and interchange- 
able terms. But that enemy, let me add, 
was a savage, so called; and the Germans, 
as they themselves tell us, are the exclusive 
owners of the highest civilization the world 
has ever seen. 

He had not mentioned the alleged cases 
of atrocities with which, until very lately, 
the columns of newspapers everywhere had 
been crowded. Nor, during my move- 
ments in and out of the active areas of hos- 
tility, have I ever found any man above the 
rank of colonel, in whatsoever army, who 
has concerned himself with these things, 
except incidentally. It is the stay-at- 
homes—the women, the gossip-mongers— 
who regard stories of outrages as being of 
paramount importance. Commanders of 
forces think of the main issues, not of the 
brutalities that have marked every war and 
which no doubt in every war have been 
exaggerated in the telling. 
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T° WIL you to buy 
The F hoe at $5 
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» shoe for : you get full 

value in service, additional 


comfort, and better style to the 
last day's wear. shoes are an 
economy. Ask for The Florsheim 
Shoe—there's a style for every taste 
—all “Natural Shape” for comfort. 


$5 to $7 
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, Look for Name in Shoe 
ia Booklet showing “‘ Styles of 
the Times” free on request 


The Florsheim Shoe Co. 
Chicage, U. S. A. 

















Play Billiards at Home 


Billiards and Pool are expensive games 
if played in a public poolroom, but almost 
anyone can afford to have at home a 


IBURROWES 


Billiard and Pool Table 


Prices are from $15 up, on easy terms of $! or more 
down (depending on size and style), and a smal! amount 
— month. Sizes range up to 4'/) x 9 feet (standard) 

Complete playing equi tof bale, etc., free. 

No special room ‘osoked "The The Burrowes Table can be 
set on dining or library table, or on its own or folding 
stand, and quickly set aside when not in use. Burrowes 
Tables are used by experts for home practice. The most 
delicate shots can os executed with the utmost accuracy 


FREE TRIAL—NO RED TAPE 


On receipt of first installment we will ship Table. Play on 
it one week If unsatisfactory return it, and on its receipt 
we will refund your deposit. This ensures you a free trial 
Write today, or mail this coupon, for illustrated catalog 








! E. T. BURROWES CO., 807 Center Street, Portland, Me. f | 
i Please send Catalog of Billiard Table Offers 
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| Make Lots of Toys ) 
: FUN! [, "henley 


tire of building big. life 
like steel modes 








for my 
Free Book 

You can build over 300 models—some 
21 feet long, some 8 feet high. And they 
will be exactly like real steel construc- 
tion. This is because I made the Erector 
girders with turned-over, close-lapping 


edges 


ERECTOR 


The Toy with Girders like Structural Stee! 


It’s the finest of all Christmas gifts 
for boys. Your boy can build easily and 
quickly —he doesn't get 
The models are stiff and strong and 
won't wobble. Mysto Electric Motor 
comes, without extra charge, in all sets 
over;r $3 Toy deak Ts = I the 
Eight sizes $1 to $25. 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOK 

It’s printed in colors and filled with 
pictures of models. Send dealer's nam 
and I'll also mail free copy of my boys 
magazine, Erector Tip 
offer for new models 
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Erector 


, explaining prize 
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When the cold 
chills your FORD 


—and you crank and crank 
and c-r-a-n-k, and strain 
your back in a vain effort to 
start,—you need a set of 
























































Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


PRIMING 


ZX Plugs 
| 
go Simply squirt a few 


drops of gas into the 
cylinders through the 
Primer —give 'er a turn 
and she’s off. You get 
the gas right at the elec 
trodes of your spark plug, 
where it ignites at the first 
turn, every time 










These are the famous 
RED HEAD Ford 
plugs guaranteed 


Thousands of Ford 
owners use RED 
HEAD Priming 
Plugs the year 
round. By opening 
the pet cocks you 
can tell if the cylin 
ders are firing 
right. If a plug be- 
comes fouled—open the pet 
cock while the engine is run 
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| England. 


| they are going to win 


THE SATURDAY 


This, I think, was true of Lord Kitchener. 
I judge he considered Germany, in its atti- 
tude toward Belgium, in the light of one 
nation’s fashion of making war on another 
and a smaller nation, rather than with re- 
gard to sporadic cruelties. 

As I interpreted his state of mind, he 
would not indict a country or an army on 
hearsay evidence, or even prima facie evi- 
dence, for certain horrible acts said to have 
been committed against individuals; but 
would indict it for inaugurating a system of 
warfare under which, according to his best 
belief, the possibilities and the opportuni- 
ties for committing such acts were appre- 
ciably enhanced. I believe this is generally 
the soldier’s point of view throughout 
Europe to-day. 

I had been wondering, as I sat there, of 
whom Lord Kitchener so vividly reminded 
me. Now the answer to the riddle came 
to me all of a sudden, and it jolted me. Less 
than three weeks before, at field headquar- 
ters in the French town of Laon, I had dined 
on two days at the same table with Over- 
General von Heeringen, commander-in- 
chief of the German center, who has been 
called the Gray Ghost of Metz. 

Physically the two men— Kitchener and 
Von Heeringen—had nothing in common; 
mentally I conceived them to be unlike. 

Except that both of them held the rank 
of field marshal, I could put my finger on 


no point of similarity, either in personality | 


or in record, which these men shared be- 
tween them. It is true they both served in 
the war of 1870-71; but at the outset this 
parallel fell flat, too, because one had been 
a junior officer on the German side and the 
other a volunteer on the French side. One 
was a Prussian in every outward aspect; 
the other was as British as it is possible for 
a Briton to be. 


A Pencil for a Baton 


One had been at the head of the general 
staff of his country, and was now in the 
field in active service with a sword at his 
side. The other, having served his country 
in the field for many years, now sat in- 
trenched behind a roll-top desk, directing 
the machinery of the War Office, with a pen- 
cil for a baton. Kitchener was in his robust 
sixties, with a breast like a barrel; Von 
Heeringen was in his shrinking, drying-up 
seventies, and his broad shoulders had 
already begun to fold in on his ribs and 
his big black eyes to retreat deeper into 
his skull. One was beaky-nosed, hatchet- 
headed, bearded; the other was broad- 
faced and shaggily mustached. One had 
been famed for his accessibility; the other 
for his inaccessibility. 

So, because of these acutely dissimilar 
things, I marveled to myself why, when I 
looked at Kitchener, I should think of Von 
Heeringen. In another minute, though, I 
knew why: Both men radiated the same 
quality of masterfulness; both of them phys- 
ically typified competency; both of them 
looked on the world with the eyes of men 
who are born to have power and to hold 
dominion over lesser men. Put either of 
these two in the rags of a beggar or the 
motley of a clown, ard at a glance you would 
know him for a leader. 

“The Germans still think they will win,” 
said Lord Kitchener next, speaking with 
the inflection that made the remark part 
plain statement and part question. “I won- 
der how long a time they think it will take 
them to win?” 

“They are still fully confident,” I said; 
“but they have changed their schedule 
their time card. When I first landed on 


| German soil, early in September, before the 


campaign against Paris had been checked, 
Germans of intelligence said it would take 
Germany six weeks to whip France, and six 
months to whip Russia, and a year to whip 
Since then they have begun to 
believe and to admit that it will take a 
longer time to end the war.” 

Here Lord Kitchener made use of the one 
outright gesture he used. He brought his 
fist down hard on the table in front of him, 
with a thump. It was a big, sinewy fist 
put it in a glove and it would make you 
think of a buck’s haunch—and the thump 
was audible and solid. 

“They are right in one regard,” he said 


| slowly: “it will take longer than a year to 


end this war. But they are wrong in another 
regard: they are wrong when they think 
if, indeed, in their 
hearts they honestly think that. They are 
not going to win. 

“Their campaign in the West is a failure. 
It is a failure already, and it will become 
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more and more a failure as time passes. 
When an army of invasion ceases to invade 
that army has lost its principal function 
and has failed in its principal object. When 
that army hides itself in trenches, and fights 
at long range, it is doing nothing except 


waste itself; and especially is this true when | 


that army, having reached its maximum of 


strength and efficiency and aggressiveness | 


months before, is now losing in all those 
essentials. 

“Toliein that unending chain of trenches 
which stretches across Northern France for 
hundreds of miles, like a long, gray snake— 
that is not waging a successful campaign. 
That is not even waging war, as I conceive 
war to be. For an army of defense? Per- 
haps, yes; though, under certain circum- 
stances, it might be a mistake for an army 
of defense so to dispose itself. For an army 
of invasion? Well, events—the future— 
will justify my belief. Of that I am as sure 
as I am sure that I am alive. 

“Dropping bombs on cities, whether 
those cities be defended or undefended, is 
not waging war. It is a costly, spectacular 
byplay, which counts for naught in the 
final result and really does not count in 
the detail of momentary advantage. 

“Paris might be captured, and still the 
war would go on. England might be in- 
vaded—though I believe the enemy has not 
yet worked out complete plans for that 
undertaking — and still the war would go 
on. Germany might take and keep the 
other side of the Channel, as she has already 
taken Antwerp, and still the war would go 
on. Belgium might be made a captive 
province for the time being, und still the 
war would go on. 

“This war is going on until Germany has 
been defeated. There is no other possible 
contingency.” 

“Lord Kitchener,” I said, ‘ ‘in your opin- 
ion how long will this war last? 


Three More Years of Fighting 


“ Not less than three years,”’ he said. “‘It 

will end only when Germany is thoroughly 
defeated, not before-—defeated on land and 
on sea. That the Allies will win is certain. 
That for us tc win will require a mini- 
mum period of three years I think probable. 
It might last longer—this war might. It 
might end sooner. It can end in only one 
way. 
“That it will end in a month from now, 
or six months or a year, I do not think 
likely; so, to be on the safe side, I say three 
years—at least three years. 

“If Germany gives up sooner, so much 
the better for Germany and for us and for 
all the world. If three years are required 
for the undertaking, or more than three 
years, the world will find that we, for our 
part, are prepared to go on, and ready to go 
on, and determined to go on, and certain to 
goon. In any event this war can have but 
one outcome—one ultimate conclusion.” 
His big jaw muscles twitched. 

He said three years! And at the time of 

oes the war was a few days less than 
ree months old. 

Three months—the seas already empty 
of commerce and the lands of half the world 
shaking to the tread of marching millions 
bm produce nothing and devour every- 

eam h Three months—Germany already 

ing to death internally from two great, 
constant hemorrhages in her sides, and all 
France in the field, and England raising 
another million of the primest manhood in 
the Empire, to be provender for cannon! 
Three months now—a year means half of 
Europe underground and the other half on 
crutches! 

Two years means a continent turned into 
a charnel house and a hemisphere ruined 
for a generation to come! Three months 
now—and the supreme head of the British 
forces had just said there would be three 
years of it, and perhaps more than three 
years of it! 

I came away after that—my forty min- 
utes was up. As I came out I passed three 
elderly officers who entered together, as 
though for a conference with their chief. 
They were generals, I think—finely erect, 
earnest, competent British military types; 
but they were not Kitcheners. I suppose 
there is only one Kitchener. 

I trust I am no emotional hero worshiper 
and most certainly I am no soldier and 
know nothing of soldiering; but if I were a 
soldier and Hitchener were my commander 


I believe it would be easy for me, being a 
soldier, to be a hero worshiper also. 

He does not inspire confidence in you— 
he creates it in you. 
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Direct from Vineyards 
$1.00 Prepaid Anywhere in the United States 


Christmas is Raisin time. Raisins are used in the pud- 
dings, cakes and pies. Raisins are in the nut dish. Raisins 
are —or should be —in the Christmas bread. 

Right here—where the finest Raisins grow— we've pre- 
pared a special Christmas box. It is nearly the size of a 
suit box, and contains 7'/2 pounds of California's Sun-Made 
Raisins. It’s a regular delight box, filled with cartons of 
the most-used sorts. 

Some seeded by machine. 
grapes. Some on stems — 
or confections. 

This whole big, choice assortment will be sent you pre- 
paid for $1. We will also express boxes to your friends, 
enclosing your cards if you send them. 


Make Every Day 
Raisin Day 


This box will set you thinking. 
That's why we prepared it. 


Some made from seedless 
with seeds in — for the nut dish 


can't every day and every meal 
be made delightful by them ? 

Why not Raisin sauce for 
breakfast? Why not more 
Raisin pies? Why buy plain 
bread, or make it, when a cup- 
ful of Raisins to the loaf makes 
a luxury of it? 


Why these special Raisin 
*« days, like Christmas and 
Thanksgiving? Why 


ie ’ A Christmas Box of 
Sun- 


Made 
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R isl 

Why not Raisins in your ce 
reals, in your puddings, in your 
cakes? Think what delights 


these Raisins add to what is 
plain without them. 


This box will tell you what 
you miss when you neglect the 
Raisin. 


What Raisins Are 


California Raisins are made by sun 
dry ing the sweetest, tenderest grapes 
kinds too delux ate to ship. They are 80 
sweet that when dried into Raisins they 
seem like soft bits of grape sugar 

They are concentrated nutriment 
no seeds or stems in the seedless or 
seeded sorts. One pound of Raisins 
contains as much food value as two 
pounds of eggs 

They are plentiful and cheap 
Measured by food value, meat and eggs 
cost nearly four times as much. 

Think of these things when you use 
this box or buy Raisins from your gro 
cery Think what luxuries they are 


a 

Yet Raisins are almost as cheap as po by 
tatoes, nutriment considered , 
~ % 

52 Ways of Serving i 


We will send with this box 52 Rai 
sin recipes. Or we will mail this book 


separately and free —if you wish 
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@alifornia 


The Panama California Exposition and 
Southern California 


2Ne * " i Fa . . . . 
Se ew e NHINK of all the things imaginable to make you want to travel; consider 
' hue I the seasons, the weather, your own education, your comfort, your pleasure; 
’ . . 
.Y add them all together and you will have part of the reasons for coming 


ne | x 
ago Sar * hy to San Diego in 1915. 





= - & This wonderful Exposition, celebrating the opening of the Panama Canal, 
“4 i: == 1 will welcome the world on January Ist, and will not close its doors until midnight 

a 444 . of the last day of 1915. 
mn oF 5 Mi te —) A year of sunshine and soft, caressing breezes; an Exposition of man’s achievements; a demonstration 
‘ £ Soe P of what man is doing; while products will be exhibited, processes will be shown; in this, all former 
oar NA Oe, Expositions will be outdone; others have shown the silent evidences of man’s skill and ingenuity ; this Expo- 
a : as e sition will show manufactures, farming, tea growing and such things throbbing with the life of performance. 
Te a, on Don’t miss it! Don’t take the chance of regret following regret, as your friends return and tell 


you of the most wonderful Exposition ever held; of days and nights of comfort and entertainment in a 
land full of romance of old Spanish Mission days: the out-of-doors part of this wonderful Exposition 
is worth the trip if there were no indoors part. 

It is Southern California,—plus! In less than two months after the opening of the San 

Diego Exposition, San Francisco, five hundred miles north, will open the doors of her 

wonderful Exposition. Your railroad ticket takes you to both without extra charge. 

Could anyone think of greater inducements! Come to California in 1915. 
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On up the coast and across the Rockies, in the deserts and forests, on the plains and 
valleys that fill the West, there are other sights which make all other lands commonplace. 


This is the West of Your Country 


It is a West in which you find a civilization that pre-dates that of pre-historic Egypt, a 
country far excelling those of the Mediterranean; it is the Great West of the Grand Canyon, the 
Yosemite, the Yellowstone, the Painted Desert, the Great Trees; the Great West that is old, yet 
young, filled with the wonders of the world and with the romance of centuries. It is the West 
that you should see, and 1915 is the time for you to see it, when California with her two 
Expositions offers you the opportunity and special rates. 



















Railroad fares and hotel rates add to the inducement; they are very low and will not be raised. 
Select your time, come when you can, but come! 


Ask your railroad ticket agents for the facts, then 


1915 Get your ticket to San Diego 1915 
All ; All 


**Sabemos guardar el tesoro, sabemos vivir 





the y en realidad vivimos.’*’—Martia/. the 
**We know how to keep the treasure, how to 
Year live, and live indeed.’*-—Martia/. Year 
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WAR DE LUXE 


(Continued from Page 11) 


He waved us together into a more com- 
pact group. “That's the idea. Stand here, 
please, behind Number One gun, and watch 
straight ahead of you for the shot—you 
must watch very closely or you will miss 
it—and remember to keep your mouth open 
to save your eardrums from being injured 
by the concussion.” 

So far as I personally was concerned 
that last bit of advice was unnecessary 
my mouth was open already. Four men 
trotted to a magazine that was in an earthen 
kennel and came back bearing a wheel-less 

*sheet-metal barrow on which rested a four- 
foot-long brass shell, very trim and slim 
and handsome and shiny like gold. It was 
an expensive-looking shell and quite ornate. 
At the tail of Number One the bearers 
heaved the barrow up shoulder-high, at the 
same time tilting it forward. Then a round 
vent opened magically and the cyclops 
sucked the morsel forward into its gullet, 
thus reversing the natural swallowing proc- 
ess, and smacked its steel lip behind it with 
a loud and greasy Snuck! A glutton of « 
gun—you could tell that from the sound it 
made. 

A lieutenant snap out something, a 
sergeant snapped it back to him, the gun 
crew jumped aside, balancing themselves 
on tiptoe with their mouths all agape, and 
the gun-firer either pulled a lever out or else 
pushed one home, I couldn't tell which. 
Then everything—sky and woods and field 
and all—fused and ran together in a great 
spatter of red flame and white smoke, and 
the earth beneath our feet shivered and 
shook as the twenty-one-centimeter spat 
out its twenty-one-centimeter mouthful. 
A vast obscenity of sound beat upon us, 
making us reel backward, and for just the 
one-thousandth part of a second i saw a 
round white spot, like a new baseball, 
against a cloud background. The poplars, 
which had bent forward as if before a 
quick wind-squall, stood up, trembling in 
their tops, and we dared to breathe again. 
Then each in its turn the other four guns 
spoke, profaning the welkin, and we rocked 
on our heels like drunken men, and I re- 
member there was a queer taste, as of some- 
thing burned, in my mouth. All of which 
was very fine, no doubt, and very inspiring, 
too, if one cared deeply for that sort of 
thing; but to myself, when the hemisphere 
had ceased from its quiverings, I said: 

“It isn’t true—this isn’t war; it’s just 
a costly, useless game of playing at war. 
Behold, now, these guns did not fire at any- 
body visible or anything tangible. They 
merely elevated their muzzles into the sky 
and fired into the sky to make a great 
tumult and poison the good air with a bad- 
tasting smoke. No enemy is in sight and 
no enemy will answer back; therefore no 
enemy exists. It is all a useless and a fussy 
business, signifying nothing:”’ 


With the Ten-Centimeter Battery 


Nor did any enemy answer back. The 
guns having been fired with due pomp and 
circumstance, the gunners went back to 
those pipe-smoking and postcard-writing 
pursuits of theirs and everything was as 
before—peacefu! and entirely serene. Only 
the telephone man remained at his post in 
the straw with his ear at his telephone. He 
was still there, spraddling ridiculously on 
his stomach, with his legs outstretched in a 
sawbuck pattern, as we came away. 

“It isn’t always quite so quiet here- 
abouts,” said Von Theobald. “‘The lieu- 
tenant tells me that yesterday the French 
dropped some shrapnel among his guns 
and killed a man or two. Perhaps things 
will be brisker at the ten-centimeter-gun 
battery.”” He spoke as one who regretted 
that the show which he offered was not 
more exciting. 

The twenty-one-centimeters, as I have 
told you, were in the edge of the woods, 
with leafy ambushes about them, but the 
little ten-centimeter guns ranged them- 
selves quite boldly in a meadow of rank 
long grass just under the weather-rim of a 
small hill. They were buried to their 
haunches—if a field gun may be said to 
have haunches— in depressions gouged out 
by their own frequent recoils; otherwise 
they were without concealment of any sort. 
To reach them we rode a mile or two and 
then walked a quarter of a mile through 
a series of chalky bare gullies, and Von 
Theobald and Geibel made us stoop low 
and hurry fast wherever the path wound 


up to the crest of the bank, lest our figures, 
being outlined against the sky, should be- 
tray our whereabouts and, what was more 
important, the whereabouts of the battery 
to the sharpshooters in the French rifle 
pits forward of the French infantry trenches 
and not exceeding a mile from us. We 
stopped first at an observation station cun- 
ningly hidden in a haw thicket on the brow 
of a steep and heavily wooded defile over- 
looking the right side of the river valley— 
the river, however, being entirely out of 
sight. Standing here we heard the guns 
speak apparently from almost beneath our 
feet, end three or four seconds thereafter 
we saw five little puffballs of white smoke 
uncurling above a line of trees acroos the 
valley. Somebody said this was our bat- 
tery shelling the French and English in 
those woods yonder, but you could hardly 
be expected to believe that, since no reply 
came back and no French or English what- 
soever showed themselves. Altogether it 
seemed a most impotent and impersonal 
proceeding; and when the novelty of wait- 
ing for the blast of sound and then watch- 
ing for the smoke plumes to appear had 
worn off, which it very soon did, we visited 
the guns themselves. 

They were not under our feet at all. 
They were some two hundred yards away, 
across a field where the telephone wires 
stretched over the old plow furrows and 
through the rank meadow grass, like 
springes to catch woodcock. 


The Shelters of the Gun Crews 


Here again the trick of taking a message 
off the telephone and shouting it forth from 
the mouth of a fox burrow was repeated. 
Whenever this procedure came to pass a 
sergeant who had strained his vocal cords 
from much giving of orders would swell out 
his chest and throw back his head and 
shriek hoarsely with what was left of his 
voice, which wasn’t much. This meant a 


fury of noise resulting instantly and much | 


white smoke to follow. For a while the 
guns were fired singly and then they were 
fired in salvos; and you might mark how 
the grass for fifty yards in front of the muz- 
zles would lie on the earth quite flat and 
then stand erect, and how the guns, like 
shying bronchos, would leap backward 
upon their carriages and then slide forward 
again as the air in the air cushions took up 
the kick. Also we toek note that the crews 
of the ten-centimeters had built for them- 
selves dugouts to sleep in and to live in, 
and had covered the sod roofs over with 
straw and broken tree limbs. We judged 
they would be very glad indeed to crawl 
into those same shelters when night came, 
for they had been serving the guns all day 
and plainly were about as weary as men 
could be. 

To burn powder hour after hour and day 
after day and week after week at a foe who 
never sees you and whom you never see; to 
go at this dreary, heavy trade of war with 
the sober, uninspired earnestness of convicts 
building a prison wall—the ghastly unreality 
of the procedure left me mentally numbed. 

Howsoever, we arrived not long after 
that at a field hospital—namely, Field Hos- 
pital Number 36, and here was realism 
enough to satisfy the lexicographer who 
first coined the word. This field hospital 
was established in eight abandoned houses 
of the abandoned small French village of 
Colligis, and all eight houses were crowded 
with wounded men lying as closely as they 
could lie upon mattresses placed side by 
side on the floors, with just room to step 
between the mattresses. Be it remembered 
also that these were all men too seriously 
wounded to be moved even to a point as 
close as Laon; those more lightly injured 
than these were already carried back to the 
main hospitals. On the far mattress against 
the wall lay a little pale German with both 
his legs gone below the knees, who smiled 
upward at the ceiling and was quite chipper. 

“A wonderful man, that little chap,” 
said one of the surgeons to me. “‘ When 


they first brought him here two weeks ago | 


I said to him: ‘It’s hard on you that you 
should lose both your feet,’ and he looked up 
at me and grinned and said: ‘Herr Doctor, 
it might have been worse. It might have 
been my hands—and mea tailor by trade!’”’ 

This surgeon told us he had an American 
wife, and he asked me to bear a message for 
him to his wife’s people in the States. So 
if these lines should come to the notice of 
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There’s a quaint and 
superstition that those who are photo- 
graphed lose something of their 
personality—that this personality becomes 
a part of the picture. 

Be this superstition or be it sentiment, 
the idea bears both truth and charm. 
a picture means something, is personal, 
gives the homely touch of friendship— 


especially at Christmas time. 


Lhere’s a photographer in your town. 
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EVENING POST 


| Mrs. Rosamond Harris, who lives at Hine>- 

burg, Vermont, she may know that her 

son-in-law, Doctor Schilling, was at last 

accounts very busy and very well, although 

| coated with white dust—face, head and 
eyebrows—so that he reminded me of a 
clown in a pantomime, and dyed as to his 
hands with iodine to an extent that made 
his fingers look like pieces of well-cured 
meerschaum. 

They were bringing in more men, newly 
wounded that day, as we came out of 
Doctor Schilling’s improvised operating 
room in the little village schoolhouse, and 
one of the litter bearers was a smart-faced 
little London Cockney, a captured English 
ambulance-hand, who wore a German sol- 
dier’s cap to save him from possible annoy- 
ance as he went about his work. Not very 
many wounded had arrived since the 
morning—it was a dull day for them, the 
surgeons said —but I took note that, when 

| the Red Cross men put down a canvas 
stretcher upon the courtyard flags and 
shortly thereafter took it up again, it left 
a broad red smear where it rested against 
the flat stones. Also this stretcher and 
all the other stretchers had been so sagged 
by the weight of bodies that they threat- 
ened to rip frora the frames, and so stained 
by that which had stained them that the 
canvas was as stiff as though it had been 
varnished and revarnished with many coats 
of brown shellac. But it wasn’t shellac. 


There is just one fluid which leaves that | 


brown, hard coating when it dries upon 
weven cloth. 

As I recall now we had come through the 
gate of the schoolhouse to where the auto- 
mobiles stood when a puff of wind, blowing 
to us from the left, which meant from across 
the battlefront, brought to our noses a 
certain smell which we all knew full well. 


The Morning After 


“You get it, I see,” said the German 
officer who stood alongside me. ‘“‘It comes 
from three miles off, but you can get it five 
miles distant when the wind is strong. 
That’’— and he waved his left arm toward 
it as though the stench had been a visible 
thing—“‘that explains why tobacco is so 
scarce with us among the staff back yonder 
in Laon. All the tobacco which can be 
spared is sent to the men in the front 
trenches. As long as they smoke and keep 
on smoking they can stand—that! 

“You see,”” he went on painstakingly, 
“the situation out there at Cerny is like 
this: The French and English, but mainly 
the English, held tke ground first. We 
drove them back and they lost very heav- 
ily. In places their trenches were actually 
full of dead and dying men when we took 
those trenches. 

“You could have buried them merely by 
filling up the trenches with earth. And that 
old beet-sugar factory which you saw this 
noon when we were at General von Zwehl’s 
headquarters—it was crowded with badly 
wounded Englishmen. 

“At once they rallied and forced us 
back, and now it was our turn to lose heav- 
ily. That was nearly three weeks ago, and 
since then the ground over which we fought 
has been debatable ground, lying between 
our lines and the enemy’s lines—a stretch 
four miles long and half a mile wide that is 
literally carpeted with bodies of dead men. 
They weren't all dead at first. For two 
days and nights our men in the earthworks 
heard the cries of those who still lived, and 
the sound of them almost drove them mad. 
There was no reaching the wounded, 
though, either from our lines or from the 
Allies’ lines. Those who tried to reach 
them were themselves killed. Now there 
are only dead out there— thousands of dead, 
I think. And they have been there twenty 
days. Once in a while a shell strikes that 
old sugar mill or falls into one of those 
trenches. Then—well, then, it is worse for 
those who serve in the front lines.” 

“But in the name of God, man,” I said, 
““why don’t they call a truce—both sides 
and put that horror underground?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“War is different now,” he said. “‘ Truces 
are not the fashion.” 

I stood there and I smelled that sme'l. 
And I thought of all those flies, and those 
blood-stiffened stretchers, and those little 
inch-long figures which I myself, looking 
through that telescope, had seen lying on 
the green hill, and those automobiles loaded 
with mangled men, and War de Luxe be- 
trayed itself to me.. Beneath its bogus 
glamour I saw war for what it is—the next 
morning of drunken glory. 
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The Truth About Poultry 


Get the Facts by 


4 y"y The 


One- 
Man 
Poultry 
Plant 


Successful Methods of Men on Farms or Small Acreage 
Complete in twelve parts; printed in one volume 


By DR. N. W. SANBORN 


] EAL work, with real poultry, on a real New Eng 

land Farm This is a simple story of what has 
been done by a man, at forty-five years of age, town 
bred and city educated, getting ovt of practice of med 
icine, buying a small farm in the hill country, and 
making a success of the venture. Not only is the rear 
ing of chicks and the management of adult fowl com 
pletely covered, but the interesting side issues of truit 
growing, grain raising and the production of milk, that 
cannot be escaped on a real farm You get rugged 
facts— rarely found in print. The truth about poultry 
as found in actual life on a one-man poultry farm 


You Can Do the Same, Book Tells How 
OUR SPECIAL OFFER—The One-Man Pow! 
try Plant, in twelve parts (book form), and the 
American Poultry Advocate, one year, for only 
50 cts.; book and Advocate, three years, for 
miy $1.00, if order is sent at once 





Our paper ts handsomely illustrated, practical, pro 
gressive and up-to-date on poultry matters. Estab 
lished 1892. 44 to 132 pages monthly 50 cents a 
3 months’ trial 10 cents. Sample copy free 
Catalogue of poultry literature free. Address 


AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE, 535 Hodgkins Blk, Syracuse, N.Y 
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WANTED some simple thing to patent? 


Protect your ideas, they may bring you wealt! 
Write for “Needed Inventions” and “How to Get Your 
Patent and Your Money.” Ranpotps & Co., Dept. 13 
Patent Attorneys, Washington, D.C 
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they receive your Christmas remem 
bra s? Or will your friends open the gifts 
ind then lay them aside? A year's subscrip 
tion for The Saturday Evening Post will be a 
pleasant reminder of you for an entire year 

Send us the names and addresses of those whom 
you want to remember in this way, with a remit 
tance of $1.50 for each ($1.75 in Canada, except in 
Toronto, where the price is $1.50). On Christmas morn 
ing the first copywill arrive accompanied by a beautiful 
ly stluminated announcerment of the gift in your name 
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As you look at this page, just imagine yourself seated in a 
Paramount Motion Pictures theatre. You feel that you are in the 
very heart of these great scenes from the great plays— you respond 
to their appeal—the scenery is so natural, the acting so true to life. 

This is quality, you say. 

True—Paramount Motion Pictures are quality pictures. 
It is the art of production that makes them so; the managerial 
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ability of such master artists as David Belasco, Daniel Frohman, 
Charles Frohman, Henry W. Savage and such great producers as 


Adolph Zukor, Jesse L. Lasky and Hobart Bosworth. 


These few pictures, depicting some of the stirring moments 
in great scenes from great plays, represent the quality of pictures, 
and players engaged by the producers, to entertain you. 
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Will you accept this Booklet 
with our compliments? 


It is small in size —but big in interest. k 
contains photographs of prominent actors 
and actresses, and the. story of Paramount 
if you have not yet told us that we may send 
your copy, sign and mail the Coupon now 
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Actual size of camera, 
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a picture 2'4 x 3% inches, 
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AN SCO pockET 


Some one on your Christmas list wanés a camera— 
a superb Ansco. Your gift can suit your purse, 
for Ansco Cameras cost from $2 up. The Ansco 
Vest Pocket Camera, shown, costs 3. .50 and 
would be a welcome gift to anyone. 


Everything snapped with an Ansco Vest Pocket 
comes out clear and sharp, because it is auto- 
matic—no distance scale to bother about. 


Load your camera with Ansco film; use Ansco 
chemicals for developing, and prize-winning 
Cyko paper for printing and you insure pictures 
of professional quality. 

Write to us for our Holiday booklet — visit your 


ask him to shou you the Ans 0 camera you are most interested in. 
adviwe unll help you in your selection 


Ansco dealer and 
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THE Nth COMMANDMENT 


(Continued from Page 14) 


Look at the cherries! m going to blow 
‘em right off and then phe em—eat ‘em! 
Pf-f-f-f{!" 

She made as if to catch them with pursed 
lips, but they bobbed sidewise, and he 
regarded her with a swelling pride, then 

lanced about the room, pleased at the 
uror that followed her little antics. 

~ , Doll, you're a winner! I can pick 
‘em every time! You ain’t dolled up like 
the rest of ’em, but you’re a winner!” 

“*Oh-oh-oh!”’ 

“That's the ticket, waiter! I knew there 
wasn’t nothing round here that tin wouldn’t 
buy. I guess that ain’t some great big 
brown grizzly with a grin for you, Doll!” 

“Oh-oh-oh!”’ 

“T guess they didn’t rustle round when 
your Uncle Fuller began to get sore and get 
a great big brown one for you! Gad, the 
biggest I ever seen— almost as big as you, 
Doll! That’s the ticket! There ain’t any- 
thing in this town tin can’t buy!” 

“Oh-oh-oh!”’ 

She lifted the huge toy off the silver tray 
held out to her and buried her shining face 
in the soft, silky wool. 

“Ain’t he a beauty? Ain’t he the softest, 
brownest beauty?” 

“Now, peaches, now cherries, now you 
little fancy fruit stand, there goes the 
music. Let’s see that dance!” 

“Aw, Jimmie, I—I was only kiddin’!” 
“Kiddin’ nothing! Come now, Doll, 
blew me ten bucks if I blew me a cent for 
that bunch of wool. Come now, let’s see 
that dance you been blowing about! Go as 

far as you like, Doll!” 

“‘I—honest, I was only guyin’, Jimmie. 

“Don’t be a quitter wand make me sore, 
Doll! I wanna show ’em I pick the live 
ones every time. There’s the music!” 


” 





w, 
“Go as faras you like, Doll. Here, gimme 
yeur hat! Go to it, sister. If you land in 
the fountain by mistake I'll blow you to the 
swellest new duds on the Avenue.” 

“TI don’t know no dances no more, 
‘Jimmie, I—lI can’t dance with this big old 
os anyways. Look, he’s almost as big 
as Mm 

“Go it alone then, Doll; but get up and 
show ‘em. Get up and show ’em that I 
don’t pick nothing but the livest! Get up 
and show ’em, Doll, get up and show ’em!”’ 

She set down her glass suddenly and 
pirouetted to her feet. 

“ Here—I—go— Jimmie!” 

“Go to it, Doll!” 

She leaped forward in her narrow little 
skirt, laughing. Chairs scraped back and a 
round of applause went with her. Knives 
and forks beat tattoo on frail glasses; a 


| tinsel ball flung from across the room fell at 


her feet. She stooped to it, waved it and 
pinned it to her bosom. Her hair, rich as 
Australian gold, half escaped its chignon 
and lay across her shoulders. She danced 
light as the breeze up the marble stairway, 
and at its climax the spotlight focused on 
her, covering her with the sheen of mica; 


| then just as lightly down the steps again, so 


rapidly that her hair was tossed outward in 
a fairylike effect of spun gold. 
‘Go to it, Doll, I'm here to back you!” 

“Dare me, Jimmie?” 

“Dare what?” 

“Dare me?” 

“Yeh, I dare you to do anything your 
little heart desires. Gad, you-—— Gad, 
if she ain't!” 

Like a bird in flight she danced to the gold 
coping, paused like an audacious Undine in 
a moment of thrilled silence, and then into 
the purple and gold, violet and red rain of 
the electric fountain, her arms outstretched 
in a radiant tableau rivant, water crowding 
in about her knees, spray dancing on her 
upturned face. 

“Gad, the little 
think she had it in her. 
devil!” 

Clang! 


dare-devil! I didn’t 
Gad, the little 


Clang! Tink! Tink! ‘Bravo, 


| kiddo! Who-o-o-p!”’ 


| flare. 


Shaking the spray out of her eyes, her 
hair, she emerged to a grand orchestral 
The same obsequious hands that 


| applauded her helped her from the gold 


coping. Waiters dared to smile behind 
their trays. Up to her knees her dark cloth 
skirt clung dankly. Water glistened on her 
shoulders, spotted her blouse. Mr. Jimmie 
weak 


Fitzgibbons lay back in his chair, 
from merriment. 

“Gad, I didn’t think she had it in her! 
Gad, I didn’t!” 


“*Bo-o-o-0!"" She shook herself like a 
dainty spaniel, and he must grasp the table 
edge to steady himself against his laughter. 

"Gad, I didn’t!” 

He na weather for ducks!” 


“i'm a nice girl and they treat me like a 


“April weather we’re havin’, ain’t it?’ 
“You ain't much wet, are you, Doll?” 
“ Bo-0-0-0!’ 

“Here, waiter, get the lady a coat or 
something. Gad, you’re the hit of the place, 
Doll! Aw, you ain’t cold, hon? Look, you 
ain’t even wet through—what you shaking 
about?” 

, She drew inward little breaths of shivery 
glee. 

“Tain’t wet! Say, whatta you think that 
fountain’s spouting—gasoline? I—ain’t 
wet! ka my hair curling up like it does 
in arain storm! Feel my skirt down here 
at the hem! Can you beat it? I ain’t wet, 
he says!” 

ae drink this, Doll, and warm up.’ 


She threw a dozen brilliant glances into 
the crowd, tossed an invitational nod to the 
group adjoining, and clapped her hands for 
the iridescent Christmas ball that dangled 
over their table. 

“Here, send ‘er over—here, give you 
leave. I’m some little catcher myself. of 

It bounded to her light as air, and she 
caught it deftly, tossed it ceilingward until 
it bounced against an incandescent bulb, 
tossed it again, caught it lightly, nor trou- 
bled to heed the merry shouts for its return. 

From across the room some one threw 
her a great trailing ribbon of gilt paper. She 
bound it about her neck like a ruff. A 
Christmas star with a fluted tissue-paper 
edge floated into her lap. She wore it like 
an earring, waggling it slyly so that her 
curls were set a-bobbing. 

“Gimme my bear.” 

She hugged the woolly image to her as if 
she would beg its warmth, her teeth click- 
ing the while with chill. 

“Take a little swallow or two to warm 
you up, Doll!” 


“Gee, I took your dare, Jimmie—and 
and—br-r-r-r!”’ 

“A little swallow, Doll!” 

“I took your dare, Jimmie, and I—I can 


feel my skirt shrinking up like it was rig- 
ging. I—I guess I'll have to go to work 
next week in a sheet.” 

“Didn't I tell you I was backing this 
toot, sister?” 

“T didn’t have no right to dive in there 
and spoil my duds, Jimmie, {—— 
“Who had a better right?” 

“Ain't it just like a nut like me? 
ain’t had a live time for so long I—I lost 
my head. But I ain’t got no right to spoil 
the only duds I got to my back. Looka 
this waist; the color’ srunning. I ought to 
I—oh, like I wasn’t in enough of a mess al- 
ready without—without— acting the crazy 
nut!” 

“Aw, Doll, cut the tragedy! Didn't I 
tell you I was going to blow you to anything 
your little heart desires?” 

“But the only duds I got to my back, 
Jimmie! Oh, ain’t I a nut when I get 
started, Jimmie! Ain't I a nut!” 

She regarded him with tears in her eyes 
and the wraith of a smile on her lips. A 
little drop escaped, and she dashed it away 
and her smile broke out into sunshine. 

“Ain't I a nut though!” 

“You're a real, full-blooded little winner, 
that’ s what you are, and you can’t say I 
ain’t one neither, Doll. Here’s your dam- 
ages. Now £0, doll yourself up like a 
Christmas tree!" 

He tossed a yellowback bill lightly into 
her lap and she made a great show of re ject- 
ing it, even pushing it toward him across 
the table and to the floor. 

“*I—aw, what kind of a girl do you think 
Iam? There, take your money. I—honest 
I—what kind of a girl do you think I am?’ 

“Now, now, sister, don’t we understand 
each other? Them's damages, kiddo 
Wasn't it me dared you? Ain’t it my fault 
you doused your duds?” 

“Yes, but ——” 

“Aw, come now, Doll, don’t pull any of 
that stuff on me! You and me understand 
each other, not?” 

“Yes, but 

“Take and forget it. You won it. That 
ain't even interest on the filly’s winnings. 


But | 





Take it. I never started nothing in my life 
I couldn’t see the finish to. Take it and 
forget it!” 

He crammed the bill into her reluctant 
fingers, closed them over it and sealed her 
little fist with a grandiose pat. 

“Forget it, Doll!” 

But her lids fluttered and her confusion 
rose as if to choke her. 

“I—honest, I—aw, what kind of a girl do 
you think I am?” 

‘I told you I think you’ "re the sweetest, 
liv Aw! little queen I know.’ 


“Come on, little live wire. Put on your 
swell, hothouse-trimmed hat. I’m going to 
take you to a place farther up the street 
where there are two staircases and a foun- 
tain twice as big for you to puddle your 
little footsies in. Waiter—here—check 
get a cab! Here, little Doll, quit your 
shivering and shaking and lemme help you 
on—lemme help you.” 

She was suddenly pale, but tense-lipped 
like a woman who struggles on the edge of 
a swoon. 

“Jimmie, honest, i 
chills! Jimmie—I—I can’t go in these duds 
neither. I—I gotta go home now. He'll be 
wakin’ and I—I gotta go home now. I’m 
all shaking.”” In spite of herself her lips 
quivered and an ague shot through her 
body. “I—I gotta go home now, Jimmie— 
look at me shiv ering, all shivering! 

“Home now!’ 

His eyes retreated behind a network of 
calculating wrinkles and she paled as she 
Sat. 

“Home now? Say, Doll, I thought —— 

“Honest, I wanna go to the other place, 
but I’m cold, Jimmie, and—wet through. 
I gotta keep well, Jimmie, and I—I oughtta 
go home.” 

“Pah!” he said, spluttering out the end 
of a bitten cigar. “If I’d a-known you was 
a puny Doll like that!” 

“T ain't, Jimmie, I 

“Tf I'd a-known you was that puny! It’s 
like I been sayin’, Doll, it ain’t like you and 
me don’t unde rstand each other. I —— 

“Sure we do, Jimmie. Hone st, I—to- 
morrow night I—I can fix it so that—that 
the sky’s my limit. I'll meet you at Hink- 
ley’s at eight, cross my heart on a wishbone, 
Jimmie.” 

**Cross it!” 

“There!” 

“To-night, Jimmie, I’m chilled—all in. 
Look at me in these duds, Jimmie. I’m 
cold. Oh, Jimmie, get me a cab quick, 
please; I’m co-old!” 

She relaxed frankly into a chill that 
rumbled through her and jarred her knees 
together. A little rivulet of water oozed 
from her hair, zigzagged down her cheek 
and seeped into her blouse, but her blue- 
lipped smile persisted. 

**Ain’t lanut, though! But wait till you 
see me dolled up to-morrow night, Jimmie! 
Eight, at Hinkley’s. I didn’t have a hunch 
how cold—how cold that water was, Next 
time they gotta— heat it 

“Got to heat it is good, Doll! All I got 
to do is ask once, and my word's law round 
here. Here, take a swallow and warm up, 
hon. You don’t need to go home if you 
warm up right.” 

But the glass tinked against her teeth. 

“I—I can’t!” 

“‘Gowann, kiddo! 

**T’ll take some home with me to warm me 
up when I get in bed, Jimmie. I—— Not 
that kind, give it to me red like you did last 
Tuesday night, without the sparkles. That’s 
the kind to warm me up. Order a bottle of 
red without the sparkles, Jimmie—without 
the sparkles. I-—I can’t stand no more 
bubbles to-night.” 

He helped her into her coat, and she 
leaned to him with a little movement of 
exhaustion that tightened his hold of her. 

“Hurry a cab, cae the lady’s sick!” 

“Ain't I a nut, though 

“Poor wet little Doll, I didn’t think 
you was much more’n damp! You gotta 
make up for this to-morrow night, Doll. 
Eight sharp, Doll, and no funny business 
to-morrow night.” 

“Eight sharp!” 

“Swell little sport you are, gettin’ the 
chills! But we understand each other, don’t 
we, Doll?’ 

“Sure, Jimmie!” 

“Come on, hon. Shakin’ like a leaf, ain’t 
you? Wait till I get you out in the cab, I'll 
warm you up. You look just like a Christ- 
mas doll, all rigged up in that hat and that 
star and all—just like a Christmas doll.” 

“My grizzly, my brown grizzly! Gee, 
I nearly forgot my grizzly!” 


I’m shaking with 


” 
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And she packed the huge toy under her 
arm, along with the iridescent ball and the 
gewgaws of her plunder, and cut inta the 
cab, where an attendant tucked a bottle of 
the red warming wine between them. 

“Ready, Doll?” 

“Ready.” 


The silent storm hed continued its silent 


work, weaving its blanket softer, deeper. | 


The straggling pedestrians of early morning 
bent their heads into it and drove first paths 
through the immaculate mantle. The fronts 


of owl cars and cabs were coated with a | 


sugary whiterime. Broadway lay in a white 


lethargy that is her nearest approach to | 


sleep. 
Snowplows were already abroad clearing 


tracks, dry snow dust spinning from under | 


them. 


At Longacre Square the flakes blew | 


upward in spiral flurries, erratic, full of an- | 


tics. The cab snorted, plunged, leaped for- 
ward. Mr. Fitzgibbons inclined toward the 
little huddle beside him. 

“Sweetness, now I got you! You little 
sweetness you, now I got you, sweetness!" 
“Jimmie! Quit! Quit! You—you old 

you—you —”" 


The breath of a forgotten perfume and 
associations webby with age stir through 
the lethargy of years. Memories faded as 
flowers lift their heads. The frail scent of 


mignonette roused with the dust of letters | 


half a century old, and eyes too dim and 
watery to show the glaze of tears turn back- 
ward fifty years upon the mignonette bow- 
ered scene of love’s young dream. A steel 
drawing-room car rolling through the clean 
and heavy stench of cow pasture, and a 


steady-eyed, white-haired capitalist, rolling | 


on his rolling stock, leans back against the 
upholstery and gazes with eyes tight closed 
upon a steady-eyed, brown-haired young- 
ster herding inateventide. The whiff of vio- 
lets from a vender’s tray, and a young man 
dreams above his ledger. The reek of a 
passing brewer’s wagon, and white faces 
look after, suddenly famished. 

When the familiar pungency of her board- 
ing house flowed in and round Mrs. Violet 
Smith, she paused for a moment and could 
not push through the oppression. Then, 
with the associations of odor crowding in 
about her, she stripped herself of her gew- 
gaws, as if here even the tarnished tinsel of 
pleasure could have no place, and tiptoed 
up the weary wind of three unlighted flights 
and through the thick staleness of unaired 
halls. 

At the third landing a broom and a dirty 
tangled débris of scrub cloths lay on the 
topmost stair, as if an aching slavey had 
not found the strength to remove them. 
They caught the heel of her shoe, pitching 
her forward so that she fell sharply against 
her own door. In the gloom she paused for 
a palpitating moment, her hands pressing 
her breast, listening; then deposited her 
laden hat, the little pile of tinsel and the 
woolen bear on the floor outside the door. 

“Vi, Vi; that you, dear?” 

She pulled at her strength and opened the 
door suddenly, blowing in like a gale. 

“It’s me, darlin’.” 

She was suddenly radiant as morning, 
and a figure on the bed in the far corner of 
the dim-lit room raised to greet her with 
vague, white-sleeved arms outstretched. 
She flew to their haven. 

“Darlin’, darlin’, how you feelin’?” 

“Vi, poor tired little girl!” 

“Harry, how you feelin’, darlin’? They 
worked the force all night —first time ever. 
How yeu feelin’, darlin’—how?” And she 
must burrow kisses on the poor white face, 
and then deep into the tiny crib and back 
again into the vague white arms. 

“Oh, my babies, both of you! How you 
feelin’, darlin’, so worried I’ve been. And 
the kid! Oh, God, darlin’, I—I been so 
busy rightin’ stock and all—all night they 
kept the force. How you feelin’, darlin’? 
I got such news, darlin’. We should worry 
that it’s snowing! Such news, darlin’! 
The kid, Harry—did Mrs. Quigley bring 
her milk on time? How you feelin’, darlin’! 
You ain’t coughed, have you?” 

He kissed her damp hair and turned her 
face up like a flower, so that his deep-sunk 
eyes read into hers. 

“*T ain’t coughed once since noon, darlin’. 
We should worry if it snows is right! A 
doctor's line of talk can’t knock me out. I 
ean buck up without going South. I ain't 

coughed once since noon, Vi, ‘ 

A strangling paroxysm shook him in 
moekery of his words, and she crouched low 
beside the bed, her face etched in the agony 
of bearing each rack and pain with him. 

“Oh, my darlin’! Oh--oh — 
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Electric Radiant Toaster, makes de- 
liciows toast. Warms plates. Heats 
collee. Special, complete $2.50. 





‘. : wl 7 
< L 4 
ay epi 
Chafing Dish and Stove. Ready at 
turn of switch. Also for 


cooking. Comgite $10.00 Prien 
Stove only $6. 





Electric Percolator, 2 to § cup size. 
Delicious coffee in ten minutes. Special 
Christmas Price, complete $5.00. 





Standard Toaster-Stove. Makes per - 
fect toast. Broils meat. Bakes griddle 
cakes. Complete with all attachments, 
$6.00. 
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Electric Traveler's Iron, for light 
pressing. Pack) in small space. Will 
beat — iron. $3.00. 





Xmas Cheer Every 


Day in the Year 
LECTRICITY is the servant that 


1S always at command, and never 
shirks. It takes pay only for what it does. 


Many of your friends use it for light- 
ing but some may have missed the many 
other phases of household helpfulness 
which come from the employment of the 
various articles of 


Westinghouse 
Electric Ware 


At this holiday time you have an op- 
portunity of making gifts to your friends 
that will open their eyes to new labor 
savers and will delight them every day 
in the year. 

Progressive women consider electrical house- 
hold appliances absolute necessities in every home. 
Electric vacuum cleaners have made cleaning an 
easy and healthful task. Electric washing machines 
have done away with one of the worst forms of 
household drudgery. The best makes of these 
appliances are driven by Westinghouse motors. 

Electric cooking devices are in operation at the 
turn of a switch and will perfectly care for all 
forms of cooking. 

All Westinghouse Electric Ware is designed 
especially for usefulness, durability, and economy 
in operation, and the very best materials are used 
in its construction. 

Notice the special displays of Westinghouse 
Electric Ware in the showrooms of Electric Light 


Companies and Electric Shops. In order to help 
you choose, send for catalog 4294. Address 
Dept. LP. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Branch Offices in 45 American Cities 
Representatives all Over the World 


Du WII ALM M LULLS 
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HEN the United States Govern- 
makes exhaustive and 
comparative tests of automatic pistols, 
cannot do better than be 


ment 


you surely 
guided by its selection. 
** The Colt was adopted by the Army 


and Navy because of its marked 
superiority to any ether pistol.’’ 
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‘First i War 
First iz Peace: 


Could anything be more convincing? And for ’ , 
the protection of your home and family what ‘ ; 


are the two chief essentials required in a fire 
In the Colt you 
automatic _ 
safety. The famous Grip Safety of the Colt not 


arm? Safety plus quickness. 
have the positive kind of safety — 
ou, but 

Enables You to Fire the First Shot First 


to “get there”’ 


only protects y 


to you, but 


Write for free booklet, ‘‘ How to Shoot,” 
If you want a copy of the famous war picture, “ 
to the Front” (ministure shown here), 


10c for postage, etc 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG.CO., Hartford, Conn. 


(Ol AUTOMATIC 
PISTOL 





**You can’t 
forget to make 
a Colt safe." 


before the other fellow in time of 
imminent danger. There is absolutely no danger 
certain danger to the intruder of 
ir home if you own a Colt Automatic Pistol. 
at Catalog 85 

Colts 


size 26x22 
ches, done in full colors, ready for framing, enclose 




























from falls on Icy Streets 
Red Tip CALKS 
wi// co it. 


and hove fi shoer today 

nave him eq 

horse with it Red fap 
They at — re 


cost over and over. 
Send for Booklet § 









THE NEVERSLIP MFG. £0. 
NEW BRUNSWICK. N. 





make friends for the purchasing agent 


Philadelphia 











OREGON 
LOGANBERRIES 


Introductory Offer 


Send us 35c. for a package of this famous 
OREGON berry. Mailed prepaid any- 
where on receipt of the price. The pack 
age of evaporated fruit we send you is 
equal in bulk to 534 pounds of the fresh fruit with the 
flavor and quality improved. The loganberry is dis 
tinctively an OREGON product. A cross between a 
blackberry and a raspberry, but superior to either in 
taste 4 handsome recipe book accompanies each 
package. Tells how to make new desserts, pies, jellies 
jams and preserves. When used to flavor ice creams 
and sherbets it imparts a distinctive flavor An 
OREGON product up to the OREGON standard 


SALEM COMMERCIAL CLUB 
SALEM, OREGON 













W ANTED—Salesmen who can make from $200 to 
$500 per month selling our line of whips on commis 
sion. Line thoroughly introduced and favorably known 
the trade. Furnish road experience and reference with 
application, INTERNATIONAL Wir Co., Westfield, Mass 


A Fortune to the Inventor =] 
| who reads and heeds it, is the possible worth of the 





book we send for 6 cents postage. Write us at once 











you will be 


Southbridge 





America and the largest in the world. 
insist upon getting American Optical Company lenses 
sure to have the best glasses obtainable. 


Ask your ulist, 


AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 


Largest Manuf 


R.8.&A.B. LACEY, Dept. 4, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
| 
it; . . 

The lens is the most important | 
part of your glasses. | 
And yet few people know whether they are getting 
good lenses or bad. These were made by the American 
Optical Company, the oldest optical manufacturers in 


If you always 


optometrist or optician —he knows. 


Massachusetts 





acturers of Spectacles, Eveglasses and 
Lenses im the 4 orld, 








“Tt’s—all right now, Vi! It’s all right! 
It’s all right!’ 

“Oh, my darlin’, yes, yes, it’s all right 
now! All right now!” 

She ran her hands over his face, as if to 
reassure herself of his very features, nor 
would she Jet him read into her streaming 
eyes. 

“Lay quiet, Harry darlin’, it’s all right! 
Oh, my darlin’!”’ 


“*S-s-s-s-h, Vi, dear, sure it’s all right. 


S-s-s-s-h, don’t cry, Vi!” 


Harry, I ain’t!” 


| what’s a-hurtin’ you. 


| Everything’s all right! 


| don’t even know it’s 


“I—I—oh—oh ——” 
“*S-s-s-s-h, darlin’, don’t!” 
“‘T—oh, I can’t help it; but I ain’t cryin’, 


that’s 
All worn out and 
Poor little Vi-dee!” 


“All worn out and cold and wet, 


hysterical and all! 

“T—I ain’t.” 

“Tt’s all over now, Vi. See, I’m all right! 
Just my luck to 
have the first one since noon right when you 
get home. It’s all over now, Vi. Every- 
thing’s over, Christmas rush and all. Don’t 
you worry about the snow neither, darlin’. 
I knew it would se are you up, but it takes 
more than a doc tor’s line of talk to down- 
and-out me.’ 

“I—]I ain’t worryin’, darlin’.”’ 

“You're the one I been worryin’ about, 
Vi. It’s just like the kid was worried too 
cried when Mrs. Quigley sung her to sleep.’ 

“Oh, my baby; oh, my baby!” 

“Don’t worry, dear, she don’t even know 
it’s Christmas—a little thing like her. And 
anyways, look, Vi-dee, Mrs. Quigley brought 
her up that little stuffed lamb there. Butshe 
s Christmas, dear; she 
Poor tired tittle kiddo!” 


’ 


don’t even know. 

“T ain’t tired.” 

**T been layin’ here all night, sweet, th’ nk- 
ing and thinking—a little doll like you 
hustling and a big hulk like me layin’ here.”’ 

**S-s-s-s-h! Honest, Harry, it’s fun being 
back in the store again till you get well, 
honest!” 

“T never ought to let you done it in the 
beginning, darlin’. Remember that night, 
even when I was strong enough to move a 
ox team, I told you there was bum lungs 
way back somewheres in my family? I 
never ought to let you take a chance, Vi-dee, 
I never ought!” 

“S-s-s-s-h! Didn't I say I'd marry you 


| if you was playin’ hookey from the grave- 


| yard? 


| There ain’t no need to worry, baby. 


Wasn't that the answer I give you 
even when you was strong asa whole team?" 
“T didn’t have no right to you, baby 
the swellest little peach in the store! I—I 
didn’t have no right to you! Vi-dee, what's 
the matter? You look like you got the 

horrors—the horrors, hon! Vi-dee!” 

“Oh, don’t, Harry, uon’t. I—I can’t 
stand it, hon. I—I'm tired, darlin’, but 
don’t look like that, darlin’, 1—I got news 
I got news.” 

*“*S-s-s-s-h, baby, you're all hysterical 
from overwork and all tired out from worry. 
Quig- 
ley’ll say it can go over another week. She 
ain’t dunning for board, she ain’t, baby.’ 

“TI—oh—I — 

“Shaking all over, baby, just like you got 
the horrors! I bet you got scared when you 
seen the snow comin’ and tackled Ingram 

to-day, and you're blue. What you got the 
horrors about, baby—Ingram?” 

“No! No!” 

“T told you not to ask the old skinflint. 
I told you they won't do nothing after 
twelve weeks. I ain't bluffed off by no snow 
storm, Vi. I don’t need South no more’n 
you do, I don’t, baby. I ain’t a dead one by 
a long shot yet! Vi, for God's sake, why 
you got the horrors?” 

She tried to find words and to smile at 
him through the hot rain of her tears, and 
the deep-rooted sobs that racked her sub- 


| sided and she snuggled closer and burrowed 
into his pillow. 


I can’t keep it no longer, darlin’. I 
ain’t cryin’, I—I ain’t got the horrors. I’m 
laffin’. I—I seen him, Harry—Ingram—lI 


| seen him just before closin’, and—and—oh, 


Harry, you won't believe it, he said—he 
I—I’m Taffin’ for joy, Harry!” 

“What? What, Vi? What?” 

She fumbled into the bosom of her blouse 
and slid a small folded square of yellowback 
bill into his hand. 

“A cool hundred, darlin’. Ingram—the 
Aid Society, because it’s Christmas, darlin’. 
They opened up—a cool hundred! We 
we can light out to-morrow, darlin’. A 
cool hundred! Old Ingram, the old skin- 
flint, he opened up like—like a oyster. 
South, all of us to-morrow, darlin’; it ain't 
nothing for me to get a job South. When I 
seen it was snowin’ I'd a killed somebody to 
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get it. I—lI had to have it and we got it, 
darlin’, we—we got it—a cool hundred!” 

He lay back on the pillow, suddenly limp, 
the bill fluttering to the coverlet, and she slid 
her arm beneath his head. 

“You could have knocked me down, too, 
darlin’. Easy, just like that he forked over. 
‘What's a Aid Society for?’ he kept sayin’. 
‘What's a Aid Society for?’”’ 


i, |—— 
“Don’t cry, 
can t stand it! 

“a 


_ darlin’, don’t cry, I just 


**S-s-s-s-h! 
it, darlin’.”’ 

“And me layin’ here hatin’ him for a 
skinflint and his store for a bloodsucker 
and the Aid Society for a fake.” 

“Yes, yes, darlin’.’ 

“TI feel new already, Vi. I can feel the 
sun already shining through me. If he was 
here, I—I could just kiss his hand; that’s 
how it feels for a fellow to get his nerve 
back. I got my chance now, Vi, there ain’t 
nothing can keep me down. Just like he 
says—I’ll be a new man out there. Look, 
hon, just talking about it! Feel how I got 
some strength back already. An hour ago 
I couldn't hold you like this.” 

“Oh, my darlin’!”’ 

He sat up suddenly in bed and drew her 
into his arms and she laid her cheek against 
his, and in the silence, from the trundle crib 
beside them, the breathing of a child rose 
softly, fell softly. 

“*]—I blew us toareal Christmas, darlin’, 
us and the kid. I—I couldn’t help it. I 
couldn’t bear to have her wake up without 
it, Harry, her and you—and me.” 

“*A real Christmas, baby!” 

“Red wine for you, darlin’, like I brought 
you last Tuesday night and warmed you up 
so nice. The kind the doctor says is so grand 
for you, darlin’—red wine without bubbles 
like he says you gotta have.” 

“Red wine!” 

“Yeh, and black grapes like I brought 
you last Tuesday and like he says you 
oughtta have—-black grapes and swell fruit 
that's good for you, darlin’.” 

‘A real blow-out, Vi-dee.”’ 

‘A be ar for the kid, Harry!” 

‘Vi 


Easy, just like that he gimme 


“Yeh , a real brown grizz, with the grin 
and all, like she cried for in the window that 
Sunday —a real big brown one with the grin 
and all.” 

‘That cost a real 
sweet !"’ 

“Yeh, I blew me like sixty for it, hon, 
but she cried for it that Sunday and she 
had to have a Christmas, didn’t she, darlin’, 
even if she is too little. It—it would a 
broke my heart to have her wake up to- 
morrow without one.” 

He regarded her through the glaze of 
te ars 

“My little kiddo!’ 

‘S-s-s-s- h!’ 

“a just don’t seem fair for you to have 


bunch of 


money, 


to — 
HS gg -s-h! Evervthing’s fair, darlin’, in 
love and war. All ti. rules for the game of 
living ain’t written down—the Eleventh 
Commandment and the Twelfth Command- 
ment and the Nth Commandment.” 

“*My little kiddo!” 

“To-morrow, Harry, to-morrow, Harry, 
we're goin’! South, darlin’, where he por 
the sun is going to warm you through and 
through. To-morrow, darlin’! 

“The next day, sweetness. 
worn out and to-morrow’s 
and - 

But the shivering took hold of her again, 
and when she pressed her hand over his 
mouth he could feel it trembling. 

“To-morrow, darlin’, to-morrow before 
eight. Every day counts. Promise me, 
darlin’. I—I just can’t live if you don’t. 
To-morrow before eight. Promise me, dar- 
lin’! Oh, promise t= 


You're all 
Christmas, 


me, darlin’! 

“Poor tired little kiddo, to-morrow before 
eight then, to-morrow before eight we go.” 

Her head relaxed. 

“You're tired out, darlin’. Get to bed, 
baby. We got a big day to-morrow. We 
got a big day to-morrow, darlin’! Get to 
bed, Vi-dee.”’ 

“I wanna spread out her Christmas first, 
Harry. I want her to see it when she wakes 
up. I couldn’t stand her not seein’ it.” 

She scurried to the hall and back again, 
and at the foot of the bed she spread her 
gaudy wares: An iridescent rubber ball 
glowing with six colors; a ribbon of gilt 
paper festooned to the crib; a gleaming 
Christmas star that dangled and gave out 
radiance; a huge brown bear standing up- 
right, and with bead eyes and a grin. 
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A. Public Service JE 
of Vital Importance 


to You! 


This announces the advent of a public service of importance — 
the establishment of SAN*TOX Drug Stores nearly everywhere. 
This service provides uniform excellence and purity in Toilet and 
Household preparations. 


A preparation for almost every need 


When you want a Toilet or Household preparation for any purpose whatever, 
step into your local SAN’TOX Drug Store—ask the druggist for a reliable 
Talcum, Lotion, Dentifrice or any other such article. He will unhesitatingly offer 
you a SAN«TOX preparation, because he can conscientiously give it his personal 
guarantee. 

His rigid investigation proved that SAN«TOX is the line that will substantiate 
his personal guarantee—proved that there is absolutely no question about the 
quality of SANwTOX preparations— that they are compounded of only the purest 
ingredients according to safe formulas. 


San«Tox drug stores everywhere 


There is one near you. You know the druggists in your town. Look up the local 
SAN+’TOX Druggist — you'll find he’s one of the best in town— you can depend 
upon his word. Remember, only druggists whose records are above reproach can 
sell SAN“ TOX preparations. 


Money refunded 


The Sign 
of the Nurse 
Points Out the 
SAN+TOX 
Druggists 







































for the 


Every claim made for SANwTOX preparations is substantiated by a binding guarantee, SaneTox 
authorizing your local SANwTOX Drug Store to refund your money if you are not absolutely 
satisfied. Nurse 


This is positive proof of the SANw TOX aim to 
render a broad public service—to give you only 
Toilet and Household preparations of exceptional 
quality and merit. 

The years of complete success and the constant 
increase in sales is ample evidence that SAN# TOX 
preparations fulfill every claim we make. We 
want you to prove to yourself the wisdom of 
buying SANwTOX preparations, so we ask you 
to immediately 


Make this test: 


Ask your local SAN#TOX Druggist today for 
SAN’ TOX Tooth Paste—note how delicious and 
refreshing it is—note how easily it cleanses and 
whitens your teeth. 

If it doesn’t delight you—if it doesn’t prove the finest dentifrice 
you have ever used—the druggist will 
refund your money. This test will prove 
SANwTOX merit —each preparation is of 
equal excellence. We are willing to have 

you judge the entire 
SANwTOX line by any 
one of them. 


Her picture appears on every 
SAN«TOX preparation. She 
is symbolical of purity, quality 
and safety. She is your means 
of identifying the SANwTOX 
Drug Stores in your town. 
Look for her picture on the 
show window. Wherever you 
see her you will receive fair 
treatment. 


Try some SANwTOX prep 
aration today—a delight awaits 
you. If there is no SANwe TOX 
Drug Store near you, write us for 
elegant booklet of SANweTOX 
preparations and let us tell you 
how to get them. 


Important to dealers 


There is some non-competitive territory still open. We want to prove to 
dealers, whose records meet with all our requirements, that SAN«TOX is 
one of the most successful lines—a rapid seller and constant repeater —that 
SANwTOX customers recommend the SAN#TOX line to their friends 
because of absolute purity and extreme satisfaction. We invite correspondence 
with high class dealers. 


THE DE PREE CHEMICAL COMPANY, CHICAGO 
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This Christmas will be the happiest Christmas 
of all for many families because it brings to 
them a Detroit Electric. And surely no gift 
can better express the true Christmas spirit— 
for it perfectly combines beauty and utility. 















It is a gift whose remembrance will last, for 
its daily use season after season will constantly 
call to mind the thoughtfulness and affection 
of the donor. 


A Gift to the Entire Family 
A gift of a Detroit Electric is really a present to 
your whole family. You, yourself, will derive as 
much pleasure and service from a Detroit as your wife. 
And so strongly is it built, so easy to handle, and so 
efficient are its automatic safety devices that the younger 
members of the family can drive it with safety and security. 


Fr oP 
V, If You Expect to Have Only One Car for the 
i Family Buy a Detroit 
For the family which does not care to maintain more than one 
car, the Detroit is the wisest choice. 
It has all the power and speed you will ever need; starts and 
stops instantly at the will of the driver; takes hills easily, surely 
and resistlessly; and you never soil your hands or spoil your 
clothing with grease. 


Men Now Realize That They 
Seldom Really Tour 


’ 
i 
: 
a 
\ 
In the past some men have thought most of their trips would be 
is beyond the radius of a battery charge. Now they know that 
RY) 98 per cent of all motoring trips are easily within the radius 
AN of the Detroit (60 to 70 miles at a speed of 20 to 25 miles 
per hour). 
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Anderson Electric Car Co. 


By or you can have delivery 
, Christmas morning 








Then, too, the freedom from tire trouble and repair expense and the 
satisfaction of having a low, definite monthly cost make an especially 
strong appeal for the Detroit to men and women who have experienced 
the much greater cost-of-keep of other types of automobiles. 


Every Third Electric Sold is a Detroit | 


Its mechanical excellence, together with its beauty of design and 
luxurious upholstery and appointments, makes the Detroit the choice of 
one-third of all electric automobile buyers. 





In the hillier cities, where the greater power and “‘pull’’ of the sturdy 
motor and larger battery of the Detroit are most appreciated, over 50 
per cent of the electric cars in use are Detroits. 


A Car of Unrivaled Mechanical Perfection 


The Detroit develops from 15 per cent to 20 per cent greater power 
because of its larger battery and larger motor connected directly to 
the driving shaft. ‘The worm driving gear runs continuously in a bath 

of oil. Friction is practically unknown, and wear on parts is at a 
minimum. The full aluminum body stays good for years. The 
deep Turkish upholstery is both luxurious and durable. Rain- 
vision front window gives you a clear view ahead at all times. 
The graceful oval crowned fenders of full aluminum add 
the last note of beauty and smartness. 

We invite you to inspect the six 1915 body styles in their new 

and uniquely attractive color combinations — now at our dealers’ 


A 



















Cabriolet Roadster, 3-pass. . . $2650 

ear Drive Brougham, 4-pass $2850 
Duplex Drive Brougham, 5-pass , $3000 
Forward Drive Brougham, 5-pass $2950 
Rear Drive Brougham, 5-pass $2950 
Rear Drive Brougham, 4-pass. . . $2600 


.o. b. Detroit 
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(“| DID SHOP EARLY” 


SAYS NANCY GAY 


“And it didn’t take me long 
to pick out just the most delight- 
ful gifts for everyone. 


“*T decided long ago that the 
things I like best would be the 


most likely to please all my friends. 


“*T really adore pretty lamps— 
the cozy, cheerful kind that give 
no trouble and are so comfortable 
to read by. So | simply bought 
gas portable table lamps for Mrs. 
Jones, Aunt Mary and the Smiths. 


“As for the rest of my list, there 
was no trouble about finding suit- 
able gifts of the handy gas sort. 
A gas iron for mother, a gas hot- 
water heater for George’s folks, a 
gas heating stove for grandma— 
indeed, it would surprise you to 
know all the lovely, useful Christ- 
mas gifts that can be purchased at 
the gas office. A visit there will 
certainly repay you.” 


“The Story of Nancy Gay” 


is a snappy, thoroughly delightful 
little book that will be mailed you 
on request, absolutely free. After 
you read it get in touch with your 
local gas company and learn what 
good gas service can do for you. 


NATIONAL COMMERCIAL GAS 
ASSOCIATION 








61 Broadway New York 
‘i: e 








THE IDEAL XMAS GIFT 


Just What Everyone Needs 
Folds and Unfolds Light 











ina Jiffy ; 
Will fit in a ene 
15-inch bag imple 


Practical * 


Price $3.50, 

$4.00, $5.00 

Sent Parcel 
Post 


Can be carried in small bag, suit case or 


pocket. Indispensable when traveling. Does 
away with the umbrella-cairying nuisance 
WRITE TODAY FOR PREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 

MANNING’S FOLDING UMBRELLA 


43 Winter Street (Est. 1895) BOSTON, MASS 








Tell Tomorrow’s Weather 


White's Weather Prophet forecasts the 

weather 8 tc 24 he ours in Bae 
Ne “ cally constructed 

wtrument w king eutomat a 


‘io Ideal Xmas Gift 


ate rest ng by the 
a 
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Beal Size 644 by 744; fully —A y= $1.00 
AGENTS WANTED steed. Sent postpaid ogy 
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(Continued from Page 23) 


conscious that not all the glamour of those 


high-sounding names, the picturesque inter- 
est of those gorgeous uniforms, not the men 
themselves— magnificent in their way—-were 
able to make the slightest appeal to her. She 
remembered some of her own bitter words 
when an alliance with one of them had been 
suggested to her. It was she then who had 
been the first to ignore the divine heritage 
of birth, who had spoken of their drinking 
habits, pointed to their life of idle luxury 
and worse than luxury. 

The man who was at the present moment 
her suitor forced himself upon her recollec- 
tion. She knew quite well that he repre- 
sented a type. He and his kind were of the 
nobility, and they seemed to her in that one 
poignant but unwelcome moment hatefully 
degenerate, men no self-respecting girl could 
ever think of. Family influence, stern pa- 
rental words, the call of her order, had half 
crushed these thoughts. They came back 
now, however, with persistent force. 

“You see,” Richard Lane went on, “it 
may not be much that I have to offer you, 
but in your heart I know you feel what it 
means to be offered the love of a man who 
doesn’t want you just because you are of 
his order, or because you are the daughter 
of a personage, or for any other reason than 
because he cares for you as he has cared for 
no other woman on earth, and because with- 
out knowing it he has waited for you.” 

She moved restlessly in her chair. Their 
conversation was not goiry in the least along 
the lines she had intenced. She suddenly 
remembered her own disquiet of the day 
before, her curious longing to steal off on 
some excuse to-day. A week ago she would 
have been content to dawdle away the 
afternoon in the grounds of the villa. Some- 
thing different had come over her. From 
the moment she had entered the rooms, 
although she had never acknowledged it, she 
had been conscious, pleasurably conscious, 
of his presence. She was suddenly uneasy. 

“I am afraid,” she murmured, “that you 
are quite hopeless.”’ 

“If you mean that I am without hope 
you are wrong,” he answered sturdily. 
‘*From the moment I met you I have had 
but one thought, and until the last day of 
my life I shall have but one thought, and 
that thought is of you. There may be no 
end of difficulties, but I come of an obsti- 
nate race. I have patience as well as other 
things.” 

She was avoiding looking at him now. 
She looked instead at her clasped hands. 

“I wish I could make you understand,” 
she said in a low tone, “how impossible all 
this is. In England and America I know 
that it is different. There marriages of a 
certain sort are freely made between differ- 
ent classes. But in Russia these things are 
not thought of. Supposing that all you said 
were true. Supposing even that I had the 
slightest disposition to listen to you. Do 
you realize that there isn’t one of my family 
who wouldn't cry out in horror at the 
thought of my marrying— forgive me 
marrying a commoner of your rank in life? 

“'Phey can cry themselves hoarse, as 
they'll have to some day,” he replied cheer- 
fully. “As for you, Miss Fedora—you don’t 
mind my calling you Miss Fedora, do you? 
you'll be glad some day that you were born 
at the beginning of the new era. You may 
be a pioneer in the new ways, but you may 
take my word for it that you won't be the 
last. Please have courage. Please try to be 
yourself, won't you?” 

“But how do you know what I am?” she 
protested; “or even what I am like? We 
have spoken only a few words. Nothing 
has passed between us that could possibly 
have inspired you with such feelings as = ; 
speak of,” she added, coloring slightly. 
is a fancy of yours, quite too ed | a 
fancy! Now that I find myself discussing 
it with you as though, indeed, we were talk- 
ing of it seriously I am inclined to laugh. 
You are just a very foolish young man, 
Mr. Lane.” 

He shook his head. 

“Look here,” he said, “‘I am very good 
at meaning things, but it’s awfully hard for 
me to put thoughts into words. I can’t ex- 
plain how it’s all come about. I don't 
know why among all the girls I’ve seen in 
my own country, or England, or Paris, or 
anywhere, there hasn’t been one who could 
bring me the things you bring; who could 
fill my mind with the thoughts you fill it 
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Che beautiful useful and inexpensive C hristmas Gif? 








For Men 


New model, separable type, 
full nickeled, heavil 
gated seamless case, 


y corru 
permit 
ting insertion of refills 
than a minute. For 
office, store, factory or out 


uoor use 


No. 15, Pint, $1.50 
No. 15Q, Quart, $2.50 


j 
In i¢ss 


home, 


nickeled 


Handsome 
case, adjustab 
nickeled. highly polished; o 


namental and useful in a hun 


triple 


bh] 


le base; heavily 


dred ways in and away from 
home. 


No. 6, Pint, $2.00 
No. 6Q, Quart, $3.00 


Nickel finish Carafe for home, 
club or hotel use Most a 

ceptable as gift or prize —ideal 
in library, bedroom or den 

Corrugated case with 
stopper. 

No. 53, Pint, $3.50 

No. 56, Quart, $4.00 


metal 


Heavy plain nickel case with 
ground-glass silvered stopper 
and silvered chain. For dir 
ing or service table, for library 
or boudoir 


No. 55, Quart, $5.00 


THERMOS Carafe with 
Carrier and Tumbier 
Holder, triple nickel 
plated, splendid for 
serving drinks on porch 
or in summer garden 
Has a hundred uses in 
the home 
. No. 99, Quart, $8.00 


THERMOS knows no Season for this Reason: 


For Women 
Plain nickeled THERMOS Bot 


tle with new cup and attrac 
tive nickel handle which may 
be pressed back when not in 
use, combining container and 
A por 
celain topped cork makes thi 
article exceptional in appear 


drinking cup in one 


ance and utility 
No. 9, Pint, $3.00 
No. 9Q, Quart, $4.00 


THERMOS Food Jars 
convenient for keeping 


ce cream, Cas 


are so 
butter, 
crotes, salads, 
thick soups, stews and chow 
ders at the proper temperature 
until served Keeps hot 12 


hours; cold 30 hours 


No. 601, Pint, $2.50 
No. 602, Quart, $3.50 


Beautiful Carafe, 
plain 


heavy 
nickel case with 
serving handle and metal 
topper. An ideal gift 
for the aged or invalid 


No. 551, Quart, $5.50 


THERMOS Jug for Tea, 
Coffee or Chocolate; 
nickel case, « rrugated 
with handle and 
Handy for 


a delight 


centre 
metal stopper 
afternoon teas; 
ful house gift 
No. 57, Pint, $4.00 
No. 58, Quart, $5.00 


Nickel Finish Tilting 
Carafe amd Holder, 
complete with etched 
crystal tumbler. The 
ideal ice water service 
for home or office 
Kee ps water ice cold 
3 days 


No. 97, Quart, $9.50 


It Serves You Right 
Hot or Cold, Food or Drink, When, Where and As You Like 
Keeps Hot 24 Hours, Keeps Cold 3 Days 


For Chi 


Half Pint THERMOS Bottle, full 
nickel, heavily corrugated; w 
derfully convenient and durable in 
nursery or children’s bedroom 


No. 1544, $1.50 


Pint THERMOS Jug for keeping 
Beef Tea, Hot or Cold Water 
or Cold Milk at the proper 
temperature until the Kiddies 
require them 


No. 57, $4.00 


For every member of the family, 


time of the year —at 


The genuine has the name 


THERMOS stamped on the re 
bottom. 


If not sold near 


Idren 


THERMOS Bottle, full nickel, with 
cupand movable handle ; porcelain 
topped cork Just the thing for 
picnics and every sort of outing 


No. 9'%, Half Pint, $3.00 
THERMOS School Kit of dark 


green Thermaline, red Peltine 
lined, patent clasp fasteners 
nd leather strap handle. For 
r cold class-room lunches 
everages. Complete wit! 

THERMOS Bottle and nickele 4 
metal lunch box, hinge cover 
No. 1684, Half Pint, $3.50 
No. 168, Pint Size, $3.50 









atevery 
home or a-field 
Sold by Dealers Everywhere 


o we will send 
cipt of price. Safe salivary guaranteed 


Write for an interesting booklet 


about THERMOS 










American Thermos 
lx NORWIC 


hoe live in Canada, 






Bottle Company Y 2 


CONNECTICUT 


address Toronto 
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Does your lighting 
pay you a profit? 


Store owners expect every 
department, and every part of 
it, to earn a profit. Why not 
light ? 

Oitice 
a profit on every employe, 
every system, and every part 


Why not 


managers look for 


of their equipment. 
light ? 


Alba Bow! with fixture: “It 


Managers of all kinds 
gets the most light out of — 


-why 
ge c electricity and puts tha gh 
profits from yOur Shere it docs the most goo!” 


business and buildings 
not make 
light ? 
Alba Lighting Equipment 
produces profit-making light. It gets the most light out of your 
electricity, puts that light where it does the most good, makes it 
thoroughly usable, makes your employes see better, feel better, 


work better; decreases sickness, absences, errors and waste; gives 


your customers a greater appreciation of your store, hotel, or 


restaurant; makes them stay longer, buy more and buy better. 


These Lighting Articles are Free 
When you know the facts, it is easy to get “Profit Making Light.”” The fol- 


lowing pamphlets fell the facts. One or more of them will be sent free, on request, 





vith a Portfolio of Individual Suggestions for your particular needs, 
Which are you interested in? 
1-Homes 5-Offices 9-Theatres 
2-Department Stores 6-Clubs 10-Hospitals 
3-Restaurants 7-Hotels 11-Churches 
4-Stores 8-Banks 
Macheth- Evans Glass Company Pittsburgh 
, ales and Showrooms also in New York, Chicago, Philadely hi ia, St Louie Boston 
Pat. O8 Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, San Francisco Macbeth-Ev ans Glass Co Ltd Toronto 
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For Foot and 
Mouth Disease— 





Read about the plague that is 
robbing you of milk and meat 


In this week's issue of 


5 Cents the Copy “The CO U N i RY $1.50 the Year 
of all Newsdealers G E N T L E M AN by Mail 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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with, who could make my days stand still 
and start again, who could upset the whole 
machinery of my life so that when you come 
I want to dance with happiness and when 
you go the day is over for me. I love you, 


Fedora, and I will be faithful to you all my | 
life. You shall live where you choose, but | 
There isn’ t any | 


you must be my wife. 
other way out of it for either of us.’ 

She sat quite still for several moments. 
They were a little behind the curtain and it 
chanced that there was no one in their im- 
mediate vicinity. She felt her fingers sud- 
denly gripped. 
almost at once, but a queer sensation of 
something overmastering seemed to creep 


through her whole being at the touch of his | ‘ 


hand. She rose to her feet. 
“T am going away,” she declared. 
“T haven't offended you?” he begged. 


‘Please sit down. We haven’t half talked | 


things over yet.” 


“‘We have talked too much,” she ar- 


swered. “‘I don’t know really what has come | 
over me that I have let you—that I listen | 
| to you.” 


“Tt is because you feel the truth of what 
I say,”’ he insisted. ‘‘ Don’t get up, Fedora. 


Don’t go away, dear. Let us have at least | 


these few minutes together. I'll do exactly 
as you tell me. I’ll come to your father or 
I'll carry you off. I have a sister here. 
She’ll be your friend - 

“Don’t!” the girl stopped him. 
don’t!” 

She sat down in her chair again. 

**Have I been a brute?” he asked softly. 
“You must forgive me, Fedora. I am not 
much used to girls and I am sort of carried 
away myself, only I want you to believe 
that there’s the real thing in my heart. I'll 
make you just as happy as a woman can be. 
Don’t shake your head, dear. I want you 
to trust me and believ e in me.” 

“I think you're a most extraordinary 
person,” she said at last. “Do you know, 
I’ m beginning to be really afraid of you. 

“You're not,” he insisted. “You're 
afraid of yourself. 
but trouble ahead just now, but I'll take 
you right away from that.” 


** Please 


| 
There was the rustle of skirts, a soft little 


laugh. Richard rose to his feet promptly. 
He had never in all his life been so pleased 
to we elcome his sister 
“Flossie,”” he exc laimed, 
glad you came along! I want to present 
Miss Grex to you. This is my sister, Miss 
Fedora—Lady Weybourne. I was just 


“I’m ever so 


| going to ask Miss Grex to have some tea 


with me,” he went on, “‘but I am not sure 


that she would have considered it proper. | 


Do come along and be chaperon.” 
Lady Weybourne laughed. 

I shall be delighted,” 
have seen you here once or twice before, 
haven’t I, Miss Grex, and some one told 
me that you were Russian. I suppose you 
are not in the least used to the free-and- 


easy ways of us Westerners, but you'll come | 


and have some tea with us, won't you?” 

The girl hesitated. 
for her. 

‘“*I shall be very pleased,” she agreed. 

They found a window table and Lane 
ordered tea. By degrees Fedora came back 
to earth and they had a very gay little tea 
party. At the end of it they strolled back 
into the rooms together. Fedora glanced at 
the watch upon her wrist and held out her 
hand to Lady Weybourne. 

“T am sorry,” she said, “but I must 
hurry away now. It is very kind of you to 
ask me to come and see you, Lady Wey- 
bourne. I shall be charmed.” 

“IT am going to see you down to your car 
if I may,” begged Richard. 

They left the room together. She looked 
almost tremulously at him as they de- 
scended the stairs. 

‘This doesn’t mean, you know,” she 
said, ‘‘that 1—that I agree to all you have 
bee *n saying.” 

“It needn’ ‘t mean anything at all, dear,”’ 
he replied. “‘ This is only the beginning. I 
don’t expect you to realize all that I have 
realized quite so quickly, but I do want — 
to keep it in your mind that this thing has 


come and that it can’t be got rid of. I | 


won't doanything foolish. If it isnecessary 


I will wait, but I am your lover now as I | 


always must be.” 


He handed her into the car, the footman 


in his long white livery standing somberly 
on one side. As the car moved off she gave 
Richard her fingers, and he walked up the 
steps with the smile upon his lips that comes 
to a man only once or twice in his lifetime. 


(TO BE CONTINUED 
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ICY-HOT protected against breakage 


You can see nothing | 
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ICY-HOT 
Jar and Ice 
Cream Pail | 


= 
} 
: 
Keeps Contents i 
Hot 24 Hours, Cold 3 Days ; 


Hot or cold drinkswhen needed: 


WS 
| 1cCY-HOT traveling, fishing, hunting, motoring S 
‘ 


Bottle picnicking,etc. Keeping baby’s milk at 


righttemperature,or invalid shot or cold drink all NY 
night, without heat, ice or botherof preparation. ™ 



















PROTECTED NECK CARAFE takes 
“y place of unsanitary water 
j bettle and pitcher. Neck 
Protectedagainstbreakage 
ICY-HOT LUNCH KITS con- 
tain} -v-Hot Bottles, Jars, 
Lunch | »mpartmentsor 
Boxes. For Workmen, 
School Children, Tour- 
ists, etc.. $1.75 up. 
ICY-HOT JARS keep stews 
meats, oysters, etc., hot 
without fire—desserts cold 
and ice cream solid without 
ice for 3 days, in absolutely 
Sanitarygiasscontainer. In- ICY-HOT 
nerglassbottleis thoroughly Carafe . 
$3.50 up Sx- 
Pitcher easily removed, sterilized; aN 


Coffee and cheaply replaced if broken. Perfectly “NS 


Che ye sanitary — lic quid touches only lass 
Po at dealers— look for ne ICY-HOT 
$5. oo up on bottom. Write for FREE Booklet. 


Pints, $1 ap; Quarts, $2. ap. 
ICY-HOT BOTTLE CO., Dept.B. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Lunch Kit, including > 
Bottie, $1.75 up 
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4 nail driven th a board and 
linched will hold everlastingly— it 
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_No Metal to Rust and Break 
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The Mastic Wall Board t 
Roohng Co 

609 Este Semen 
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An Ideal lames Gift 
Have your friends’ names woven. Better than marking 
ink for wearing apparel, household linen, etc. Ar 
name in fast color thread can be woven into fine white 
cambric tape. $2.00 for 12 doz., $1.25 for 6 doz., 85 
for 3 doz. More than save their cost by preventing 
laundry losses. Orders filled in a week through your 
dealer, or write for samples and order blanks direct tu 
J. & J. CASH, Ltd. 
South Norwalk, Conn. 
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Willys Utility Trucks 






$1350 %4 TON 
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Willys Utility Trucks are the “first aid” 
for your busiest season. 


For when your business is at its best 
and the weather is at its worst they enable 
you to accomplish the otherwise impossible. 


One of these efficient trucks can do 
the work of three or four teams. 


Also they eliminate the expense of as 
many drivers and helpers. 


Their use can wipe out your holiday 
delivery troubles. 


They make possible regular scheduled 
deliveries—deliveries that never fail. 


They are not affected by a freezing 
temperature; cannot get played out; do 


Catalogue on request. 





Le 


Please address Dept. 151 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio © 


Manufacturers also of Overland Pleasure Cars and Delivery Cars 


oe : ibm. 





, For your holiday rush 


not balk at snow storms; and have no legs 
to break on icy pavements. 


Also you can work them night and 
day, for they require no long rests. 


The thermo-syphon natural circulating 
cooling system of the Willys Utility Truck 
is adapted to the use of non-freezing solu- 
tions. Its large pipes and water passages 
do not clog. 


There is no pump to be put out of 
business by freezing water. 


Order today. The holidays are here. 
Tomorrow you'll be called on to get busy 
and when the rush comes your horses will 
be incapable of “delivering the goods.” 


Dealers in all principal cities. wer 
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After 15 Years in the Spotlight 


Goodyears Play the Leading Role 


No Other Tire 
Endorsed Like This 


How can you know which tire excels — which 
has stiper-quality ? 


Not by looks, not by claims, not by vague im- 
pressions, And not by verdicts here and there. 
The surest guide is the vote of all Motordom, after 
years of experience with millions of tires. 


That's why we cite Goodyear tire sales — 
largest in the world. And the Goodyear amazing 
gains. In the fiscal year just ended we sold nearly 
1% million pneumatic automobile tires. 


That shows men’s seasoned preference. They 
have tested these tires for 15 years, on hundreds 
of thousands of cars. It is evident that Good- 
years have excelled, on the average, as safe, 
sturdy, enduring tires, 


The Long, Hard Road 


The road to this place has been long and 
hard and costly. Our research work alone has 
cost us $100,000 yearly. 





Costly materials, features and methods are needed 
for such a tire. One exclusive process—our” On-Air” 
cure—costs us $450,000 yearly. 

For years this high manufacturing cost was a 
handicap. Our No-Rim-Cut tires, in days of small 
output, were priced one-fifth higher than other 
standard tires. We had to prove them more than 
one-fifth better. 


Four Major Savings 


Our place was won, in large part, by these four 
exclusive features: 


Our No-Rim-Cut feature —controlled by 
secrecy — which completely ends nm-cutting. 


Our “On-Air” cure — used by us alone — 


which saves countless needless blow-outs. 








SS 
OOD ‘ SYEAR 


AKRON, OHIO 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With All-Weather Treads or Smooth 





Our rubber rivets—formed during 
vulcanization. This patent method reduces 
loose tread risk by 60 per cent. 
All-Weather treads—tough and 
double-thick, flat and smooth-running, sharp-edged 
and resistless. 


Let the Tires Tell 


The tires will tell you what these things mean in 
safety and strength, less trouble, more mileage. Give 
them a chance — let them prove it. 

Do it now, for this All-Weather tread means 
the ideal winter tire. 

You will save in first cost, because our matchless 
production has brought prices down and down. 
You will save in last cost. You will save annoy- 

ance. How can you doubt this when Goodyear 

tires hold the place they hold > 


Any dealer will supply you. If the 
wanted size is not in stock, he will get 
it from our nearest branch. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


AKRON, OHIO 


December 5, 19/4 
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THE SATURDAY 


BILLY FORTUNE AND THE 
TEN-CENT LIMIT 


(Continued from Page 20 


day or they won’t work. And they can’t 
get it. Beef’s too high to feed to huskies.” 

Red wasn’t so far gone but he was givin’ 
a kind of woozy attention. 

“Aw!” he says. “There's plenty of beef. 
Ain’t this a cow-country? I'd like to have 
the contract. I could furnish ’em. If I 
couldn’t do no other way I could rustle a 
few strays. Nobody would ever miss ’em. 
I could find a way.” 

Nobody ought to have noticed what he 
was sayin’ with him in that shape. If he’d 
been let alone it would have been nothin’ 
but talk, and nobody would have remem- 
bered it. That was one time when Bat 
showed kinda poor judgment, it struck me. 
Mebbe he’d had a couple or so too. 

“Yes,”” he says, “‘a man that is a thief 
can mostly always find a way to thieve if 
he’s lookin’ for it.” 

That’s what he said, just that way. I 
backed away quick from where I was 
standin’ in between ’em, so as not to get in 
the road. But I needn’t have bothered. 
Anywhere between bein’ sober and havin’ 
only three or four, Red would have hopped 
him; but it’s like I tell you—he changed 
dispositions as he went along. He didn’t do 
a blessed thing but stand where he was, 
rockin’ on his heels and grippin’ the edge of 
the bar with a glaze comin’ over his eyes. 

“Hear that now!” he says with his voice 
goin’ all flat with the drink. “‘ Hear that 
now! Insultin’ a gentleman, just because a 
gentleman’s kid is a cripple. How can I 
help it? Ain’t I done everything I could? 
Say now, Fletch, ain’t I done everything 
I could?” 

He forgot to wait for anybody to answer 
him because the weepin’ come on him, and 
then I took him and steered him back up to 
the hotel and put him to bed with him 
moanin’ and blubberin’. I wasn’t listenin’ 
any more to what he said. I didn’t want to 
have the whole evenin’ spoiled. 

Well, that’s the way it stood when we 
started back toward home next day. We 
wasn't any of us ready tostart. You can’t 
have a real pleasant whizzer in just one 
night. Nobody had near finished up by 
mornin’; but we had to light out just the 
same. 

We hung together till we’d got up through 
Sunrise, in that rough mess of hills, and then 
we spread out. It’s a bad piece of country 
to hunt strays in—all up and down and full 
of them crazy little draws and cafions and 
sloughs; and there wasn’t any fences to 
speak of then, not till we’d get up on the 
Four-J ground. It was bound to be slow 
work. 

It wasn’t till the second evenin’ that I 
saw any of the boys. I'd rode clear west to 
the river, crossin’ backward and forward, 
but without gettin’ very far north from 
Sunrise; and I was circlin’ back to the trail 
to see what luck the rest had had when I 
run across Bat. He was settin’ still in his 
saddle down between a couple of little hills. 
He was a little out of my course, but when 
he saw me he hollered to me. 

“Come here, Billy!”’ he says. “‘Look at 
this.” 

It was a steer hide he was lookin’ at. It 
had been stripped off and pushed back 
under a bunch of sagebrush, so as to kind of 
hide it. It was fresh; it must have been 
skinned since mornin’, because if it had 
been there overnight the coyotes would sure 
have located it and worried it round. And 
there was other signs too. 

“He worked alone,” I says, “‘and he had 
an awful sharp knife, and he was in an 
awful hurry to get through. You can tell 
he worked alone because he had to cut the 
meat up in pieces to pack it off on horse- 
back. Made several trips—didn’t he? —by 
the way his tracks show. And his knife 
was so sharp he slit the hide ever so many 
places. He was in such a rush that he only 
cut the brand off the flank and overlooked 
the shoulder. That’s our brand on the 
shoulder. It must have been one of the 
critters we got last spring from the Circle- 
Bar folks. Yes, sir, that man was rushed 
for time. He must have saw some of us 
round here and knew we was liable to run 
up on him if he didn’t hurry. Cut that 
brand off the shoulder, Bat, and let’s take 
it with us.” ‘ 

He was down on the ground, feelin’ in his 
pocket behind; and then he felt through 
the rest. 


“Shucks!” he says. “I ain’t got my 
knife, Billy. What did I do with it? I 
ain’t noticed havin’ it, notthistrip. I must 
have left it in the bunkhouse. Give me 
yours a minute.” 

He took the piece out and I put it in my 
saddle-pocket; and pretty soon I run 
across the Boss and I showed it to him. He 
was bothered considerable, the Boss was, 
though a body wouldn't hardly have thought 
so by the way he took it. 

“Well!” he says. “Well!” He set and 
studied for a minute. “Huh!” he says. 
“Why, Billy, I thought we'd cured that 
kind of thing the last grand jury. There 
must be strangers round that hadn’t heard 
about that yet.” 

And then Red McGee come up and took 
alook. He come from off toward the south 
of where I'd been. 

“Would you look at that!” he says. 
“ And that ain’t all either. There’s another 
one right over yonder a piece—down in 
that draw the other side of that scrub cedar. 
I seen it just a little bit ago. I’llshow you!” 

Well, there it was. And that wasn’t the 
worst of it; because when the Boss got down 
and started to turn the hide over with his 
foot to see the other side, he stooped down 
quick and picked somethin’ off the ground 
that had been layin’ under the corner. He 
showed it to me pretty soon when just me 
and him were together. It was Bat’s knife 
that he’d lost. It sent a quick little cold 
chill chasin’ up and down my back to look 
at it, with that skull on the end of the handle 
grinnin’ up at me. There just couldn’t be 
any mistake about it. 


Boss. 

There wasn’t but one thing to think if 
a body was going to try to settle it by 
thinkin’. I stopped to consider, trying to 
match the notion up with my notion of Bat. 

“IT don’t believe it!” I says. 

“TI wish I didn’t,” says the Boss. 
“What's the reason you don’t?” 

“*There’s several,” I says. “In the first 
place it was him that showed me that first 
hide.” 

““Yes,”’ says the Boss; 
might do that.” 

“Oh!” I says. “Well, but if that’s a 
reason for thinkin’ he done it, it was Red 
that showed us the second hide.” 

“If Red was only 2 little smarter,” says 
the Boss. “ Besides, here’s this knife.” 

“T don’t care,” I says; “I don’t believe 
it. Why, say! 
mornin’ he come along huntin’ a job, when 
you told him you was willin’ to bet a stack 
of blues on him? Well, he wouldn’t have 
played it this way on you, not after that. 
He couldn't.” 

“I'l like to think so,” says the Boss. 
He waited a while then, turnin’ the thing 
over and over in his mind; but I could see 
he wasn’t arrivin’ anywhere. He’s real 
quick at makin’ up his mind to like a 
man, but he’s awful slow when it comes 
to judgin’ a man the other way. He's so 
afraid he'll do somethin’ unfair; but if he 
ever does work himself up to speakin’ out 
I'd a heap rather it wouldn’t be me he was 
talkin’ to. 

“Say,” I says, “I wish you'd let me talk 
to Bat, instead of you—at first anyway. 
It can’t do any hurt, can it? I'll bet a 
dollar I could find out. You let me!” 

“Would you, Billy?” he says. “I wish 
you would. I certainly don’t hanker to 
tackle it. Go ahead!” 

I did, too, the very next mornin’ when me 
and Bat started off together for the day's 
ridin’. I’d been figurin’ it over durin’ the 
night, patchin’ different things together, till 
I'd kind of worked it out. I waited till we 
got to a spring after a bit where there was 
shade and a place to set. 

“Let's get a drink,” I says, “‘and take a 
little smoke and rest a minute.”” And then 
when we'd got our cigarettes goin’ I picked 
up a little stick and pulled his knife out of 
my pocket and commenced whittlin’. The 
knife was just like we'd found it, all smeary 
and gummed up from the way it had been 
used, with a mess of the steer’s red hairs 
stickin’ to it. That’s the way I wanted him 
to see it. He got his eye on it right away 
and reached out for it. 

“Hello!” he says. “Why, there’s my 
knife! Where'd you get it?” I held it out 
in the flat of my hand so he could see. 


“a smart man 


“What do you think, Billy?” says the 
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Safety first ! 
Grooved runners 


prevent skidding 


Every live 


Flexible 





boy and girl wants a Flexible Flyer — 


the fastest, safest, and strongest sled made. 


it W 






The only steering sled 
with grooved runners 


Prevent 
control 


skidding. Give complete steering 
Handsomely finished, and so strong 
ill last a lifetime. 


An ideal Christmas Gift 


Eight sizes 


ranging from 38 to 101 
inches long. 

Sold by leading Hardware Deal- 
ers and Department Stores. 





F Cardboard 

model show 
ing steering arrange 
ment. Also attractive 
booklet. Write today! 
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Teach your boy 


to “use his head” 


He is growing physically, mentally. His sur 
his amusements are making him to 


y what he will be tomorrow. See that his games, 


his playthings develop his thinking powers 





EtiGiilanie.) 
MODEL BUILDER. 


Here is the game your boy needs; it's a game that 


akes him think constructively a big nt&an’s game 
at fosters his inventive and creative genius. And 
s fun, too—will amuse him (and you, too) for hours 
The American Mode! Builder contains all main 


hanical parts used in modern engineering 
nickel-plated steel girders, gears 


ions, pulleys, beams, bolts, nuts, etc., with which 

can build bridges, derricks, elevators, tower 
lanes, ferris wheels, printing presses, auto 

yiles, etc. Fathers and boys, too 

Write for handsome, illustrated free book 

The Story of Steel,’ which shows dozens of new 

Miels and t« all about the American Model 
der 

Eight sizes, 50c up, at Sporting Goods, Toy and 


partment stores everywhere 


The American Mechanical Toy Co. 


320 East First St., Dayton, Ohio 
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without stropping. 





FIVE FREE SHAVES 


WE RUN NO RISK IN MAKING THIS OFFER 
BECAUSE WE KNOW IT WILL MAKE YOU A 
LIFETIME USER OF CLARK BLADES 


Clark’s Secret Temper Hollow Ground Blades 


retain their keenness without stropping—cut the wiriest beards with exceeding 
ease and impart that comfortable, satisfied feeling which is so hard to describe. 


FREE OFFER ¢o all users of safety razors _— single-edge — 





sell the ABOVE SET COMPLETE FOR $1.00. Set con- 
sists of a Silver King—Triple Silver Plated razor with heavy 
knurled handle and 5 SECRET TEMPER Blades in Blade con- 
tainer. Packed in a neat alligator design case lined with 
fine grass-green Silk Plush. 
every particular to be as fine as razors offered at a much 


Get one, examine it, use it thoroughly, and jf it isn’t just as we represent it, 
return it, and we will cheerfully refund your money. 

We further guarantee that the 5 blades will give you 25 satisfactory shaves 
lf they do not, we will give you enough blades to make 
good the 25 shaves. Extra blades—-5 for 25c, 10 for 50c, and 21 for $1.00. 
All first-class dealers should carry Clark Razors and Blades in stock. If 
your dealer can’t supply you send $1.00 and his name and we will send 
you this handsome set by return maii, postpaid. 


CLARK BLADE & RAZOR C 


| 
| 
| 


and we will send you —. a 
send you Free 


Clark blade to fit. 


Our Guarantee is that 
each Clark Secret TEMPER 
Hottow Grounp Blade will 
give 5 smooth shaves without 
stropping. 


TO INDUCE 
EVERYONE 


To use Clark’s SECRET 
TEMPER Blades we will 


We guarantee this razor in 


60 SUMMER AVENUE 
NEWARK, N. J. 











REF UGEES from the WAR ZONE 


A fortunate anticipation of present transit facilities enables 

offer « f ul ‘1 stock of impor * Our birds 
e it You and if not up to Your standard 
sare satisfied. Onnaries 






notes ; trills and water bubble 
ar $1.00, § § $2.00 tre 
Yine ‘Hise Bibbor Winners, 15.00, $20.00, 
§ ages, $1.75 to §5.00 
~~! Faking Parrote, t 00, $15.00, $20. 00, 
$™ $100. 00, accord: 
ne i; vooa ary arrot Cages, $3 00 to $12.50 
“Histery of the Canary,” mailed free 


' GEORGE H.HOLDEN New York, N-Y. 


| Seates for $1.00. Write for prices on larger quantities. 


TEXAS PECANS 


New crop pecans direct from native home. 


10 Ibs., $2.00 20 Ibs., $3.75 50 lbs., $8.75 
Prices are for choice nuts f.o.b. Coleman, Texas. 
3-lb. trial order prepaid to any post office in United 


Remittance must accompany order. 
Order to~day—insure delivery for the Holidays 


Concho-Colorado Pecan Co., Coleman, Texas 





\ moet practical feature of this greatest of boy 
Hagaszines ts ite departmen % How to M ke 
i Natur tudy, Inventions and Discover 
« snd Bo ry Hobb vies, These suggest to boys prac 
a) ways to keep their hands busy And the 
pri ted in Pun rope pe aN Bo ww beep thes 
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AW lise Christmas Gift. 


1 rain food 


r Chri 


$i. 00 for a whole year 


at noewe stand 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING co. 


242 American Building, Detroit, Michigan 



































Modern painters always use 


EVENING POST 


“The Boss picked it up,” I says. “‘ Yes- 
terday evenin’. Down there right beside 
that second hide we found.” 

He pulled his hand back, and I heard him 
draw his breath quick and hard through his 
teeth; but he didn’t say a word. I wasn’t 
lookin’ at him; I was lookin’ at my whit- 
tlin’. I reckon it was as much as a minute 
before I said the next thing. 

“Listen, Bat,” I says. 
hate to crab another man’s game; but I 


“T always did | 


certainly do wish you'd explain to me why | 


you're playin’ it this way.” 

“Billy!” hesays. “‘ You don’t think ——” 

“Oh, sugar!” I says. “‘Don’t start that 
now with me. I know you didn’t. But 
there’s proof you did. A cow-country jury, 
with everybody on it ownin’ cattle and 
missin’ a few every year, don’t need such 
a great sight of proof. There’d be a plumb 


plenty to get you a couple years or so. But | 
I know better. I know who done it and so | 


do you. What are you goin’ todo about it?” 

He was lookin’ at me straight with his 
eyes fair eatin’ into me. 

“How do you know?” he says. 

I laughed at him. “I ain’t so dumb,” I 
says. “I got eyes; and my head works a 
little by spells. He took your money that 
time, didn’t he—the couple you !eft for him 
to take? You thought I wasn’t noticin’. 
He got drunk with some of one of ’em down 
there at Guernsey. I don’t know what he 
done with the other one. Anyway he stole 
your money, didn’t he? And he stole your 
knife, too, from the same place, right where 
you left it. And down there at Fletch’s, 
when he had them drinks in him, was when 


he got the drunk notion of runnin’ in some 


beef to them huskies. He wouldn’t really 
have done it, mebbe, if he hadn’t happened 
to run onto a lonesome critter in them 
lonesome hills, just when the notion was 
fresh in his mind and just when the drink 
was goin’ stale. I don’t know. 
figured it was just easy money; or mebbe 
he figured on sendin’ it to his wife and kid. 
It don’t matter. He done it and he got 
away with it so easy the first time, he come 
back and done it again. And he left your 
knife there. I expect he done that on pur- 
pose, didn’t he? ‘He wouldn’t want the 
knife any more; and that was a good way 
to get rid of it, besides knowin’ what the 
Boss would think when he found it. You 
can figure that out yourself just as good 
as I can. 

“And if you're good at noticin’, mebbe 
‘you noticed a few little things about Red 
since he come in last night. His saddle, for 
instance. He wasn'tridin’ thesamesaddle he 
started from the ranch with. He'd changed.” 

He quit tryin’ to bluff it out with me 
then. 

“Yes, Billy,” he says. 

“All right!”’ I says. 
| goin’ to do about it?” 


” 


“I know it’s so. 
“And what are you 


Mebbe he | 


He didn’t answer that straight, but just 


come back with another question: 
“Billy, are you one of the kind that runs 
round tellin’ things you know? 
fhat?” I says. ““Me?” It made me 
hot for a minute. But then I let that go. 
“No, I ain’t,” Isays. “I ain't ever goin’ to 
say a word. And neither will the huskies, 
because they knew the meat was stole 
when they bought it from him. They’re 
used to that. They get it cheap and they 
keep still. They won't tell. But that ain’t 


| it. It’s what you're goin’ to do.” 


iZiINC 


That’s what makes them | 
modern painters. If your. 
painter is not a modern! 
painter, our little book on 
zinc will help you mod- 
ernize him. 
Ask for booklet, ‘Your Move” 
The New Jersey Zinc Company 
55 Wall Street, New York 


Forbig contract jobs consult our Research Bureau | 
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He picked up a handful of gravel and 
set there poppin’ the pebbles into the spring 
with his thumb, slow and absent-minded, 
till by and by he’d thought it out. 

“I made a mean little limit bet when I 
dropped that money for him to find,” he 
says. “I oughtn’t to have done that. 


| ought to have played human, with the 


limit off. I thought I'd learned! But it 
| ain’t too late yet, is it? I guess I'll just 
stay with it and bet my stack.” 

“Bat!” I says. “For pity’s sake! You 
mean you’ re goin’ to let it be like it is? 
| You're goin’ to take chances 

He put out his hand and stopped me. 

“Nary chance!” he says. “I'd be takin’ 
chances the other way. How do I know 
what he done it for? If he’s really got a 
wife and kid——— Oh, well!”” He broke off 
short with that and got up on his feet and 
made ready to climb back to his saddle. 
As he swung up he grinned over his 
shoulder at me. “I've certainly enjoyed 
meetin’ you!” he says. “You keep my 
knife for me till we meet again, will you, 
Billy?” And with that he struck in his 
spurs and lit out. 

His pony turned up after a while, but he 
never did. That was all of him. And I 
never said a word. 


MAACO IY 
The Ideal Gift"§ 


December 5, 1914 


Style 757 


The Shirt 
that Fits 


The Smart Evening Dre *ss_ Shirt. 
Mushroom-pleated, non-bulging, im- 
Body of white 


pongee. Sot t< wr} au nder ed « louble pique 


ported cambric bosom, 


cuffs. Pre-shrunk neckband. Yourown 


Dak Saf 
Prices, $2.00, $2.5 


} + 

sleeve length. 
’ - A 

and $3.00—according to quailty of 

material, 

Ask your dealer for Emery Style 757. If he 

won't supply you, write to us for name of 

dealer who will. 

Catalog of Emery Shirts at $1.50up with Ethics of a 

Gentleman's Dress,” sent te any address on request. 


W. M. Steppacher & Bro., Inc., Philadelphia 


Offices also: New York, Chicago, St. Louis 
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to Pipe smokers! 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS 
OFFER ax 
One pound 
EUTOPIA 
MIXTURE 
with Genuine 
French Briar Pipe. 


$1.50 Prepaid 

An ideal gift to ~ 
your friends who 
lovea choice blend 
of sm king tobacco 

Blendedaccor 
ing to a secret for 
mula that has been 
in the Cameron 
family for years, 
fr om the choicest 
North Carolina 
Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Turkish 
Perique, Latakia and Havana 

ccos. Pac ked in hands some full pound } 

cans. Gets its wonderful aroma and flavor 
fr om natural aging — like old wine 
Christmas Gift Offer — Send us «ve names and 
addresses of your friends, with $1.50 for each ind 
of Eutopia Mixture ordered, and we will send the 
tobacco and pipe to each, by mail prepaid, with 
your card and Christmas Greetings, on any date you 
specify. We guarantee they will be pleased. If not 
the tobacco may be returned at our expense and 
we will return the money to you. 
















This 50-cent genuine French Briar 
Pipe given FREE with each Christ- 
mas Order of Eutopia Mixture. 


Look up your Christmas list and see to how many 
men you can ive this glad surprise without 
uble or risk ank reference: National State and 
City Bank, Planters’ National Bank of Ric hmond 
Interesting booklet aboul choice tobaccos and hun 
dreds of letters from satished smokers mailed on request 


CAMERON TOBACCO CO. 
Semmes and 9th Sts. Richmond, Va. 
The above offer expires after January ist, 1915. 























From California Orchard Direct to You 
Burbank sugar prunes; delicious to cock or eat like candy. 
Also clean-packed dried apricots. Avonwood Brand —sun- 
cured —sterilized—sealed air-tight at orchard. Either, in 
8 Ib. net . om, $2.00 prepaid U.S. Hat_G. Ossurn, 
Box P277, Los Gatos, Santa Clara County, California. 





P ATEN ‘ABLE IDEAS WANTED. Manu- 
facturers want Owen patents. Send 
for 3 free books; inventions wanted, 


etc. les nal rent or no fee 144, facilities 


OWEN, 33 Owen 
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THE SATURDAY 





Remember Your 
First Gun? 


You probably remember yet the thrill 
of real joy when you got your first gun 

Today you can pass that moment of pride 
and pleasure along to your boy, without 
the danger that attends a powder rifle 


DAISY 


PUMP GUN 


The new Daisy Pump Gun is the finest rifle ever 
built for boys. It is so good that, while we de 





sixty are getting fun and training from it. Exhibi 
tion rifle experts are using it regularly 























This wonderful achievement in air rifle design 
works just like a magazine hunting rifle. You shoot 
it as fast as you can work your arm, without tak 
ing your hands out of shooting position. 

Don't your hands just itch to see how it works 
Wouldn't you like the rare pleasure of handing 
one to your boy, and teaching him how to use it 

At all hardware and sporting goods dealers 

The New Daisy Pump Gun, 50-shot repeater . $3.00 
Other Daisy Models . ‘ > . 5c to $2.50 

If your dealer does not handle Daisy Air Rifles, we will 
send any model direct from factory on receipt of price 
Interesting descriptive circular on request 


Boys —A Christmas “Tip” 


Christmas morn will find thousands of American boys 
t. greatest daisy with 








x 
keen delight Now is 
Uncle Bill know about the Daisy-—-and how 
nuct - 


est sort of sport. But dont just say 
you want an “air gun be sure t« 
say Daisy 


Your Christmas Money 


Every boy gets some — how can 
you get more fun out 
of it than by investing 
it in a Daisy Pump 
Gun? If Christmas 
doesn't bring you a 


signed it for young America, boys from six to 









Daisy, buy one yourself 








DAISY MANUFACTURING CO. 
287 Union St. 
Plymouth, Michigan 
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Vest 
Pocket 
KODAK 


fitted with 


Kodak Anastigmat 
Lens f.8. 


$10.00 


A™ pocket camera that will 
really go in the vest pocket- 


easily. 











A lens that gives micro- 
scopic definition and has speed Actual Size 

to spare, a ball bearing shutter that works silently, 
accurately, without jerk or jar. 


j 
Ask vour dealer, with Christmas in mind 
Sold also in combination with a dainty satin finish 
| 


leather case and silk container at thirteen dollars 














WE PAY THIS MAN 412290 AWEEK 








E is Mr. J. J. Neal, of Vir- 

ginia, a student of medicine. 
During the past eight weeks we 
paid him $976.00 for looking after 
the subscription work of The 
Saturday Evening Post, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal and 
The Country Gentleman. 











F you have some spare time, you can convert it into 
money just as Mr. Neal and a host of others are doing. Thou- 
sands of men and women who have only occasional leisure hours 
are each earning from two to forty dollars a week. Many others 
who can give us their entire time earn correspondingly more. 


We need representatives in every part of the country to look 
after renewals and to forward the new orders for these three pub- 
lications. For this work we pay liberally in salary and commission. 


Before January First alone there are more than 400,000 
renewals to be forvrarded. 
after this business. 
line at once. 


We will provide everything required and give you all the 
necessary instruction. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


It requires a lot of agents to look 
If you can do this for us locally, drop us a 


Address Box 685, Agency Division, 


me A 
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Boys of 5 or Boys of 50 All Find Fun In 





MECCANO 


Built with Strips of Shining Steel 


HE Meccano Boy grows up— Meccano helps 

to make a man of him— but he never outgrows 

his liking for Meccano. Father and son share in the 

fun of building models with Meccano. ‘That is because 

§ Meccano is not only good fun —it’s good sense. It 
illustrates sound engineering principles. 

With Meccano you can make real machinery in miniature, 

with wheels that turn and beams that lift. You can make 


bridges, battleships, towers, derricks, aéroplanes—a new 
toy every day, and every toy works. 

Meccano parts are interchangeable, so that you can build 
scores and scores of models with a single outfit. 
Meccano Outfits are complete with all necessary building 
parts, also big illustrated Instruction Book 


Sold by all Toy Dealers, Department Stores, et 
Prices from $1.00 up 


Here is a book for every boy: 


aii 2 f y The Story of Meccano, by the Meccano Boy. Interesting read- 
tre € Book A 0. I ing all the way. 


Plenty of pictures. Write for free book No. 1. 


MECCANO COM PANY, INC., 71 West 23d St. (Corner of Sixth Ave.), New York City 
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Mighty Good Underwear, Men, 


| to Spend the Winter in— 
) and Only 
, $ ~\50c Per Garment_ 
Yes, sir, fiie~wihter under- 


wear—lots better than its pricé usually 
buys—plenty good enough for any sensible, substantial“Gtizen who 
wants solid worth and not fnlls*for-hisemoney,_.. 


 50c H $1.00 per 
per AN Union 
Garment Suit 


ELASTIC AMT 


UNDERWEAR 


Look at thatelastic collarette that snuggles up around 


the neck and keeps out the cold. Think of these 
Unbreakable Seams 


Your money back or a new garment for any one 
returned with a seam broken. Look at that 
improved, firmly knit cuff which hugs the wrist and 
won't flare, and note that example of thorough 
workmanship in the waistband. There’s extra 
value for your money, plain as daylight, and these are only a few 
of the many superionties of this bang-up men’s underwear. 











“Hanes” is the winter underwear for comfort, service and worth. 
Demand it—and see that the label is in the neckband. If you don't 
know the “Hanes” dealer in your town, write us. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 























Hidden in obscure, out-of-the-way places 
are thousands of little Robbins & Myers Mo- 
tors, driving electric sign flashers. 

Here these little motors work, under ex- 
treme conditions, night after night, month 
after month, without care or attention. And 
because Robbins & Myers small Motors give dependable 
service under conditions as severe as these, they are used 
not only by leading sign manufacturers but by the fore- 
most makers of electrically driven machines of all kinds. 


Call on Us for Small-Motor Advice 


Whether you are a manufacturer requiring thousands 
of motors yearly, or if you need but one motor for 
your own use, the service of our Engineers is yours 
without charge, without obligation. 

We have made a specialty of small motors for 18 years. 
We build nothing else. And from our collective experience 
gathered in solving thousands of problems, we can suggest 
the solution to yours. Write us today. Our little booklet, 

Doing the World's Work,’’ mailed Free, 


THE ROBBINS & MYERS CO., Springfield, O. 


BRANCHES: New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Rochester, St. Louis. Agencies in all Principal Cities. 


Electric Sign Flasher Operated 
by Robbins & Myers Motor 


December 5, 19/4 
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THE SATURDAY 


JERMYM THE MUNIFICENT 


(Continued from Page 8&8) 


leave milk at this door every day; second, 
that the inhuman scoundrel who charged 
rent for such a shelter should be brought to 
task. And coincidentally with these resolu- 
tions came the ambulance. 

They took him not ungently—for they 
found three of his ribs were broken—to the 
hospital, and would have placed him in the 
psychopathic ward had not the letters in 
his pocket proved his identity as Jermym 
the millionaire. 

The consternation of this discovery bor- 
dered closely on a riot among the internes 
and visiting surgeons, as a result of whose 
assiduous concern he was given several 
complimentary hypodermic injections of 
morphine and borne away in a sort of tri- 
umph, in the most commodious ambulance 
the hospital could provide, to his own resi- 
dence. 

Behind a closed door he lay for many 
days, sick and alone but not forgotteni. 
Outside his closed door the old retainers of 
his wife’s household kept a vulturelike vigil, 
speculating on his demise and the probabili- 
ties of pensions. They led fat lives, these 
future pensioners, notwithstanding their 
master was a cross-grained, crabbed old 
bear; for he would no more have discharged 
one of them than he would have sold his big, 
musty house, or his yacht, or his private 
exile, or anything that was his and pertained 
to his wife’s estate and gave him a sense of 
the worthiness of riches. 

Of the hushed circle beyond his door he 
knew nothing, but the concern of the great 
world, whose voice is the press, was set 
before him each morning in clear type 
covetous speculations on the size of his for- 
tune not unpleasing to his vanity, though a 
trifle bitter. It was plain enough that the 
world would love him the better for being 
dead—a not unusual misfortune of rich 
men to be so loved. But he only screwed 
up the corners of his mouth. They wanted 
his money; and it was the want of money 
that gave money its value—that was his 
side of the bargain and the basis of all 
sound business too—the rate on loans. 

Let them want it—the more covetously, 
unchristianly, murderously, the better he 
liked it; it was good business. However, 
there remained a slight bitterness. 

Jermym had never had a sick day before 
in his life; and, despite the severity of his 
present pain, he was suspiciously incredu- 
lous of the doctor’s serious view of his con- 
dition, submitting to him only with the 
same closeness with which he would have 
transacted any piece of business. 

“You shall have two weeks; not a day 
more!”’ he said, referring to the term of his 
submission, and refused to have a trained 
nurse, with a blunt: “‘The proposition does 
not interest me.” 

And so he lay there alone behind his 
closed door; and so, too, for the first time 
since his boyhood, he was given a moment's 
respite from financial affairs in which to 
commune with himself. 

His reflections began with a comparison 
of his own virtue, his health and prosperity, 
with the sins of ‘the multitude—the negli- 
gence, improvidence and dissipation that 
are the causes of sickness; for, of course, 
no one need be sick; sickness was a pun- 
ishment, an excellent provision of Provi- 
dence—except in the case of children. 

He never could have explained the divine 
justice in permitting the worship of Moloch. 
He was inclined to differ with Providence 
on the matter of visiting the sins of the 
fathers on the children. He differed, but he 
did not interfere; that was the fault of 
charity. Indeed, he would rather have as- 
sisted Providence in the punishment of the 
fathers—especially those who clung will- 
fully to poverty and ignorance, despising 
charity, hiding themselves away in such 
dark places as Number 1—1 Allen Street 
places that should never be permitted to 
exist, much less made a source of shameful 
profit. 

Thus Jermym’s reflections brought him 
at once face to face with his two resolu- 
tions, both of which he proceeded to put 
into immediate effect. The first, that the 
best dairy company in the city should leave 
milk every day for Lola’s baby brother, in- 
volved no difficulties beyond the question 
of quantity. Ten pints a day was doubtless 
excessive, but the decimal facilitated book- 
keeping; and as for the milk being wasted 
well, it was almost a misfortune that the 
company had quoted its prices in pints in- 
stead of quarts. 


The second resolution, that the scoundrel 
who charged rent for such a habitation as 
Number 1—1 Allen Street should be brought 
to repentance, offered, on the other hand, 
an insurmountable difficulty. Jermym's 
first step was to bring the house to the at- 
tention of the city’s Board of Health. The 
honorable board sent an inspector at once, 
who took cognizance and rendered to Jer- 
mym a report in person. All the require- 
ments of the law had been complied with in 
the matter of windows, sanitation and fire 
escapes. 

Jermym looked up from the coal fire in 
the grate over which he was bending. Had 
the board no ears? Had the coughing es- 
caped the inspector’s notice? But the 
inspector smilingly denied the city’s respon- 
sibility. 

“Both the national and the city tu- 
berculosis societies are private charities,” 
he said—adding significantly, “and sup- 
ported by private donations. If you 


would care to have me refer the matter to | 


them 

“No! No! No!” hastily returned Jer- 
mym. “I’m obliged to you.” 

His next step was to order his lawyers to 
bring suit against the owner of the tenement 
for bodily injuries received as the result of 
a stair-rail that was insufficient protection 
to life and limb. In compliance his lawyers 
served a summons on the rent ‘collector, 
who passed it on to the agent, who passed 
it on to a certain trust company, who found 
it improperly drawn in respect to the word 
“owner” and returned it to the lawyers, 
who immediately sent it by the hand of one 
of their younger members to their injured 
client. 

In a word, Number 1—1 Allen Street was 
part of an estate Jermym had once put in 
trust for his wife, and which had reverted 
to himself at her death. 

“We shall let the matter rest,”” wheezed 
Jermym as he laid the document in the 
grate and prodded the coals vigorously 
with the poker. 

So, indeed, he would have let the matter 
rest, could he have done so; but this par- 
ticular business of bringing a scoundrel to 
repentance had given his self-communings 
a head start. He could not now escape 
from the reflections that the fevered brain 
of sickness brought crowding in on him. 

One infinitesimal item out of all his virtu- 
ous prosperity burned into his conscience 
the grain of evil that overbalances the ton 
of righteousness—the rent he received from 
a piece of property held under an inviolate 
deed of trust. Nor did the matter rest until! 
he had instructed his lawyers to buy the 
property out from under the trust and have 
it torn down, with a final injunction to let 
him hear no more of it. 

And now Jermym’s communings took a 
new course that skirted the subject of his 
philanthropy, yet without penetrating it. 
Here again were matters that would not 
rest. He became now the prey of a set of 
reflections centering about the visual recol- 
lection of a crazy old man rocking crazily 
in a crazy chair. Not, of course, because he 
was not prepared to cry Tut! Tut! to any 
idea that the picture was not genuine; and 
yet the words of the old man rang clear in 
his memory: “‘Eet will not be easy! Eet 
will not be easy!” 

There was truth in that—a truth that the 
very vehemence of his Tut! Tut! admitted. 
He took out his wallet and read again the 
letters from the experts, and, replacing them 
deliberately in the pocket of his dressing 
gown, prodded the coals in the grate. Evi- 
dence enough! 

Still he was troubled. He sent to his 
office for a certain tin box, a battered old 
tin box that was locked with a key that had 
tinkled for years on the end of his watch- 
chain. From the box he took first his new ly 
drawn will and read the sentence: “‘The 
collection shall be known as The Jermy m 
Collection for the Encouragement of Art.’ 
The philanthropist in him had smacked lips 
over that sentence, but now it had lost 
something of its flavor. 

He took next from the box a bundle of 
policies insuring his paintings against fire, 
theft, mutilation; against a hundred speci- 
fied forms of depreciation and loss. But 
one thing they did not incure—that they 
were genuine. 

“Tt will not be easy!” There is a certain 
misery in doubting, to which even knowing 
the worst is a relief; but when it comes to 
doubting one’s doubts, that is a wretched 
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‘The Ideal Christmas Gift for Fathers 


(Or—for Mothers, or Sons or Daughters) 
This year the Corona Typewriter is going to be a favorite 
Christmas gift with many people; and if you want to give Father | 
the best and most enjoyable present he ever received, let it be a 


CORONA 


Typewriter for Personal Use 


This little 6-lb. typewriter will soon be used as universally as 
the fountain pen—it 1s as convenient, and more necessary. 






office, w 1 think of se writer with him and write his letters, reports, etc., | 


tten letter to a chent « bus ss less the { the time sumed by hand 









as vere is » no reason for bis writing w «; and ¢ same tim © a many car 
a i nghand whether he is on the road, at bons as he . and never have to resort to the 
home or elsew bere. He can carry a Corona type pe or pay high prices to public stenographers, 


Thousands upon thousands use the Corona; so should you—and so should that some- 


one dear to you whom you are going to remember this Christmas. So to be sare of 
pleasing, give him or her a Corona Portable Typewriter—the ideal Christmas gift. 
Send now for Booklet N 1 Or wire at our expense 
for the name f the Corona agent in your city 


Corona Typewriter Co., Inc., Groton, N. Y. 


New York Salesroom : —141 West 42d Street — at Broadway | 
Agencies in Principal Cities of the World 





























Reinforced to stand the wear 


Buy a pair of Beacon Falls Top Notch Rubbers. Watch how they 


wear. See how long they last. Then decide for yourself whether 
they aren’t ‘‘top notch’’ in service-giving, money-saving qualities, 

Top Notch Rubbers are da/anced—they won't break or 
split through at the heel before the rest of the rubber is worn. 
The patented ‘‘Clincher Cushion’’ heel is strengthened and 
reinforced to resist constant wear and tear. It lengthens the 
life of the entire rubber. 

Now is the time to test these longer-wearing rubbers. You 
will find them as stylish and comfortable as they are serviceable. 

Write ustoday forthe namesof Beacon Falls dealers in yourtown 
and free copy of Booklet ‘*S’’, containing helpful pointers on buy- 
ing rubber footwear( boots, arctics, leather top rubber shoes and rub- 

bers for men, women and children). 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE CO. 


Beacon Falls, Conn. 
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Surprise Her With 
This Practical Gift 
For the Home 


When you’ve trimmed the tree 
and filled the stockings, and good 
old St. Nick is about due by the 
chimney route, why not play 
Santa Claus yourself to your 
tired wife? Get this wonderful 
little vacuum cleaner and roll it 
into the room. Your wife will 
= be delighted, for no other gift 
can ease her home duties like a 


Western Electric 
Vacuum Cleaner 


Be sure she gets this new No. 11 
Western Electric Cleaner—the cleaner 
NOT built like a broom. Guaranteed 
by the world’s largest distributors of 
electrical supplies. Can be attached to 
any electric light socket. Dust bag 
rests on a light, rigid frame which 
makes handling easy and allows 
cleaner to be hung away on a 
closet hook. Price $32.50, in- 
cluding extension nozzle for 
cleaning under furniture. 
Write for details of this 
machine and the name of 
our nearest agent. Ask 
for Booklet No. 13-Q. 
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ELECTRIC COMPANY 








This Catalog Free Snug Comfort for Tired Feet 






—— Write for it —— 


I. M. Hanson-Bennett Magazine 
Agency .« the largest in the world 


Parker's 


° 
Save Magazine Money Arctic 

Our 1918 catalog liste more 

than 3000 Periodicals and Club Socks 

Ofiers. It a Big Meney 


Sever. Send us your name 
aod address today 

M gE nee 
Ginat 2s 3h in tee, SOC 
J. M. HANSON. BENNETT 


Mugausine Agency 





Catalog free 















+ v.s than stiff-sole 

Of. slippers. Worn in rub 

os ber boots, absorb perspira 

tion. Made of knitted | fabric hined with soft 

white wool fleece. Washable, unshrinkable. Sold 

tn all sizes by de a or eont ye ons raid for 25c a pair 
r Parke namein cvory pas 





























223 W. Jackson Blvd, Chicage, I J. H. PARKER CO., Dest. F, 25 James St, MALDEN, MASS. 
Are Your Write for | 
Carbon Copies YourFree!|| BE WARM 

Permanent? Sample | 


on 


ZERO 
DAYS 


in 





here ie no emall item which ¢o nearly affects the safety > J 
4 your business as carbon paper. When the cost is so 
all, it te surety absurd not t fit by the permanently rown Ss 
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= PAPER 





in blue or black its copies are readable for all time. They 
fade, smudge nor sub hey so sharp and clean longer and is warmer 

at ard to tell from the original, 100 of these 

bew ul, tegidtle copies can be made from one sheet of 
MultiKepy 20 copies cas be made at one writing coat with collar, $3.75 


F. S. WEBSTER CO., 335 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
New York Chicagec Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
isk for Star Brand Typewriter Ribbons 


receipt of price 








395 Chandler Street, 


| Beach Jacket 


Has a warm fleece lining, faced with 
strong, durable, dark blue-gray cloth; 
wears like iron, washes 
ing, with or without sleeves. 

Many prefer it to a sweater because it lasts 


without shrink- 


Vest retails at $2.00, coat without collar, $3.50, 


If your dealer can't supply you we will upon 
Write for Catalog No. 1 


WM. W. BROWN 


Worcester, Mass. 
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| state of mind indeed! So it was with Jer- 


mym, who, even as he muttered Tut! Tut! 
put forth a trembling hand to the bell, rang 
and ordered the picture brought, uncov- 
ered and set up on a chair before him, that 


| he might have a fresh look at it. 





He could not have looked at it very care- 
fully before, for now there seemed some- 
thing crude—not to say grotesque—about 
it. He sought refuge from his doubts by 
recalling the words of the expert: 

“The exquisite tones of color and the 
waxlike finish of the picture are a lost art 
that cannot be reproduced in these degen- 
erate days.” 

Degenerate days? He compressed his 
thin lips while his mind’s eye swept the 
horizon line of the great city he loved. De- 
generate days, indeed! He recalled the city 
of his boyhood; his father’s musty office, 
where he had begun business as a mem- 
ber of a small, refined circle of gentlemen 
known as the New York Stock Exchange. 
He recalled the stage coaches that ran up 
Broadway and on out into the country 
as far as Sixtieth Street. He recalled the 
change decade by decade—the rising tor- 
rent of population; the changed streets, 
on, below and above which metal wheels 
now ground incessantly on metal tracks; 
and the buildings aspiring at last above the 
very steeples, and still aspiring—aspiring 
ever far into the godless blue! 

Degenerate days in art perhaps! But 
even here something in his pride rebelled 
against the term. Was it possible that 
these days were unable to reproduce the 
lines, much less the texture, of a painting- 
and yet were able to reproduce the sound 
of the human voice on a disk of iron, the 
sight of things in motion on a ribbon of cel- 
luloid; to reproduce the most delicate per- 
fumes of flowers synthetically from tar, and 
the very light of day out of the invisible 
lines of magnetic force? 

Jermym bent forward and laid his hand 
on the priceless surface of the picture. Was 
it priceless because it was inimitable? Or 
was it, in fact, an imitation and therefore 
valueless as a curio? 

And now his hand strayed upward to the 
face of the Madonna and rested there with 
burning fingertips. Absurd, of course—the 


| proof the old man had given him! It re- 





minded him of the explorer who left the 
| proofs that he had discovered the Pole at 
the Pole itself. Tut! Tut! 

Yet, on the fifth day—a mere whim of 
humor—he sent the butler and chief pen- 
sioner as a secret envoy to the old man. 
What was on the canvas behind the face 
of the Madonna? And the envoy brought 
back word that the old man was dead. 

Dead! What more satisfactory reply! 
Dead, and all his proofs with him! Who 
now would ever call the genuineness of the 
picture into question? 

Who, indeed, but himself? The more he 
sought to put the matter from him the 
more tenaciously it clung. A week it preyed 
on his mind until at last one nighi, unable 
to sleep, he sat up in his old four-poster bed 
and faced his doubts. The flickering night 
light in its cup of oil cast restless shadows. 
It came on him suddenly, then, that his 
doubts involved something of greater sig- 
nificance than the genuineness of the pic- 
ture. It was time that he ceased skirting 
his subject in futile circles. There is no 
faith so feeble as that which will not admit 
its doubts. 

He would send for Franchot—Franchot, 
who had made the beauty of the picture the 
first proof of its genuineness. He would lay 
the matter openly before Franchot. No! 
Better than that, he would prove Franchot. 
The dry laugh that burst from his lips 
quite startled him. It Was as though some 
echo of the old man’s crazy mirth had 
sounded within himself. He sank back 
against his pillow with a sardonic sense 
of peace. 

Inthe morning Jermym sent for Franchot, 
and Franchot came—an Alsatian, who be- 
trayed his foreign birth less by his accent 
than by the careful correctness with which 
he spoke English. The door of the sick 
man’s room received him; and Franchot, 
with the sly manner of a conspirator with 
which Nature had endowed him, closed it 
behind him. Jermym, from his chair by 
the grate, gave him good day in a wheezy 
whisper, holding out to him his letter. 

“T have not paid you for this, sir,” he 
said. “It is not what I require.” 

The expert put his hand to his thin beard. 

“Not what you require, Mr. Jermym? 
You wished me to make examination of the 
picture—not so? And do I not say that the 
picture is genuine?” 


December 5, 19/4 


“Yes, yes!” wheezed the millionaire im- 
patiently. ‘‘That’s not what I want, at all. 
I have paid for that already—the man who 
made it; the agents?” He smiled sardon- 
ically as his eyes sought the face of the 
expert. “You do not say anything about 
the exquisite tones of color, the lost art of 
finish.” 

He paused. The expert seemed to expe- 
rien ce a difficulty in catching his breath. 


‘Ah—er—so!” he gasped. “So—yes— 
indeed! You have paid for that already, of 
course. You wish me to —— But my opin- 





ions are always — But I never yet 
have —’’ He checked himself in confu- 
sion and tugged despairingly at his beard. 
“My reputation, you understand! My 
reputation!” 

“Come, now,” quoth Jermym; “‘you say 
the beauty of the picture attests its au- 
thenticity. Can you say nothing more 
particular concerning its beauty?” 


oN 


No, no!” cried the expert, wringing his 





hands. “I say no such thing. You mis- 
interpret me! My reputation! My reputa- 
tion!” 


**How is this?” wheezed the sick man, 
unfolding the letter. ‘You write here: 
‘The beauty of the picture would be suffi- 
cient proof of its genuineness were it not 
otherwise positively attested by —— 
“You see how you misinterpret me,” in- 
terrupted Franchot, snatching the letter 
almost wildly from the other’s hand. “I 
say ‘would be, were it not.” Mein Gott, do 
you think I do not know a clever imita- 
tion?” 

A curious impulse set Jermym rocking 
himself backward and forward in his chair. 

“That is — funny!” he said. 

“Is it to insult me that you have sent for 
me?” continued the expert excitedly, tear- 
ing the letter into bits. ‘“‘ You would have 
me sell my opinions, my honor—at the risk 
of my reputation too! You are not satis- 
fied?"’ Here he cast the fragments of the 
letter into the grate. ‘‘ You place too small 
a value on my silence. Suppose now I tell 
the truth?” 

“Yes,” replied Jermym; ‘“‘suppose you 
tell the truth.” And again he rocked him- 
self. “Come, now—between you and me, 
now—has the picture no beauty?” The 
expert laughed derisively and snapped his 
fingers. ‘The exquisite tones of color, the 
lost art of finish —— 

“‘Almost every day a spurious Old Mas- 
ter is brought to light. Worthless rubbish! 
Your Titian—yes, yes; between you and 
me ——” He lowered his voice. “‘For so 
clever an imitation, however But my 

reputation, you know!” 

Jermym, however, cut short the inter- 
view with a final: 

“Tt is. not what I require. 
ing, sir.’ 

Once more alone he was like a man who 
has received some terrible blow from Fate. 
He sat there fairly trembling with a sort of 
spiritual fear. The mental life of a man is 
a slow vaporizing of faith into illusion. We 
may cling to the material residue of faith, 
but there is no holding the illusion; it darts 
from us like melon seeds, the quicker for 
being held tightly. Jermym had in the 
course of his business career been little 
troubled with illusions, having early learned 
the trick of mummifying them into imper- 
ishable principles. In other words he had 
no time to waste on them. 

Business, it was enough to know, meant 
an ability to discover the needle of truth in 
the haystack of fraud. He had succeeded; 
but there had been times when this close 
policy of suspicion had oppressed him and 
he had sought a broader humanity in art. 
Art, he told himself, not without reason, 
must stand for the beautiful in life. Even 
while he had grossly trafficked in it he had 
felt that he was satisfying vicariously a 
lifelong craving for beauty, for something 
beyond the office and the counting house, 
the frauds and swindles of business and 
exchange. 

And so he had evolved the Jermym Col- 
lection for the Encouragement of Art, 
which, indeed, stood for all that was beau- 

tiful in his dry existence; which was the 
end and justification of his life of virtuous 
industry, of every share that he had bought, 
of every coupon he had clipped, of every 
additional percentage of interest he had ex- 
acted, of every mortgage he had foreclosed. 
Insudden affright at the result of Franchot’s 
visit he bent over the coals muttering: 
* Art! Art!” —and stifling his natural im- 
pulse to cry “Bunkum! 

He would send for Delahaye. Yes, yes 
Delahaye would show up Franchot for a 

(Continued on Page 61 
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ARROW 


COLLARS 


DUDLEY 2% “8 inches high and NORMAN 2’ 8 inches high 


Have tops and bands of the same width. 
This 3 eee a aay ang collar that will 
not rub or wear the shirt ‘ 

2 fer 25¢ 


Cluett, Peabody & Co,Inc. Troy, N'Y. Makers of ARROW SHIRTS 


























Hickory, dickory, dock, 
Keep lots of GEMS in stock ; 
Men who want an easy shave 


For the DAMASKEENE will crave. 








“The Wise Man Buys the Gem 


and a wise dealer sells it to him—there is real profit 
and satisfaction in buying and selling the best —a ten 
days’ test will tell, otherwise return razor to your dealer ' 

and get your dollar back — we stand behind the dealer. ¢ 














buys the complete GEM 
DAMASKEENE Razor 
Outht in a genuine leather 
ee case, together with 7 GEM 
DAMASKEENE Blades 
and extra stropping handles 


ALL LIVE DEALERS 








GEM CUTLERY COMPANY 
Incorporated 
NEW YORK 


CANADIAN BRANCH: 
591 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal 


























This is the way men 
look when their wives 
give them 


GIRARD 


Cigars 


for Christmas. 

Here are the famous Girard 
“Smiles.” The wives of these 
men do not give them fancy 
neckties or embroidered sus- 
penders. They go to a cigar 
dealer and say, “I want a box of 
Girard cigars for my husband.” 

The Girard Cigar is made in 
14 sizes, from 3 for a quarter to 
20c straight. 







Antonio Roig & Langsdorf 
Philadelphia 
Established 1871 















| Here Is a “Nisht- I 
wear for Shiverers | 


E can supply you as warm nightwear as 
you want for the whole family. This pi i 
, ture shows just three of five hundred and } 


} seventeen splendid practical styles. 
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Brighton-Carisbad 
Suggestions There is a Brighton-Carlsbad garment for every sleeping | 
4 " need; for every person of every age; a weight of material for [ 
' Remember that we make it, every season and a pattern for every taste 





if you don’t find it here. Full lin 
illustrated, described and pric sd 
m our new —- Book.’ 
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! Nightwear making is a science with us. Nightwear buy 
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Foot Pocket Gowns Me: Wom. i ing should be a business with you. Please learn why proper { 
¢ od { s (ss auate ed , dres ing for slee portant to health. Our “Night fe Box x k | 
B h roo y we mee in the shirt = cep F is a revelation FRE E. 4 
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This is the small- "T ¢2 This is the largest 
est of our eight gaso- - of our eight electric 


line models. Capacity : , } 4 models. Capacity 6 tons. 








1500 Ibs. Chassis price, Chassis price without battery, 


$1090 $2500 








OUR haulage or delivery problem has features all its own. 
You are anxious to solve this problem of yours in the most 
satisfactory way. While the final decision rests with you, 
aren’t you anxious to take what advantage you can of the informa- 
tion and experience of the largest company in the world building 
both gasoline and electric trucks? If you are, write us at once. 





In some businesses GMC prices are 


electric trucks have low because of big pro- 


decided advantages. In duction and low over- 
others, gasoline trucks 








only can give the re- GENERAL MOTORS COMPANY head expense per truck. 
quired service. In still TRUCKS Big buying power and 
others, either gasoline or elec- Ciceles ie tein vast equipment make 
tric trucks can be used with it possible for us to build the 
profit. But there is a certain sized truck, electric or best trucks we have ever built and sell them at prices 
gasoline, that is the most profitable truck for you. that are lower than many other high grade trucks. 
General Motors Truck Company Our service plan actually co- 
builds both gasoline and electric trucks operates with you to secure the results 
in the most complete range of sizes yet produced. you desire in your delivery or haulage service. A 
We have no prejudice in favor of any particular letter from you outlining the nature of the work you 
truck. Our one endeavor is to help you choose the truck have to do and the character of the roads in your locality, will 
that will serve you best. We can profit only by recom- assist us in giving you information of value. It would be 
mending the most profitable truck for you. wise to communicate with the nearest GMC dealer also. 


DEALERS: For the same reason that G M C Trucks are most profitable for the busi- 
ness man to buy they are also most profitable for you to sell—Let us tell you why. 


Pe EES GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


Philadelphia, St. Louis, Kansas City One of the Units of General Motors Company 


PONTIAC MICHIGAN 


Direct Factory Branches : 
New York, Detroit, Boston, Chicago 
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lying impostor. The beauty of the picture 
would be sealord. The Jermym Collec- 
tion for the Encouragement of Art would 
be vindicated. Hesitatingly he put forth 
his hand to the bell; but he did not ring, 
for at that moment there was a discreet 
knock on the door and the chief pensioner 
insinuated himself into the room with the 
apologetic announcement that a small beg- 
gar child by the name of Lola had come 
to the house, and he asked the necessary 
authority to send her away. 

“Lola?” repeated Jermym gruffly, 
threshing about in his memory. “Um 
ah—yes; Lola!” She had probably come 
for another fifty-cent piece. How quickly 
the gift of money makes a beggar! The 
words “Send her away!” formed them- 
selves on his lips; but by some slip of the 
tongue he said: “‘Send her to me!” 

“Well, now, what is it you want? Another 
fifty-cent piece, eh?"’ he demanded se- 
verely as he heard the child’s footsteps on 
the doorsill. “Don’t stand behind me. 
Come round in front of me, Ww here I can see 
you. Well, now, what is it? 

She stood before him in terror, shuffling 
one foot behind the other with the motions 
peculiar to a fly at his ablutions. She was 
only a ragged child of the street, notwith- 
standing her face had been scrubbed until 
it shone like new money; and she was not 
a particularly engaging personality as she 
stood there dumbly struggling against tears, 

“Well, well! Have you nothing to say? 
he scolded. 

“‘My mother, she send me”—the child 
began, and paused as a child might do who 
has forgotten a carefully rehearsed mes- 
sage—‘‘she send me ——— No; I don’t say 
that. I walk all the way.” 

“Your mother brought you here to beg 
is that it?”’ 

“No; I come alone.” 

“Then how did you find the way? 

“The milkman he writed it on a piece 
of paper—the name.” A tear ran slowly 
down her cheek. 

“Yes. So you succeeded in finding the 
house. Good! Now what can I do for you? 

“T am to thank you for the milk. So 
if you please—me and the baby say thank 
you. 

“Plenty of it, I hope?” he said in a tone 
that implied that she had better not ask for 
more, which tone was due to a certain mod- 
esty in respect to his own generosity. Grati- 
tude embarrassed him. “ Has it helped the 
baby? Good! He should be given a chance. 
And now, my dear, since you have not 
asked for it, here is another bright silver 
fifty-cent piece for you.” 

As she received it something pleaded in 
her dark eyes; but she murmured only her 
thanks for the coin. Jermym, conscious of 
having offended against his principles, made 
up for it by gruffness: 

“You must not expect more. 
sympathy for beggars. 

And having tinkled the bell he instructed 
the chief pensioner to give the child a bowl 
of soup, and so dismissed her. 

Once more he turned his mind to the 
picture and the question of sending for 
Delahaye. Strangely had the matter lost 
importance; so vital but a moment before, 
now it failed to hold his attention. He was 
foolishly concerned with the thought of 
how many blocks the little girl had trudged 
to thank him. He could not help relishing 
the gratitude that had rewarded his gener- 
osity, though he told himself that charity 
was a plain duty deserving no reward. 

Indeed, even at the ultimate heavenly re- 
ward he had been inclined to look askance, 
preferring skepticism to faith as a higher 
virtue; for the righteousness that looks to a 
reward is no more than a business bargain. 

fost charity was a wild sort of specula- 
tion on the part of heavenly bargain hunters 
that did much to upset the sound business 
of self-regeneration. However true this 
might be, no amount of stern renunciation 
could rid him of the pleasant thought of 
the child trudging all those blocks to thank 
him. But the picture—the picture 
Should he send for Delahaye? 

Jermym shuffled unsteadily across the 
room to where the picture stood against 
the wainscot. He uncovered it and stood 
back. For the first time he asked himself 
definitely whether he himself found the pic- 

ture beautiful. He had never before placed 
any value on his own opinion, inasmuch as 
all Old Masters were to him more or less 
grotesque. Now, with surprise and a cer- 
tain annoyance with himself for not having 
seen it before, he admitted that the picture 
was beautiful. It had taken on a sudden 


I have no 
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vitality. The eyes of the Madonna—ah, 
that was it!—they were the eyes of the lit- 
tle girl, a racial likeness. The painting had 
acquired a new appeal 

For an instant he seemed to catch some 
gleam of the ancient painter’s inspiration; 
then abruptly gleam, appeal and beauty 
were simultaneously snuffed out. He saw 
only a grotesque representation of a barn, 
an impossible perspective as a background, 
filled with anachronism and geographic 
absurdity; a naked infant, with the face of 
an adult that reminded him of a fat white 
grub; a shepherd immodestly clad, whose 
outstretched palms suggested less his adora- 
tion than his concern as to whether it were 
raining or not—a concern that, taking into 
consideration the purple robe of the Ma- 
donna and the alfresco condition of the 
stable, was not out of place. But the eyes of 
the Madonna, the expression of fated sorrow, 
the hopelessness - He covered the pic- 
ture again with a curious reverence. 

Jermym did not send for Delahaye; but 
it was of small consequence that he did not, 
for the great expert publicly expressed his 
opinion the next day in a very masterpiece 
of equivocation, which was the prelude to a 
controversy, featured in all the newspapers, 
between a dozen experts, all of whom 
claimed the honor of having exposed the 
picture as a fraud. Almost at once, artists 
and critics, dealers, connoisseurs and dil- 
ettantes, fell on the newly discovered Titian 
without mercy for its wonderful tones of 
color or its lost art of finish. The results 
were astonishing, to say the least—one 
might almost have said incredible, were it 
not a fact that such things have happened 
too often before. 

Art—bunkum! Oh, the bitterness of 
lost illusions! The Jermym Collection for 
the Encouragement of Art had been knocked 
on the head. The justification of all those 
years of virtuous industry was gone. Sud- 
denly he felt that Providence had swindled 
him. Indignantly he cast the morning’s 
newspaper on the floor, raised himself 
stiffly out of his chair by the grate and 
donned his rustiest business suit. Very 
well, then, for Providence; he would con- 
tinue to make money without justification. 
Providence should not force him into bank- 
ruptcy by thus removing the value of his 
money. Its value would be, still and ever, 
that other men prized it— which is precisely 
the value of many rare and useless things for 
which men waste their lives in contending. 

Not until Jermym was in his limousine, 
on his way to his office, did he realize that it 
was the day before Christmas; but there 
was half a day’s business, nevertheless. 
Once more, in the deep-worn rut, he re- 
gained a brief moment of confidence in his 
own philosophy of life, a confidence that 
was reflected in the terror on the faces of his 
clerks as he opened his office door. 

““Didn’t expect me, eh?” he commented 
with a critical smile. “Let me see what’s 
been done and what’s been left undone.” 

It was a credit to the discipline of the 
office that during his absence no clerk had 
relaxed in his duty. The books were cor- 
rect to a penny, for which he congratulated 
himself. Miss Smith, the trusted stenog- 
rapher,whose years of faithful and unresting 
service had increased her responsibility out 
of all proportion to her salary, laid before 
him a pile of letters, all of which had re- 
ceived attention with the exception of a 
fair-sized bundle of petitions from charita- 
ble institutions, which he himself had the 
satisfaction of casting into the waste-paper 
basket. 

How they all wanted his money! Even 
his clerks, those soulless automatons at 
their high desks—they wanted it. They 
were worrying, no doubt, about their cus- 
tomary Christmas gifts of five dollars each, 
which he would be forced to grudge them. 
Other offices gave fifty and a hundred; but 
it was not for him, Jermym, to encourage 
idleness by such reckless bounty. 

The clerks in his office were certainly not 
encouraged to idleness. They were a half- 
starved lot with weary faces, who had 
learned to suppress the physical side of 
their beings until they seemed to exist with- 
out the encumbrance of constitutions at all. 
Not one of them was ever guilty of those 
dissipations and negligences that were the 
only causes of il)ness. 

As for overwork, Jermym had never 
suffered from overwork and could not see 
why anyone else should. 

At the stroke of twelve, with a certain 
boldness of concerted action, they closed 
their books, put on their overcoats—those 
who had them—and wished him a Merry 
Christmas, as a discreet if not too subtle 
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Why worry about “what to give Aim’ when there is 
one thing that all men welcome any time? Socks—just 
socks. Sure, they’re an every-day sort of gift, but that's 
the kind men want and done up in a dainty Xmas 
package, four pairs of handsome Iron Clads are as pleas 
ing a present as he'd ever ask for. Choose one of these 


Beautiful Iron Clad Assortments 
—in a handsome Christmas box 


™* Mercerized $4900 Wool Hose $4700 Silk Hose 
Assortment $100 Assortment 7 hemmanen a 


Four pairs of hand Four pairs of fine, Four pairs pure thread 


; 


S “w some, mercerized cot medium weight; soft, silk hose with Iron 

> ton hose; one pairblack, seamless, comfortable Clad durability; one 
one tan, one Navy wool hose; two black, pair black, one tan, one 
blue, one grey. one Olive, one grey blue, one grey 


One of these assortments is sure to suit the very man you have in mind 
They are of Iron Clad quality throughout; with the soft, seamless comfort 
fine finish and wonderful wear for which Iron Clads are famous 

Decide now to give him this handsome, useful present. If there's no lron 
Clad dealer near, mail us the money and tell us assortment and size wanted 
we'll supply you direct and prepay postage on the 


package. 


Get our beautiful new catalog! 
In 16 colors! 
family—full of gift suggestions. 


Cooper, Wells & Company, 212 Vine Street, St. Joseph, Michigan 


The Easy Way to Have a Clark Heaters 
for WINTER DRIVING 


showing Iron Clads for the whole 
Ask us for one. 
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Let the Jewell Heat 
Controller ten 

your dampers and 
drafts. Just set the 
indicator at the de 

gree of heat desired 
and it will keep that 
uniform tempera 
ture all day long 
Ne need to think 
about the drafts or 
toclimb cellar stairs. 
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In Auto, Sleigh or Carriage 
During coldest weather a Clark Heater will always 
keep you warm and cozy. It supplies the heat 
without flame, emeke or smell. We make twenty 


This Book Free 
With the time clock attachment the Jewell 
will keep a low fire all night, automatically 
open the drafts in the morning and give 
you warm roome to dress in 


styles of these heat« fror 90c to $10. Most 
SAVES COAL of them have attra tive arpet covers with asbes 
WEL tos lining. They fit in at the feet in any vehicl 
ro | aos Leese, occupy little space and are just the thing for real 
comfort. You cannot bend or break them —the 


Coomenan waste. Installed by 
dealers on any heat 
ing plant. Lasts a life-time 

Write for Booklet —learn how easy an 
economical it is to have your house cozy 
all winter. Send now for valuable fre« 
booklet, ““The House Comfortable 
JEWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
20 Clark Street, Auburn, New York 


last forever. We guarantee that you will be well 
satisfied or yur money will be refunded. Ask 
your dealer for a CLARK HEATER. 
Write for complete free catak a po 
will bring &. Why not WRI I “owt 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Company 
148 Ohio Street Chicago, Illinois 
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10 Q sttikt Hayana Seconds $490 


From Factory Direct To You By Ex.Or PARCEL POST 


Made of Imported Havana Picadura, from our own plantations in Cuba—leaves that are too short to 
roll into our high-priced cigars. They're not pretty, no bands or decorations, but you don't smoke 
looks, Customers call them Diamonds in the Rough All 4% inches long, some even longer. Only 
100 at thie “Get Acquainted” price Money cheerfully refunded if you don't receive at least double 
value. Mention strength when ordering. Our references, Dun or Bradstreet's or any Bank 


EDWIN CIGARCO. Inc ~ Largest Mail Order Cigar House'in the World 











DEPT. NO.1.2338 - 2342 THIRD AVENUE NEW YORK 
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in Christmas Combinations 


OUR dealer will show you the very thing 
for that man or boy—Cheney Christmas 
Sets. This year they consist of Handkerchiefs and 
Tubular Ties (Handkerchiefs with or without initials, 
as desired); Tubulars and Socks; Scarfs and Socks; 
Handkerchiefs and Socks; Scarfs and Handkerchiefs; 
and Tubulars, Handkerchiefs and Socks. Wonderful 
variety of colors and designs, but one uniform quality, 
identified by the name 


SILKS 


CHENEY BROTHERS 
Silk Manufacturers 
4th Avenue and 18th Street, New York 








MERALITE 


PIANO LAMP 


A New 
* Emeralite** 
Lamp. Canbe 
used on ordi- 
nary piano and 
also on player 
piano. Ad- 
justable to any 
angle. Pro- 
tects the eyes 
and throws the 
light directly 
on the music 
roll. 
Hmeralite’’ Lamps soothe and help the eyes. The 
adjustable shade emerald green glass outside, opal 
seule — furnishes the most natural, restful illumination, 
it ie scientifically constructed to throw @ flood of rich 
daylight" just where it is wanted 
Emeralite’’ Lamps make splendid gifts. Dealers 
everywhere can supply you 
Write for booklet. Thirty different myles— 
desk and table lamps, piano lamps, bed lamp, floor 
amp, ot Hlustrated in actual colors. 


H. G. MceFADDIN & CO. 
87 Warren Street New York 














This Pocket 
Stove—only 50c 





Burns Lava Fuel— 
Alcohol Solidified 

Never be without one. So| No liquid to spill or 
ov ghey Ag sic hin ! explode. Nobulky bot- 














de,no wick,nosmoke, 
no odor, Saves trouble and time many 
times a day. Has no equal for cooking a 
hasty meal, heating a chafing dish, boil- 
ing water, warming baby's milk, heating cur! 
ing irons; invaluable for campers and travelers, 


Order One Now—Send Sle and we will 
mail the Lava Heater, prepaid, with fuel, ready 
r instant use. An excellent Christmas gift. 
Guaranteed satisfactory or money refunded, 
Keep extra supply of Lava Fuel on hand; large 
can, 2Sc, Descriptive liter- 
atureandnameofdealcron  - 
request. Write today. 
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A useful gilt. A necessity 
for dining room, bedroom, 
bathroom, kitchen 


HEATER 


|, Trade Mark Reg 

























you want withowl extra 
¢, from thousands 
terns and have it 
ri sd through your 
home al fealer 

Peck & Hills Fur 
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A New Way 
To Buy Furniture 


Any dealer who handles Peck 
ome completely, harmoniously, 


k & Hills Furniture can furnish your 
stylishly and at 4 considerable saving 
If he haen’t what you want on his sales floor he will show you our 900 
ean make your selections from that 


f page illustrated catalogue and you r 
SEWING TABLE Oh he will give you his card and you can go and see a complete line of 
x-105 


PECK & HILLS FURNITURE 


in one of ovr big showrooms in any 
of the citier mentioned below, There 
you can examine and select what 


stylish, dependatle and guaranteed 
satisfactory or money back. For 20 
years the standard of quality. Ask 
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your furniture dealer 
today. We sell through 
dealers only 
Headquarters oy 
Hotel, School, 

brary, Office ond 
Assembiy F ur- 
mishengs. 
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way of 5 py a holiday. Their eager- 
ness to be gone troubled him. For him 
Christmas offered no eagerness. Envy—he 
scoffed at the idea. 

There was Jones, the most starved of 
them all, who carried a doll cheaply wrapped 
up under his threadbare arm. fine ex- 
ample of improvidence! Tut! Tut! He 

ad half a mind to reprove him; and, in- 
deed, he would doubtless have done so in a 
fine moral manner had he not been incon- 
venienced at the moment by a lump in his 
throat. 

— girl, eh?” he said. 

Yes— yes, s- sir,”’ quavered the clerk. 

“Humph!” quoth Jermym gruffly, which 
was the very odd expression of his desire to 


| say “So have I.” 


The office of Eliphalet Jermym & Com- 
pany was the darkest, dingiest set of rooms 
in the oldest building on the Street. It had 
a certain distinction in this respect amid 
the new marble and bronze offices of the 
private banking houses about it. The 
dingy woodwork, which in some remote an- 
cestral period had been painted a dingy 
brown, as though to encourage dinginess; 
the cashier’s desk in the counting room, 


| worn away by the counting of countless 


| his life—or had he not justified ic? 


| denly to call out to him: 


coins; the musty piles of financial records, 
old letters, deeds and business papers, ac- 
cumulated through years—ail these evi- 
dences of a past he had lived through, of 
past ambitions, past toils, past successes, 
failures, hopes, despair, were infinitely dear 
to him, down to the quaint old inkstand that 
had stood on his desk these forty years— 
he had always viewed them with pride. 

Here in this office Jermym had justified 
Had it 
all been to no purpose—futile virtue that 
was its own futile reward? 

Many another Christmas Eve he had 
spent alone in this office in satisfied retro- 
spection; but on this Christmas Eve a new 
spirit had entered into him. Here, where 
so closely he had garnered his harvests year 
by year, the voices of the past seemed sud- 
““Waste!”” Waste 


| of happiness! Waste of love! 


The old clock on the wall shook its pen- 
dulum angrily at him and clucked Waste! 
Waste! Waste!—which, by the way, may 
be taken as the literal translation of the 
ticktock of clock language that so few of us 
understand. How many clocks all over the 
world are preaching their warning, Cassan- 
dralike, to unheeding ears! 

Jermym rose from his desk, closed and 
locked it deliberately. He was not the man 
to listen to the preachings of his own office 
clock 

Unwelcome thoughts were like unwelcome 
business customers—to be denied audience 
if possible. One must maintain a certain 
dominance over one’s thoughts; and this he 
expressed as he locked his desk. 

Christmas Eve! How crowded were the 
streets through which his closed automobile 
bore him northward! Everybody was buy- 
ing presents. From his glazed seclusion he 
peered forth and muttered: ‘“ Hypocrisy!” 
Hypocrisy, indeed, your Christmas spirit; 
a perfunctory spirit of barter and exchange 
that makes of the illusion of friendship a 
very reductio ad absurdum. 

He saw it all from the excellently de- 
tached plane of friendliness, priding himself 
on his own well-filled pockets and the free- 
dom from obligations that permitted others 
to pick them. Money—that was the only 
true friend. He sank back on the soft 
upholstery with a sense of luxurious and 
inviolate ease. 

What prison wall is so close as that which 
we build about our own hearts? What soli- 

tary confinement so complete as in the dark 

dungeon of self? To Jermym the discovery 
of bunkum in art had been a last stone in 
the wall of his heart, shutting out the nar- 
row beam of sunlight that had been so 
glorified with the dancing motes of illusion. 
He had not the miser’s soul; his gold did 
not glitter for him in darkness. Of all the 
hypocrites who thronged the streets on this 
Christmas Eve there was no greater hypo- 
crite than Jermym himself, as he lay back 
in the luxurious isolation of his automobile 
and repeated the word Money! 

And what is more, Jermym himself knew 
it. He knew that something between sym- 
pathy and envy existed in his heart for 
Jones, his half-starved clerk, who had gone 
home with a doll under his threadbare arm. 
A moisture came into his eye, blurring 
his vision of the thronging hypocrites on 


the street. They had suddenly all become 
Joneses, carrying dolls. He took out his 
handkerchief and blew his nose loudly. He 


regretted that he had not reproved Jones. 
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“Little girl, eh?” he said aloud; and ab- 
ruptly his sternness became a startled, in- 
credulous chuckle: “ Why—why, so have I!” 

He rapped excitedly with his gold-headed 
cane on the window in front of him and 
shouted: 

“Take me to the nearest toy store! 

The chauffeur relaxed his wooden fea- 
tures, as though the words “‘toy store” had 
by some magic turned him from an impassive 
automaton into a human being. Whether 
or not it was the nearest toy store at which 
the automobile presently drew up is con- 
jectural, but it was certainly the largest. 

A curious sense of his lost youth came 
over Jermym as he stood in the midst of the 
toys—toys that he had once coveted, espe- 
cially the railroad trains on their tin tracks. 
He owned several railroads now; but — 

“Yes; I am waiting for somebody to 
wait on me. I wish to purchase a doll!” 
The hard tone of his own voice surprised 
him. Nervously he regarded the vast as- 
sortment of dolls and added, with angry 
impatience: “‘The most expensive you've 
got.” 

It was a rather large box, but the feeling 
of it beneath his arm more than justified its 
bulkiness. Once more at the door of his 
automobile he 1:a!:sed as though he had for- 
gotten an address: and then, taking from 
his pocket a wallet, he searched and found 
therein a certain postal card. 

“Allen Street, ered 1- 
dered. 

All the long way to this new destination 
he was referring his thoughts back to the 
lost opportunity when he might have cried: 
“Little girl, eh? So have I! Just look in 
that box there!’ And clutching the box 
the closer he considered that, without en- 
couraging improvidence among clerks in 
general, he might raise Jones’ salary on the 
first of the year; and he was not satisfied 
until he had entered the exact amount then 
and there in his notesook. 

There was no hypocrisy in Allen Street. 
Tne sidewalks were not unduly thronged. 
NoC hristmas wares were exhibited on th: 
costers’ barrows. There was neither suffi- 
cient leisure to encourage 3 holiday nor 
sufficient bread to provide a festival. Th 
slums are productive of life disproportion- 
ate to the means of sustaining it. What 
evidence there was of Christmas was on the 
part of those who held the birth of our Lord 
in no honor and who saw in this season of 
generosity and good will an occasion to put 
up prices. 

The rich man, looking forth from his 
automobile, saw only the invariable facade 
of tenements. He sat clutching his paper 
box, lost in dreams of what might have 
been, curious dreams that glowed softly 
against the somber background of lonely 
years. 

The automobile moved slowly, paused 
and, with much changing of gears, jolted in 
along the sidewalk and stopped. The 
chauffeur opened thedoor. Jermym pointed 
to the alleyway. 

“Ask for Lola.” 

The chauffeur disappeared through the 
narrow passage leading to the rear tene- 
ment, only to return a minute later with 
the polite suggestion that his master had 
made some slight mistake. The rear tene- 
ment was in course of being demolished. 

There flitted through Jermym’s memory 
a vague recollection of the order he had 
given his lawyers. For once they had been 
prompt. 

“Eh?—ah!” he wheezed. 
as to make inquiries. 

Inquiries, however, elicited nothing. 

“The milk company!” cried Jermym, 
still gripping his paper box. “They will 
doubtless be able to inform me.” 

The milk company was a long way up- 
town. The billing clerk came out to the 
automobile. 

““We have just mailed you a notification 
of the discontinuance of the service, await- 
ing further orders,”’ he said. This was the 
sum total of his information. 

Still carrying his paper box, Jermym re- 
turned to his gloomy old house in Gramercy 
Park. Only for a moment, as he rang his 
own front doorbell, did his reflections con- 
cerning Number 1—1 Allen Street trouble 
him. it was bitterly cold there on his door- 
step, with a biting wind sweeping across the 
little open park of bare trees. He went di- 
rectly to his room, donned his old quilted 
purple dressing gown and, having settled 
himself in his chair by the grate, partook of 
his midday broth. 

Christmas Eve! What did it matter to 
him that it was Christmas Eve, or any 

Continued on Page 64) 
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All argument ends 
with your first ride in 
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The Ejight-Cylinder Cadillac 


The new Cadillac with its V-type Ejight- 
Cylinder Engine is proving an absorbing topic 
for engineers and experts as well as for the 
layman. 


Technical arguments, vague and beclouded, 
can of course be advanced for and against any 
and every type of engine ever produced. 


But theoretical speculations in this instance 
are very short-lived. 


There is slight encouragement to argue the 
pros and cons of a principle when that prin- 
ciple, in the first performance, removes the 
last, lingering doubt. 


That is exactly what occurs in the case of 
everyone who rides in the Eight-Cylinder 
Cadillac. 


All arguments end with the first ride— 
whether the observer be an engineer or a lay- 
man. 


The man who rides in the Cadillac for the 
first time does not need to be told by a tech- 
nical expert that its Eight-Cylinder Engine is 
an impressive success. 

He knows without being told. 


There is no need to consult blueprints or 
text books. 


He has only to consult his own feelings 
and sensations. 


He recognizes the difference just as clearly 
as he would recognize the difference, for 
instance, between riding over the ground and 
riding in the air. 


And, compared with previous motor car 
experiences, riding in the Cadillac is very 
much like riding in the air. 


It is not necessary to point out to him that 
the Cadillac Eight-Cylinder Engine exhibits a 
new degree of flexibility. 


That is perfectly apparent, even to an ama- 
teur in motoring, in the extraordinary ease 
of acceleration and the astonishing extent to 
which the Cadillac travels without gear shift- 
ing. 


He does not need to be told that the car is 
surpassingly smooth. 


He feels it — precisely as he feels that hills 
seem to flatten out before this wonderful car. 


The engineer can explain to the layman the 
why and the wherefore of these differences; 
but the layman can feel just as keenly as can 
the engineer that a ride in this car is not like 
any ride either of them has ever taken. 


It is the business of the scientific mind to 
withhold judgment until a principle has been 
proven. 


But Cadillac owners have a pleasant habit 
of expressing complete confidence in Cadillac 
promises. 


They are chiefly concerned to know how 
much and how far the Eight-Cylinder 
Cadillac will surpass all that has been said of 
it in our announcements. 


And they have demonstrated the faith that 
is in them by placing advance orders to an 
extent which far surpasses all previous records. 


That fine spirit of expectation will not be 
disappointed. 


We repeat—for expert and layman, all 
theorizing will end with the first ride in the 
Eight-Cylinder Cadillac. 


STYLES AND PRICES 


Standard Seven passenger car, Five passenger car and Four passenger Salon, $1975. Roadster, $1975 
Landaulet Coupé, $2500. Five passenger Sedan, $2800. Seven passenger 


Limousine, $3450. 


Prices F. O. B. Detroit 
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The New Riverside” 





| 14 KARAT GOLD CASE 
| 19 Jewels — cAdjusted $ 50 


Waitham Riverside Watches have long been famous 


| The Sift deluxe fora sentleman | 
“WALTHAM WATCH. 
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for their high quality, but for many purses out of reach 
. in price. By a new invention in case-making we are 
F abie to offer this remarkable movement in a solid gold 
Fy case at the unprecedented price of $50. Is there not 
H some man whose Christmas you will make happy by 
I this gift? 

i Your jeweler can also show you Waltham Watches 
by in all fashienable styles for ladies, and what is more, 
with all Waltham reliability. 

} Waltham Watch Company, Waltham, Mass. 
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$4 Per Month Buys This 

Visible Oliver Typewriter 

139 Nothing Down—Free Trial 
yg tp Pye ge 


booklet ia worth sending for because it 


tells you how tosave money. It's free. 
@) Typewriters Dist. Syndicate 
Fa chal f 166-X07 N. Michigan Blvd Chicago 


Initialed Silk Handkerchiefs 
Tointroduce our Oriental goods, we will 
send, prepaid to any address, two large 
pure silk, hemetitched handkerchiets, 
21x 21”, with any hand-embroidered 
initial desired. An ideal gift — the great 
value will agreeably surprise you. Ex a 
close $1.00 bill or money-order dif - 
ferent initials on each if wanted—or 
plain. Money back if not satisfactory. 


Oriental Silk Co., 703 Market Si. San Francisco 























' rp THE MAN’S IDEAL GIFT, 
“YOUNG ARTIST EARNE: : A tollet mirror de luxe for home or travels 1g. Com wl 
24S200.00 IN FOUR DAYS; 
By maheg Drawing tor Netonal Advertuner 
Our taculty rasned him. Millions « of dollars spent j 3 
\ hw Commercial Designs Com'l oes 


nation mirror and electric lar ustable reflect 


FEDERAL «.® Senses ht $3. 50 | Comptes te 


‘ eres Fac te no glare in eyes oc mirror 
Stands or hangs at any angle st brench bevel 
plate oval mirror, 8x 10 inches; strong aickel 
plate frame. Sent complete to any address (with 
your giftcardenaclosed) handsomely Ass for iiius- 
packed, all charges paid, trated literature 


mastered at home by our practical Correspe 
ly part of your time 
hook entitled “Your 
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“| used to dread Christmas shopping, but 


for two years it has been a simple matter,” 
writes a reader of The Saturday Evening Post. 
NSTEAD of rushing through crowded stores, hoping for inspiration as to what 
to send as gifts and emerging tired and dissatisfied, with a lot of presents most 
of which are not wanted, he does it all without leaving his desk. 

He simply writes a list of those whom he wants to remember. For each he 
orders a subscription for The Saturday Evening Post, The Ladies’ Home Journal or 
The Country Gentleman, writes a check, mails the letter and the thing is done. And 
the best thing about it is that the gifts are enthusiastically received. 

If you want to be spared the burden of Christmas shopping do as this man dees. 
On Christmas morming each recipient will receive the first copy and in the same mail 
a beautifully illuminated announcement of the gift bearing your name as the giver 

Send $1.50 for each subscription (in Canada the price of The Post is $1.75, 
The Journal $2.00 and The Country Gentlemen $2.25, except in Toronto, where the 
price of The Post and The Journal is $1.50 each. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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Pag avr from Page 62) 
To let the world come too close 
was to sac ‘rifice one’s own comfort—a thing 
not to be thought of. It was only to in- 
volve oneself in a losing business. Look 
at that box, now! It represented eighteen 
dollars and seventy-five cents thrown away ! 
Jermym drew the box to him, opened it 


| and took out the doll. The most expensive 





his money could buy — eighteen dollars and 
seventy-five cents! He turned it this way 
and that, with a whimsical smile at his own 
folly. The key of a child’s heart! He laid 
it back in the box and took out several ar- 
ticles of the doll’s wardrobe, very daintily 
made, with all the little buttons and frills 
of lace and ribbons that real children wore. 
He studied them curiously, with a little 
dreamy smile; and then suddenly, abruptly 
returned them to the box and cleared his 
throat noisily. 

Some poignant sorrow took possession of 
him—the sorrow of the mother whose heart 
is in the coffin of her child and whose hands 
can fondle only the empty garments. But 
he had had no child, that he should sorrow. 
Moreover, he knew that children were a 
care and responsibility; they represented a 
large capital investment of love, the inter- 
est of which was generally in default; they 
were less a justification for a man’s life 
than a source of ingratitude. 

Yes, yes; he had seen that too often 


Still, his sorrow clung to him, an Sieipe: : 


ble regret. The opportunity of giving, of 
sacrifice, had been denied him, whether he 
would or not. Whether he would or not 

that was the high-handedness of Fate. He 


| cried “Tut! Tut!” to his annoyance. Had 


it been left to his choice 

He sent to the Tuberculosis Society. 
Perhaps they might know something of the 
‘hild’s whereabouts. A most diplomatic 
inquiry it was, that would not involve him 


| in obligations. Nevertheless, the secretary 


of the society saw fit to give the matter his 
personal and immediate attention—that is 
to say, he called at once on his wealthy 
inquirer. 

He was an intense young man, slightly 
aggressive in the matter of opportunities. 
He brought with him a card from a card 
catalogue: 

“Case Number 11,436. Recommenda- 
tion Board of Health. Breschi, Mrs. An- 
tonia. Allen Street, 1 Advanced. Two 
children. Refused aid.” The date was 
recent. 

“T regret that this is our only record,” 
said the secretary. “I fear that such cases 
reflect on the intentions of the society. Too 
often we are forced to enter the words, 
‘Refused aid.’ I am glad, however, that 
you have called on us in this case, Mr. 
Jermym, as a proof of your interest in a 


le haritable work that 


“TI am not interested,”’ interrupted Jer- 
mym shortly. ‘‘ Where there is nogratitude 


| charity is sterile. I am not interested in 





forcing benefits on those who will not re- 
ceive them. Tut! Tut! A fine charity! 
A legal broom is what is needed to sweep 
up the filth; and a legal broomstick for the 
heads of the makers of filth. Law and 
order—why not iaw and cleanliness, sir?’’ 
“That, of course, is the ideal and impos- 
sible method of approaching the matter 


| the old helpless waging of civic pride against 
| municipal politics,” 


replied the secretary, 
nettled. ‘‘One of our first needs is a simple 
statutory enactment permitting us to deal 
with refractory cases. I am glad you sym- 
pathize with us so far. But that is not our 
first need, sir. Gratitude, sir? What are 
the benefits we have to offer— benefits that 
would induce a dying mother to give up her 
children to the care of strangers? Indeed, 
what provision are we able to make for the 
tuberculous sick? Throughout this great 
country the provision is but one bed for 
eight cases. Whereas, in this city we can- 
not so much as concern ourselves at all with 
advanced cases. And where there are chil- 
dren it is a painful blessing that we confer 


| when we separate parent and child; indeed, 





sir, one for which we can scarce expect to 
exact gratitude.” 

“Very good! Very good!” quoth Jer- 
mym. “I have, however, not asked your 
society to perform anything. I have asked 
only for word of this child. I am sorry to 
have troubled you, sir.” 

The expression on the secretary’s face 
went through a series of transitions. 

“There are a thousand-and-one other 
children that I can tell you about,” he 
began. 

‘“*] am not interested.’ 

The secretary took his hat, flushed, and 
laid it by again. 


December 5, 1914 


“Mr. Jermym,” he said, “no man is in- 
terested in a thing he knows nothing 
about-— unless it be art.” 

“Eh?” 

“You are a collector of Old Masters, I 
believe?” 

“T am. 

“‘ Does it ever occur to you, sir, what the 
price you pay for a few square feet of paint 
and canvas might represent in lives saved?” 

“Tut! Tut!’ cried Jermym. “‘Why save 
lives? Why encourage the unfit to sur- 
vive?” 

“‘And the children?” returned the sec- 
retary quietly, folding his arms. “Is this 
child, Lola, worth less than one—than all 
your canvases together?” 

“Eh? Ah!” queried Jermym, with a 
pretense of not having caught the other's 
words exactly. ‘“‘Are you asking me to 
subscribe?” 

“T am asking you to look at the matter 
fairly, sir; it is your interest only that 
I ask.” 

“As a means to pick my pocket, sir. My 
interest —that is another way of saying my 
money.” The lines of the rich man’s face 
hardened. “I am taxed, am I not? Tut! 
Tut! The city forces me to provide for 
the improvident that the improvident may 
breed and multiply out of all number to the 
taxed: That is the charity of giving to dark- 
ness. Mineisthecharity of light, of beauty.” 
And pausing he gave a wheezy laugh. ‘You 
may hear of it some day—The Jermym 
Collection for the Encouragement of Art.” 

“Sickness is not a synonym for improvi- 
dence,”’ came the secretary’s thoughtful 
reply; “though their results may be equiv- 
alent. And as for improvidence, the poor 
we must have always with us so long as 
wealth remains a comparative state-—as 
you will admit, sir, unless you are an advo- 
cate of communism, of course.”’ His smile 
betrayed a certain sarcasm. “And then, 
your charity of light, of beauty! Your 
ideal shows you a Sunday populace flocking 
to the art galleries yes; because there are 
no moving-picture shows on Sunday. Oh!I 
know all the cant and hypocrisy of collect- 
ing! It is only another form of souvenir 
hunting. Our American intelligence some- 
times graduates from chipping monuments 
to collecting old pictures. Pah!” He 
seemed to spit oft the ejaculation with 
disgust. ‘“‘Of course these collections are 
eventually given to the city. Of what other 
earthly use are they? What a travesty of 
giving!” 

“Eh?” murmured Jermym, looking up 
from the grate. The city requires, per- 
haps, a new sewer? A more exigent re- 
quirement, perhaps.” 

“*I am still speaking of light and beauty,” 
re torted the sec retary almost fiercely 

‘your ideal and mine. 

“Yours?” 

The secretary paused again, with a sud- 
den self-restraint; he cast his eyes ceiling- 
ward and crumpled his hat to his breast. 

*“Mine—yes. A thousand or more acres 
somewhere, not too far from the city 
open, sunny fields of daisies, where children 
may romp and grow strong; and a great 
house on a hill that would be halfway to 
heaven for those who looked from its win- 
dows.” 

Sanitarium, eh?” 
“Not a poorhouse! 
“You have a utilitarian sense of beauty, 

sir,” quoth Jermym, with a curious dreamy 
abstraction that ill fitted the remark. 
““How many acres did you say—a thou- 
sand, eh? Not too far from the city —good 
pasture land too—with a great house on a 
hill. Anything more, sir? You haven't for- 
gotten anything? You wouldn't like a fence 
round it, now?” 

The secretary seemed suddenly crushed. 

“It would not be impossible-to raise the 

sum if everybody contributed,” he said at 
last, with a bitterness undisguised. ‘“‘If it 
could be raised all at once—-that is. Cur- 
rent expenses, however, devour everything. 
Discouraging, sir.” He took a backward 
step toward the door. “‘ You will pardon, I 
hope, my having spoken so—so strongly.” 
He laid his hand on the doorknob. “‘Should 
we obtain any word of the child we will 
notify you at once. Good afternoon, sir.” 


The doctor noticed the change and shook 
his head in his best professional manner. 

“y ou should have consuited me before 
going to your office. Let us hope it is no 
more than a cold on the chest.” 

To the chief pensioner he added many 
serious expressions of alarm: 

“Overtaxed strength very dangerous. 
We must keep him quiet _ in bed, if possible. 
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Low pulse; possible nervous collapse. He 
shows unmistakable signs of—of going 
down.” 

Jermym betrayed no inclination to rise 
from his bed. He lay with lips compressed 
in a hard, uncompromising line. A fine old 
four-poster bed it was, that had been his 
wife’s—a distinctive possession, he might 
have remembered. So tightly were the 
windows closed to keep out the frosty air 
that he could scarcely hear the Christmas 
bells. They sounded muffled and distant, 
more like memories than real bells. In this 
ghostly aspect they troubled him; but to 
have opened the window would have been 
to compromise. He was not afraid of the 
ghosts of the past. 

And the half-darkened room was full of 
them—these ghosts of the past, whimper- 
ing and complaining, and shivering with a 
sort of spiritual cold. But there was one 
ghost that sat apart from the rest, the ghost 
of a little child— of a little child who had 
never been born. It sat across the room on 
top of a big paper box, with its knees drawn 
up, quite as a child might have sat on the 
step of a stair. And there it sat and re 
garded him with the resigned and hopeless 
eyes of a child who had never been born, 
and who could never, therefore, have half 
a chance. 

Against the ghosts of the past the rich 
man hardened his heart. What right had 
they to complain? Years of industrious 
husbandry and fat harvests—what claim 
had they to be admitted to sympathy? In- 
dignantly he challenged them. But with 
the ghost of the child who had never been 
born it was a different matter. One can 
only regret, one can scarcely resent, that 
which has never been. All day its eyes re- 
garded him pitifully; not pleading for sym- 
pathy, but rather with the infinite pathos 
of those who expect nothing, whose lives 
are resigned to hopelessness from the be- 
ginning, without vision or star—who have 
never had a chance. 

And suddenly, even as the light of Christ- 
mas Day began to wane, it came over Jer- 
mym all at once—his industrious and 
lonely youth; the loveless illusion of his 
marriage; the barren righteousness of his 
advancing years—he, too, had never had a 
chance! And as suddenly as the thought 
had come to him he burst into tears and 
wept over himself, sobbing like a disap- 
pointed child. Indeed, they were the first 
tears he had shed since his childhood. 

For some minutes he was as miserable as 
might be; but his practiced sternness in 
regard to his emotions speedily rescued him. 
He blew his nose loudly, got up out of bed 
and turned on the light. 

“‘Nerves!"’ he was constrained to mut- 
ter, though the admission was contrary to 
his convictions on the existence of such 
things. They were what came of lying abed. 
Tut! Tut! Perhaps it had all been but a 
species of nightmare—equus nocturnus the 
doctor would probably call it. 

He threw open the window, letting in the 
sharp air and the noisy clamor of Christ- 
mas bells, ringing now for evensong. The 
air was like a scourge, giving strength to 
the spirit, driving the whimpering ghosts 
of the past pell-mell from his brain. 

He would dress and go to church. Had 
it not been for the doctor he would have 
attended the morning service. Jermym 
was a regular churchgoer, bending himself 
stiffly in his pew before his Maker. He had 
always held church attendance to be an ex- 
cellent and commendable habit, consistent 
with the dignity and respect of a man of his 
own financial position. He felt that his 
presence there in his pew was not only 
an example to his weaker brother but a 
distinct compliment to the Almighty. He 

always came away strengthened. 

Now he closed the window and went 
shivering about his dressing. He had pro- 
ceeded in this to the very knotting of his 
necktie when it seemed that his strength 
gave out. A bit dizzy and short of breath 
he sank into his chair by the fire. He told 
himself that it would be well to rest a few 
minutes, otherwise he would be early for 
service; but when a few minutes had passed 
and he vainly endeavored to get on his feet 
again, he told himself that he was already 
too late for service. So he remained in his 
chair; and slowly once more the ghosts 
he had sought to escape came gibbering 
abovt him. 

Christmas Night; a paper box as big as 
a child’s coffin; an old man shivering alone 
by the grate; ghosts—this is the mise en 
scéne on which now there broke in the 
excited voices of several persons behind the 
closed door, followed by the discreet knock 
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of the chief pensioner and the excited in- | 
trusion of the secretary of the Tuberculosis | 
Society. 

“Well, sir,” exclaimed the secretary in 
the most jovial C hristmas voice, “I found 
her; and here she is to wish you a Merry | 
Christmas!” And, sure enough, there she 
was— Lola, clinging to the secretary's hand. 

I am obliged to you, sir,” declared 
Jermym unsteadily. “I trust I have not 
put you to a great deal of trouble.” 

“Never mind about that. Here she is! 
Thought I'd never find her; but I did—not 
fifteen minutes ago.” 

“‘T am obliged to you,” repeated Jermym. 
“Come here, my dear, and wish me a 
Merry Christmas.” 

She went to him, but stood mute. As 
though sensing a shyness in her attitude he 
put forth an encouraging hand toward her 
and received a shock, the like of which 
he had never received before in his life | 
when she unhesitatingly laid hers in it. 
And there it lay trustingly while he drew 
her — ragged person close to his chair. 

, bless me, how cold your hand is! 
Why wd. t you any mittens? Here, here; 
warm your hands at the fire.’ 

She responded to this advice with a little 
cry of eagerness that seemed to embarrass 
him concerning the paper box which stood 
on the floor beside him, and with a quick, 
surreptitious motion of the poker he thrust 
the box behind his chair, out of sight. 

“Sir,” he said to the secretary in a trou- 
bled voice, “‘ I remember now that there was 
another child—a crippled boy.” 

“There were many children in the build- 
ing,” replied the sec retary grimly. “ 
couldn't say how many. 

“Sit down, sir,” said Jermym, nervously 
touc hing the bell on the table beside him. 

‘Christmas Day, sir. You will take a glass 
of wine with me.” 

“It is very kind of you ——” began the 
secretary, with evident embarrassment; 
and jerking out his watch he glanced to- 
ward the child. “It is because of Lola that 
I am here, and—and the minutes are few. 
If you have anything to say to her — 

He paused. “You will, perhaps, wonder at 
my haste. There is much to be done, now 
that we have found her. Her mother is in 
the hospital—a very sad privilege, sir.” 
He paused again, with a second glance at the 
child, who crouched close to the fire. “‘You 
were eager to have word of her—for what 
reason I do not know. You are interested 
in the child, and so I have been at great 
pains to find her, in the hope that — 
Here he broke off entirely, as though the 
fixing of his hopes were altogether beyond 
him. 

“You refer to my obligation to you for 
having found the child,” said Jermym, with 
a sudden hardness in his voice. “‘I am in- 
deed obliged to you, sir. Will you take a 
glass of wine with me? 

The secretary flushed. 

“Thank you—er—thank you! 
mas Day—of course!” 

Jermym nodded the order to the chief 
pensioner, who had answered his bell. 

“But you had some reason for wishing 
that I should find the child,”” pursued the | 
secretary. 

‘Indeed, sir,” quoth Jermym solemnly, 
“T should not have troubled you had I not 
desired that she should receive her proper 
share of this great city’s charity.” 

The secretary’s jaw fell open at these 
words and closed again with a snap. 

“We shall endeavor to do by her justly, 
sir,’ he said. “‘I had hoped that you would 
see your own duty in this respect to charity 
as dle early as you hav e seen ours.” 

“Eh? My duty 

“T had hoped, at ‘least, that through this 
child I might touch your heart— if you have 
a heart.” 

“Come, now!” declared Jermym with 
righteous severity. ‘“‘No hypocrisy, sir! 
You mean that you hoped to reach my 
pocket.” Herubbed hisdry palms together. 
““You hoped to catch my reason off guard 
in a moment of sentiment. Would it not 
have been more just and proper to have 
appealed to my better judgment?” 

Good God!” cried the secretary, taken 
aback by the strangeness of the charge. 
“I attempted that yesterday.” 

“Yesterday, sir, you attempted to de- 
prive me of the one purpose and happiness 
in my life. Is there no charity toward the 
rich at Christmastide?”’ 

All the impatience—not to say anger 
faded suddenly from the secretary’s face. 
It was as though he had a lightning insight 


Christ- 


into the rich man’s soul, showing him in- | 


finitudes yet to be comprehend 














The gift for the one you wish to 
please the most 


A PREMO 


Ihe gift that matches the very spirit of Christmas 
that will be used to preserve all the fun and 
merriment of the day. 


Light, compact, the simplest of all cameras to load 
and operate, a Premo will be welcomed alike by a 
boy or girl, a man or woman of any age, for anyone 
can make good pictures with a Premo from the start, 
without any previous experience 


H There are forty different styles and sizes of Premos to choose 
} from, at prices fron a 50 t ver $100.00. Ask your dealer for the 
| Prem« atalogue, « te us and it will be gladly mailed to you free 


f all expense 


Rochester Optical Division 
Eastman Kodak Co Rochester, N. Y. 














FORD STAR TER $14 








va drive a Ford, Maxwell, Saxon or 
clecar throw away your crank and 
t from the seat with a r 
Sandbo Two-Compression *) A brilliant cheap portable light. Used in 
Ss Diffe every country on the globe. Makes and 
tarter . burns its own gas. Casts no shadows. Clean and 
ely quarante doriess. Absolutely safe. Over 200 styles. 100 to 
N > Write | andie Power. Fully Guaranteed. Write for 
ew Price $i4 rte | Agents 3 catalog. AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 
.* | SANDBO STARTER CO Dealers 
Nd 29 Sandbo Building | Wanted & 4 THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
Rock Island Minois | Us 5-25 E. Sth St., Canton, O. 
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oe it” a 
Emt Wedding Rings, Diamond Mountings ] "te h u m y 


The Signet for a Man 


One of the most popular 
of gifts—showing va/ue, 
chaste design and correct 
style and finish. 


In every part of the country, your 
safeguard in purchasing is the O-B 


Name ‘or 
id 










Macka-K. 
Sweaters 





trade-mark. Your fine jeweler any } ~ : = eed . 
Resieesl =) . . ton your Bigger-T ha feather Macka-Knit 
WETS -5 glad el point out the O-B Sweater and spend a ftime with it out of 
mark when he sells you a ring. doors. It will soon be r best chum and you 
** Plump ™ quality—standards as rigid a be were | w by - name 2 
“ = on - — atirick Mack arn is made from 
as those of the British Assay Office it X oe WAY 4 - A te ly - 4 


self, have made the O- B rings the con Of course, you ka 
sistent choice of critics. inaws — everyone call 


)-R ? standard of the world 
Send for the ¢ B Ring Book—the Well, Patrick Mack I Sa 
book of ring fashions. Your name on a sort in wool quality ant tndividuality. 
postcard brings it free. 


Sold at Best Stores 
? Look for the famous Patrick-Duluth Labe! 
Ostby & Barton Co., Providence, R. I. 
' Largest Manufacturers of Rings in the World 


Write for FREE Mackinaw 
5)BR-- Address Dept. I 


Patrick-Duluth Mack 
em “patricks” — the 




















Book illustrating all the Patrick- 
Duluth Mackinaw Products 


Send tor FREE Oi, — Fite Curt Coat 0 octery, 
“Adventures of the -Than- Weather Boys.’ ” 
Paintings and verse by the 










Peter Newell. 


PATRICK-DULUTH WOOLEN MILL 
116 Commerce Duluth, Mina. 
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graved. 


Krementz Bodkin Studs, Vest Buttons and Cuff Links for even- fi 
ing wear are an ideal Christmas gift for the careful dresser. Note [i] 
in the illustrations below how the Krementz Bodkin Clutch f 


« 


goes in like a needle 
or separately. 


Remember, the 


guarantees 


stores only. 


If your 





; ‘ 
an *\ 


name 


dealer 
stock order direct from us, enclosing price. 
will deliver to you, or to 


Hi mM TTT TTT HASH | 


SOUR Krementz i4 
“A unbreakable Collar Buttons in a hand- 
some Christmas box— #1 

Iwo Krementz one-piece-bean-and-post 
Cuff Buttons and 

Rolled Gold Collar Buttons, in an at 


two 


tractive holiday box 


A pair of Krementz Cuff Buttons built with the 
Krementz one-piece-bean-and-post. 
variety of exclusive designs; 
In a beautiful gift box 


ment ih 


and holds like 
Price per set in presentation case 


Krer 


“*If unsatisfactory from ANY cause, they will be replaced FREE.”’ 
The better jewelry stores and haberdasheries sell 

these guaranteed Krementz Gift Sets. 

and Platinum Dress Sets sold at select jewelry 


hasn’ 


packed in Christmas boxes, daintily tied with 
ribbon and enclosing your personal card. 


Krementz & Company 
‘ 36 Chestnut St. 


Krementz 


Newark, N. J. 


_- 






Kt. Rolled Gold 


. 00, 


14 Kt. 


$2.50. 


Choice of | 
plain, engine-turned ot en- HT 
$2.00. lt 


an anchor.*’ 


>>. 


Sold in sets i 


25 and $6. 50. 


i} 
nentz stamped on these goods i 
| 





Solid Gold 









his Christmas 
We 


any address you desire, 


t received 


























Powder 


has stood the 
test for thirty 
years. Why 
not test it your- 
self? Buy a box 
for 25« If after 
using half you do not 
think it equal to any 

» ho matter what 
the price, your dealer will 
refund your money 


powder 


25c 


Write for 
Samples 


Freeman Perfume Co. 
|| Dept. 77, Cincinnati, O. 


wt 




















Eve 
mental 
the offi 


No. 5354, is immensely popular as a Christmas 


gift. I 


mounte 


ameter 
dized ac 
gradua 


a convex metal back, which with the 
metal base is finished in instrument black 


Most 


eters, Go 
not have them 


address 
give the 
Valua’ 


fos 





natrement Compania 210 West Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 






Ty man and woman will welcome an orna 
desk and paper weight thermometer ior 
ce or home. Our 


Desk 
§ Thermometer 


t is 6 in. high, 1% in. wide, and is 
d on a solid metal base 1% in. in di 
t has a mercury tube, black ox 
ale and silver deposited figures and 
tions. The scale is mounted on 














dealers sell Tyeae Desk Thermom 
to your dealer first. If he does 
© will not order for yx send us his name 
with $1.75 _ we will send you one, When 
number "S35 
bie booklet 










and 
ordering 








ie alth and Comfort"’ on request 





There's a Zyeae Thermometer for Every Purpose 








** Little Guard” 
the 


new LOYYEY 


gives a quick, smooth, clean shave. 


Here's 













a real safety 








guard razor—shaves 

in the only correct <* 

way uts close; > 
esn't rough 2 

the skin ie4 » 


$2 


Like all 
Torrey 


razors, this new 
safety has the 
perfect shaving 
edge. Hold like any 
other real razor it’s 
two-thirds size Has 
reversible safety guard 
If your dealer hasn't Torrey 
razors, write us; we'll teil 
you where to get them. Ask for 
Free Booklet, “How to Shave.’ 


The new Torrey Hon- 
ing Strap has no equal. 





THE J, R. TORREY RAZOR COMPANY 
Ww 


UV Jorcester, Mass. 


SAFETY FIRST! 


Candies are dangerous! Don't turn your Xmas tree 
inte a tragedy. X-Tree Electric Lights keep your tree 
lighted through the holidays with perfect safety and 
leas expense than candies, Outfit, for any current, con- 
sists of 8 variously colored lamps, with 16 ft. silkoline 
wire and plug for attachment anywhere, If house 
i» not wired, we have a Battery X- Tree Outfit, same 
in every respect. Price of either, including two extra 
lamps, $1.75. Batteries for battery outfit 75c extra. 
Approved by insurance companies, used by churches, 
schools, institutions. No restriction in number sold 
Specify whether for use om electric tight circwtt or bat- 

Send check, Post-Office or express money or 

We ship, all charges prepaid. 

Lumino Electric 19 East 17th St, N.Y. 





| minutes. 


EVENING POST 


“T pity you, sir, if you find noc *harity for 
yourself in being able to give,’’ he said, as 
though the words were a final judgment. 

“Give!” repeated Jermym, unwilling to 
drop the argument at a momeut of vantage. 
“What was it you wanted of me yesterday, 
eh? A thousand or more acres, not too far 
from the city; good pasture land too; with 
a great house on a hill —— 

**No, no; you misunderstand me!” ejac- 
ulated the secretary. “I was not asking 
any such contribution from you.” 

“Tut! Tut! If you will kindly hand me 


that tin box, sir ——"’ He pointed beneath 
the bed. 
“Sir ——”” began the secretary indig- 


nantly, folding his arms. 

“Under the bed there—that tin box,” 
interrupted Jermym in a peremptory tone 
that brooked no de lay. “‘That old tin 
box—do you see it? 

The secretary swallowed his indignation 
and got down on his knees to reach for the 
box. 

“Lola!” said Jermym. The child sprang 
up from before the grate. ‘“‘Let me see 
whether you can find another box—a large 
pasteboard box. And do me the favor of 
of emptying it for me. And mind that 
you do not interrupt me for the next ten 


” 


He pulled out the key that tinkled on the 


end of his watch- chain. 


| was in a voiceless ecstasy of wonder. 


| ness you’ve interrupted 


** And now, sir,”” he continued, glaring at 
the secretary, from whom he received the 
old tin box, “‘you did not say, sir, that you 
would require a fence about the property.” 

“Sir ———”” began the secretary again, 
folding his arms once more and determined 
this time to relieve his wrath in plain words. 

“There is, however, a fence. Miles of 


high stone wall, sir.” Here the tin box 
opened with a rusty creak, 
The secretary’s anger hung fire, like a 


badly primed powder blast. 

“You don’t mean He faltered, his 
eyes falling ona bundle of deeds, which were 
the prince ipal contents of the box. “You 
don't - 

‘Mean it, sir! I imagine I mean what I 
say, sir! With broken glass along the top 
to keep trespassers from climbing over it 
a wonderful fence, sir, that cost a good deal 
to build. Hey? Ha? What is it? 
Didn’t I tell you not to interrupt me for 
ten minutes?” 

These last words were addressed to the 
child, who had been no great length of time 
in finding the box or in emptying it, either; 
and who was now drawn, doli and all, into 
the speaker’s arms. 

The secretary was, to say the least of 
his condition, speechless. The child, also, 
And 
so it devolved on the rich man to continue 
speaking, which he did, a curious huskiness 
overlying the severity of his tone. 

“Well, now; and very important busi- 
important busi- 
ness, indeed; having to do with a nursery 
for that pretty doll of yours. Yes, a nur- 
sery, with a great chimney that Santa Claus 
will come down every cc hristmas. . 

It shall be endowed, sir.”” Here he addressed 
himself again to the secretary. “‘ And there 
shall be fields, too, where children may 
romp and grow strong, and where flowers 
grow and are not made, sir. And—and 
and here is the wine. Why, what is this? 
Milk? Did I order milk?” 

“TI took the liberty, sir,” said the chief 
pensioner, setting down the tray, on which 
a tall glass of milk stood conspicuous among 
the wineglasses. “I thought perhaps the 
little girl ——” 

“John,” said his master, “‘ will you do me 
the honor of filling a glass ‘of wine for your- 
self?"’ He turned to the secretary. “And 
now, sir, for the toast —I give you Beauty!” 


The clock has advanced an hour or so. 
Let that be thoroughly understood, for our 
scene has apparently relapsed. Again Jer- 
mym sits alone behind his closed door, 


fy) 


Hy, 








December 5, 1914 


bending to the light of the coais in the 
grate the same hard-lined countenance he 
has worn these many years. He has sent 
for Mr. Scrumley, the agent, and is waiting. 
At last voices are heard in the hall. He has 
come. Good! Exceilent! 

“Come in, Mr. Serumley.’ 

The door of the sick man’s room received 
Mr. Scrumley, but did not close on him; 
for it happened that Mr. Scrumley inad- 
vertently left the door open. 

“Tf you will first close the door — 
shivered Jermym. 

Close the door? 


Too late now, Mr. 
Jermym. He-he-he!” replied the agent, 
nevertheless closing it. “‘No use to close 
the stable door once the cat’s out of the bag, 
as the proverb has it. He-he! What price 
for the picture now, Mr. Jermym?” 

“*Not for sale!” 

“Well, now, I guess not. But you had 
’em all going for a while there, Mr. Jermym. 
You could have got your price—as I know 
it, sir. Half a million—perhaps more. 
He-he! But there’s no use losing heart 
about it, Mr. Jermym. We'll get some- 
thing for it yet.” 

‘The picture is not for sale,’ 
Jermym. “Not at any figure I once 
told you, sir. The world has something 
yet to learn about the pricelessness of pic- 
tures.” His thin lips were compressed into 
a vengeful smile. “It is a very different 
business on which I have sent for you. This 
day week, Mr. Scrumley, you are commis- 
sioned to offer, with the single exception of 
the picture to which you have alluded, my 
entire collection at public auction.” 

The little rat-faced agent gasped with 
astonishment. 

“Why, now, Mr. Jermym! At public auc 
tion? Good Lord, now, you don’t mean it, 
Mr. Jermym! This day week! It can’t be 

Impossible!” 


done! He-he! 
ten seconds, Mr. Scrumle: 


, 


repeated 


“You have 
in W hie h to accept or decline the commis- 
sion. 2 


“Why, now, anythin’ you wish done, of 
course, Mr. Je rmym. The whole collection? 
Yes, indeed, sir. This day week. The 
whole 

‘The whole collection—with one excep- 
tion, sir.” 


The agent here screwed up his face into a 
sort of general wink. 

“Why, now, as I was saying, Mr. Jer- 
mym, there’s no use despairing. Genuine 
who said it wasn’t genuine? I’d like to see 
their proof that the picture ain’t genuine. 
We might get somethin’ ior it yet, Mr. 
Jermym. As I was saying again, a bold 
front—hold-offish. He-he! You've got 
the right idea. You won’t sell—of course 
not! He-he! And what proof have they 
that the picture ain’t genuine?” 

“They shall have their proof,” replied 
Jermy m, his voice quavering on the words; 

“but they shall not have the picture, Mr. 
Scrumley. It is not for sale. That, I ee 
concludes our business. Good-night, 


Mr. Scrumley was gone. The hour was 
growing late. Jermym raised himself out 
of his chair and, drawing his old, quilted 
purple dressing gown closer, went out of 
his room and carefully descended the stairs. 
He made his way through the darkened 
parlor to the gallery. 

A touch of an electric switch illuminated 
the walls, from which Saints and Madonnas 
looked down on him now, with what sensa- 
tions in their painted bosoms who shall 
ever know? 

He locked the door deliberately behind 
him and approached a single picture, stand- 
ing on an easel in the middle of the room 
the newly acquired Titian. 

Jermym paused for a moment before it 
this picture that. had proved itself priceless 
in two opposite senses of the word. 

“It is on the canvas behind the face of 
the Madonna,” he muttered; and smiling] 
he took from his pocket a small penknife 
and quietly opened the blade. 
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FRANKLIN SIX-THIRTY 


More Than 


It is more than coincidence that one car—the Franklin — 
should demonstrate its preéminence in the five most significant 


factors in automobile efficiency, namely, (1) 32.8 miles on one 
5 


gallon of gasoline, (2) 100 miles on low gear, (3) 8000 miles 
average per set of tires, (4+) 400 to 900 miles per gallon of oil, (5) 
84.4% power delivered. 

The Franklin is able to perform these feats, demonstrating 
unequalled economy and efficiency, decause of certain features 
peculiar to Franklin design, which it combines exclusively. 


The motor of the Franklin is more than a motor in the ordi- 
nary sense, because it comprises within itself a cooling system; 
no radiator or piping 
flanged cylinders 
reduces car weight, but also explains much of the efficiency 
of the Franklin 
and the valves in the head give small combustion chambers. 
Both of these features result in greater economy with great 
power 


simply a suction-fan flywheel and 
rhis direct-air-cooling system not only central housing 
quiet operation 
The six cylinders are small—35,¢” bore 


lighting 
throw it off to stop it 


running clutches or sliding gears 


High efficiency tires. 34x 4!5"". The Goodrich Silvertown 
Cord and Goodyear Power Saver Tires absorb a minimum of 
energy. Their great size in proportion to the car weight results 

ernor controlled 


The rear axle is semi-floating type, strong and light —the 
I i 
lighter the axle the greater the tire economy and 


The skew bevel gears of nickel steel make 
Roller bearings are used throughout the axle 


The starting system is a combined unit of both starting and 
You throw on the switch to start the engine and 
rhere are no automatic relays, over- 


without noise and the motor cannot stall. 


The ignition is by Eisemann 


Coincidence 


These features are: 

1. Light weight, obtained by scientific design, direct-air- 
cooling, wood frame, aluminum body and parts. 

2. Large tires,correctly proportioned for size to give reliability. 
3. Flexibility, obtained by full elliptic springs, wood frame, 
absence of strut rods. 

4. Direct-air-cooling—nothing to freeze or look after at 
any season. 

Here are the specifications and details of construction. 


The clutch, multiple disc phosphor bronze plates against steel 


comfort operating in oil 


Nickel steel tubes are used on the rear axle with an aluminum 


The transmission. Three-speed forward and one reverse, sek 
tive type. The gears are of electric furnace nickel steel, glass 


hard and heat treatad They will never show wear 


The universal joints and Cardan shaft are of alloy steels 
chrome vanadium and nickel, nearly all electric furnace 


material 
Starting is accomplished 


The wheels. Quick detachable rims are used to give lightness 


, , and simplicity Wheelbase 120”; tread 56”. 
high-tension magneto, gov 


in actual tire reliability. 


Full elliptic springs are used both front and rear, giving the 
greatest riding comfort. They are of chror 
nese steel, produced in electric furnaces 


> silico-manga- 
purest, finest 





rhis system eliminates spark control on the 
steering post, and gives at all times that exact location of the 
spark which insures best operation 


The oiling system is of the re-circulating force feed type 
Oil is forced through the main bearings, then through the 


The body is of sheet aluminum 
rust There are five body styles, three of the enclosed ty px 
rhe latter have double ventilation control 


It is light weight and cannot 


The top is a Golde one-man top of “ Never-Leck” material, 
with curtains operated from the inside 


spring steel made. 


The wood frame is of second-growth ash three ply—more other parts. Oil adjustment 
costly than steel, but lighter and more resilient. It absorbs 
road shocks before they reach the body. It performs the same 
function for the automobile that the wood handle does for a 


hammer. 


Aluminum body and parts are used throughout, to ensure _at left side; center control 
light weight and avoid rust, at every point where stress and 
load will permit this material—engine base, hood, oil pan, 
carburetor, front gear case cover, hot-air jacket for car 
supply, transmission case, transmission cover, rear axle hous 


ing, etc. 


ing smooth operation 
buretor 


The driving system from 


control is on the dash. 


The steering device has reversible action, which reduces 
road shocks and permits unusually easy control 
justs itself to irregularities and takes direction after turning 
corners with little effort from the operator 


The crank shaft is large and has seven long bearings, insur 


clutch to rear axle is light and 


strong, of the best material and, where desirable, heat treated 


hollow crank shaft, and sprayed on the cylinder walls and 


The glass front is two-picc 
of the body 


built permanently on the cowl 


The sloping hood is of aluminum, which cannot rust 


The lighting is electric — reflector headlights, dimmers, tail 
light and extension trouble light 


The car ad 


Steering wheel 


The brakes include a powerful foot service brake, and rapid 
acting emergency brakes, both of the contracting type 


Equipment is full and complete Electric horn, Warner 
Speedometer, Willard storage battery, Hartiord power tir 
pump, and all tool 


The Significance of Franklin Design 


Direct-air-cooling means no leakage, no radiator troubie, free oper- 
ation in the coldest weather, on the hottest days, under the most severe 
conditions, without freezing or overheating. 
demonstration, 116 stock Franklin cars ran 100 miles each, a// the way on 
low gear, without stopping the engines, proving that direct-air-cooling 1s 
the superior system. 


In the recent nation-wide 


Franklin direct-air-cooling and light weight make possible the econ- 
omy in the use of gasoline for which the car is noted. In the National 
Economy Test of May 1, 94 stock Franklin cars in 94 parts of the 
country averaged 32.8 miles each on one gallon of gasoline. 

Franklin flexible construction and light weight, together with the 
large tires, result in freedom 
from continual tire trouble and 
tire expense. Records compiled 
from the experience of Franklin 
owners over a period of four 
years show an average of more 
than 8000 miles per set of tires. 

A recent test at the Wor- 
cester Polytechnic Institute 
proved that the Franklin deliv- 
ers in the form of motion 
84.4% of the power generated 
by the engine, requiring only 


Engine and Vehicle Patented July 2, 1908. 





15.6% to overcome friction in all driving parts and the tires. Mast 
cars lose more than 15% in the friction in the tires alone. 

The entire method of building the car—the use of aluminum, large 
tires, wood frame, the best ignition, and more particularly the flexibility 
of the car—resilient and not jarring—explains the long life of the 
Franklin and the minimum upkeep cost, to which every Franklin owner 
will testify. 

It is therefore more than mere coincidence that today Franklin owners 
are more enthusiastic than ever, and that the Franklin sales are 88% more 
than last year, the previous high record. 


Let the Franklin dealer give you a ride in the new Series Six. 


Send for catalogue 


The Franklin Automobile Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Weights and Prices 


Touring Car, 2750 Pounds, $2150 


Roadster, 2610 ~“ 2150 
Coupe, 2890 _ 2600 
Sedan, 3045 ** 3000 
Berlin, me 3200 


Prices are f. o. b. Syracuse, N. ¥ 


Franklin Six Thirty Five-Passenger Touring Car, $2150. Ask your dealer to weigh the car for you 


FRANKLIN Six-Thirty, 2750 lbs.; 4’ in. tires; $2150 
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COLOSSUS + ROS 


Transportation Building, Panama- Pacific International Exposition, San Francisco 


An “Exposition” of Tire Values 


4IRESTON E—the tire of Most Miles per Dollar— 
4 is an acknowledged leading factor in this modern 
miracle of transportation. 


Car owners everywhere recognize the Firestone 
achievement in every practical demand of safety, econ- 
omy and comfort. They enjoy a daily “*Exposition”’ 
of travel-insurance in the Non-Skid tread, an all- 
sufficient protection in any road or weather. 





The powerful Firestone body affords the neces- 
sary base for the massive Non-Skid tread. When 
thousands of miles have worn off the lettered tread, 
this body is extra mileage dependence. 

Finally add the value in expert, specialized 
production, with Ba no higher than the average, 


and you have an ‘‘Exposition’’ of the Firestone 
reasons for 


“Most Miles per Dollar” 


The Nearest Dealer Will Supply You with Firestones 
FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 


“America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers’’ 
Akron, Ohio— Branches and Dealers Everywhere 











RUBBERSET 


Safety Tooth Brushes RUBBERSET 


Lifeloné Shaving Brushes 


RUBBERSET 


Enduring Paint Brushes RUBBERSET 


Everlasting Nail Brushes 


RUBBERSET RUBBERSET 
Sa ali e-) a Hair Brushes The inside construction of every RUBBERSET brush is one Hypienic Complexion Brushes 


unvary ing principle—gripping bristles in hard, vulcanized 
rubber. It is impossible for bristles to escape the 
everlasting hold that this rubber base takes 


RUBBERSET Brushes Are Made in America, in Clean Factories 
by High-Class, Well-Paid Employees. 


Every time you buy a RUBBERSET brush you have a positive guarantee from the makers that the brush 
will never shed its bristles from the hard-rubber base. 


To the painter this is his livelihood, to the shaver this is a treat, to the tooth-brush user this is safety from 
grave dangers, to the hair-brush user the RUBBERSET insures a sanitary brush all the time, and so on — 
the RUBBERSET Company meets every brush need to the absolute satisfaction of the purchaser. 


RUBBERSET | 


TRADE MARK 





is not a specialty; it is an industry. RUBBERSET means every individual bristle in the solid base, from which it can 
safety in brush-buying, just like “sterling” stamps the pure never loosen or come out. 

silver and “karat” imprints the pure gold. The RUBBERSET process is the same in the 25c. shaving 
The RUBBERSET brush is to the ordinary brush a parallel brush as the $7.00 variety, in the least-priced paint brush 
improvement of the 100-watt Tungsten light to the candle. and the costliest, in every tooth brush we make, and, in fact, 


Every RUBBERSET brush is basically the same. The mar- in every RUBBERSET brush you buy, and there’s one 
velous RUBBERSET process of bristle-holding in hard, for every brush need. 


vulcanized rubber is without a parallel in all the world. Thebigthing to keep in mind is the name R-U-B-B-E-R-S-E-T. 

All RUBBERSET bristles are selected as to premier quality When you see RUBBERSET on a brush you cannot go 

and suitableness of purpose. They are imbedded in pure wrong — but beware of frauds! A rubbery name or imitation : 
Para rubber; the rubber is then subjected to an intense is not a RUBBERSET brush, even though it helps an 

heat, vulcanizing it to the hardness of flint and gripping unwise dealer to larger profits. 


Save the United Profit-Sharing Coupons. Good for valuable premiums. Packed with every RUBBERSET brush. 
RUBBERSET COMPANY (&. & ¢ Hi, T. ¢ ! Factories: Newark, N. J 











Safety Tooth Brushes 


Everlasting Nail Brushes 


Paint 
Brushes 


Military Hair Brushes 


Sanitary 
Hair Brushes 























May each o’ yo’ gifts fill an empty 
place in somebody’s heart. An’ 
may yo Chris’mus dreams be the 
sweeter for the happiness o’ the 
little kiddies that Santa Claus 


almost forgot. f 


ND may your old pipe 
be the sweeter for 
being filled with mellow 

VELVET. 
If you are one of Velvet 
Joe’s fiends, remember that 
his simple, kindly geniality is remarkably akin to 
the genuine tobacco comfort found in every pipeful 
of VELVET, The Smoothest Smoking Tobacco. 
For there's a true friendliness in Kentucky's Burley de 
Luxe tobacco, when that aged-in-the-wood mellow- 


ness has changed it into VELVET. 
THE SMOOTHEST 


5c Metal-Lined Bags 
One Pound Humidors with Valuable Christmas Certificate Attached 





